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L U M I NOUS PAI NT 


Make Your Watches, Clocks, Etc., 

Victihltfa hv Nip-hf The very latest discovery in the scientific 
. ¥, L T ,U . My nigni world. Hitherto, practically unobtain. 

? ir,.*T X K^?Pr t .c5 l n??^T^ or ,* ant P rlce * we have at last succeeded in producing this remarkable 
LUMINOUS PAIN f, which, applied to the aurface of any article, emits rays of white light, 
renderint !t perfectiy visible in the dark. THE DARKER THE NIGHT, THE MORE BRIL- 
LIANT IT SHINES. Quite simple to nae. Anyone — you can do it. A little applied to the dial 
of your watch or clock will enable you to tell the time by night. You can coat the puah but- 
tons or switch plates of your electric lights, match boxes, and innumerable other articles; 
make your own Luminous Crucifixes, Luminous Rosaries, etc. Small bottle, price 25c. Larger 
sizes, SOc and $1 postpaid, JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. 87b RACINE, WIS. 



CIGARETTE 

MAKER 

Roll your own and save 
money. Better and quicker; 
saves more than half. Use 
your favorite brand of tobac- 
co. Neat, useful, handy. 
Pocket size, weighs M oz. 
Made entirely of metal, 
nickel plated. 25c, 3 for 65c 
postpaid anywhere. 


NOVELTY BADGES 

musi 


GOOD LUCK RING 

Very striking, quaint and 
uncommon. Silver finish; 
skull and crossbones design, 
two brilliant, flashing gems 
sparkle out of the eyes. Said to 
bring good luck.Only 25c ppd. 



Kilting Permit 10c Garter Impeclor 10 c 
Two very novel metal badges', nickel 
plated, that you can wear, giving you fun 
out of all proportion to their trifling cost. 

IOc, each badge, 3 for 25c, or 75c per 
dog, postpaid anywhere. 


MIDGET BIBLE 


age a 

200 Pages. 

Said to bring 
good luck to 
the owner. A 
genuine work 
of art. Must 
be seen to bo appredjj 

selling them to frienc.-,— . 

etc. PRICE 15c each. 3 for* 40c, 12 for 
$1.35, 100 for -$7.50. Also obtainable in 
Leather Binding; with gold edges. Price 50c 
each, 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz, Magni- 
fying Glass for nae with Midget Bible. 15c. 



STAGE 

MONEY 



time and peeling 


Withabunch 
of these bills, 
it is easy for 
each person 
of limited 
means to 
/appear 
f prosperous 
/ by flashing 
La roll of 
■i-these bills 
at the 
proper 
off a genuine bill 


or two from the outside of the roll, 
the effect created will be found to 
be all that can be desired. Prices, 
postpaid: 40 Bills 20c, 120 for SOc, 
or $3.50 thousand postpaid. 


MAGIC NOSE FLUTE 


The Magic Nose Flute, or Hu- 
manatone, is a unique and 
novel musical instrument that 
is played with nose and mouth 
combined. There is just a 
Jittle knack in playing 
it which, when once ac- 
quired after a little prac- 
tice, will enable you to 
produce very sweet 
1 f1|M music that somewhat 

resembles a flute. There 
-s no fingering, and once you have mastered 
it you can play all kinds of music with facility 
and ease. When played as an accompaniment 
to a piano or any other musical instrument, 
the effect is as charming as it is surprising. 


Exploding Cigarettes 

JUST LIKE ORDINARY CIG- 
ARETTES. BUT SUCH 
REAL STARTLERS ! The 

box contains ten genuine cig- 
arettes of excellent quality. 
They appear so real, but 
when each cigarette is about 
one-third smoked, the victim 

. gets a very great surprise as 

it goes off with a loud BANG! A great mirth 
provokeryet entirely harmless. Price 25c box. 


SURPRISE MATCHES 

More fun than 
fighting with your Q i-s 
wife. Look just 
like ordinary 
matches. Put up 
In boxes just like reg- 
ular Safety Matches. 

As the victim tries _ 

light one he gets quite a surprise. 
Pilce 10c per box, 3 boxes ior 25c, 12 for 75 cents, 



These clever 
locks cannot be 
opened unless 
you know the 
combination. No 
key necessary. 

For your locker, 
bioycle, tool 
chest, mail box, 
thousands of 
uses. Shackle 
and tumblers 
nickel plated. 

Weighs trifle 
over one ounce. 

Small yet strong. 

Secret and full 
instructions with 
each lock. Price 
25c or 3 for 65c postpaid. 


Keyless 

Lock 



Postpaid 


Wonderful X- Ray' Tube 

,A wonderfulhiUle 
'instrument *pi£>- 
'ducing optical' 
illusions both 
surprising and 
‘startling. With it 

you oan see what is apparently the bones of 
your fingers, the lead in a lead pencil, the in- 
terior opening in a pipe; stem, and many other 
similar illusions. A mystery that no one has 
been able to satisfactorily explain. Price 10c, 
3 for25c, 1 dozen 75c. Johnson Smith & Co. 




NOSE BLOWER 

When some men blow 
their noses it sounds like 
a trombone. Now the 
NOSE BLOWER has 
come to torment us. It 
is a startler! It is in- 
geniously concealed in 
the handkerchief. Pro- 
ceed to blow your nose 
and your friends will think they beard a steam 
engine or something. You can blame the 
hideous noise to your having a very bad cold 
and keep up the fun as long as you like. 
PRICE 10c, S for 26 c, or 76c doz. postpaid. 





Serpent’s Eggs 

Box contains 12 eggs. When 
lit with a match, each one 
gradually hatches itself into a 
snake several 
feet long, which 
curls and twists 
about in a most 

life-like manner. _ ____ 

Price per box, 10c postpaid, 3 for 25c. 

JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 

Dept. 876 RACINE, WIS. 

ADe Luxe Edition of our new 1929 CATALOG mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Handsome binding. Bigger and better than ever. Only book of its kind in 
existence. Nearly 600 pages ot all the latest tricks in magic, the newest 
novelties, puzzles, games, sporting goods, rubber stamps, unusual and 
interesting books, curiosities in seeds and plants, etc., unprocurable 
elsewhere. Remit by Coin, Money Order, Check or unused U. S., Can- 
adian and Foreign Stamps for all articles listed above. 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 

Protection against Burglars, Tramps, &JDogs Special Offel 


1 Blank Cartridge Pistol 
100 Blank Cartridges 
* 1 660-page Novelty 
Catalog J j g q 

The Lot 



Well made and 
effective, mod- 
elled on latest 
type of Revolver; 
appearance alone 
enough to scare „ 
burglar. When loaded It 
may be as effective as a 
real revolver without dan- 
ger to life. It takes stand- 
ard .22 Cal. Blank Cart- 
ridge — obtainable every- 
where. Special cash with . 

P^ r “ ,f « r: 1 Superior quality Blank Cartridge Pis. 1 

tol 100 Blank Cartridges, and our new 550 page 1 
j?e Luxe Catalog of latest novelties; all for ONLY < 

$1.50. Shipped by Express only. Cannot go by I 
parcel post. Extra Blank Cartridges 50c per 100. 

Special Holster (Cowboy Type) for pistol 50c. No C.O.'D. shipments. 



Wonderful 
istru ment. 

Greatest 
thing 
yet. Nine 
separate 
articles 
in one. 
Everybody de- 
lignted with it. 


Curious and interest- 
— _ — D . Lots of pleasure as well 
as yery useful. It is a double Microscope for ex- 
^ anaining the wonders of nature. It is also an 

Opera Glass, a Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a Reading 
Glass, a Telescope, a Compass, a pocket Mirror, and a 
Laryngascope — for examining eye, ear, nose and throat. It 
is worth all the cost to locate even one painful cinder in the 
eye. Folds flat and fits the pocket. Something great — you 

n . e ^‘L°£c«k?’L , i l I s . s , it .-. Sent by mail - 0n| v 35c or 3 for $100 

JOHNSON SIVin H & CO., DEPT. 876 , RACINE. WIS. 




PISTOL, OPERA 

AND FIELD GLASS 


It is made in the shape of and looks like a regular Automatic Pistol. No 
one is likely to stop and ask you whether it is real or not. Thus it is likely 
to prove itself very handy in an emergency. On pressing the trigger it 
opens up : as shown in the illustration at the right, revealing nine most useful 
articles — Opera and Field Glass, Telescope, Mirror, Magnifying Glass and 
Burning Lens, Reading: (jluss, Sun Dial, Sun Compass, etc. In the handle 
of the revolver there., in a place for.., various pocket necessaries, alien as First 
Aid Articles, Buttons, Pins, etc. The Pistol is of sheet metal, blued finish, 
,u '" pocket, PRICE SLOP postpaid. 


that c 


i he carried comfortably i 


Watch Charm 

Pistol 


$ 1.75 



Exact reproduc- 
tion of a real pis- 
tol; actually fires 
REAL BLANK 
CARTRIDGES 
of miniature size. 
Illustration i s 
actual size. IVi 
inches long, with 
ring at end for 
attaching to 
watch chain. 

Loads like a regular pistol. Pull the trigger and it goeB off with a loud bang. 
Pistol is break open type; illustration shows position for loading. Made 
entirely of high grade steel, nickel plated, octagon barrel, handsomely 
engraved handles, complete in box with cleaning rod PRICE $1.75-. 
Also furnished with pearl handles, $2.50. BLANK CARTRIDGES, 50c 
per box of 25. JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 873, RACINE, WIS. 


MICROPHONE TRANSMITTER BUTTON 



Postpaid rr ^ You can easily make a highly sensitive detecto- 

plione by using this Transmitter Button to collect 
the sound waves. You can build your own outfit 
without buying expensive equipment. It is simple 
and inexpensive. You can install an outfit in your 
home and hear conversations being held all over the 
house. You can connect up different rooms of a 
hotel. This outfit was used by secret service 
operatives during the war. It is being used on the 
stage. It is ultra-sensitive and is the greatest in- 
vention in micro-phones. You can mount the 
button almost anywhere — card board boxes, stove 
pipes, stiff calendars, on the wall behind a picture 
frame, etc. Button is so light and small it cannot 
be detected. Persons can be overheard without 
suspecting it. You can listen in on conversations 
in another room. A deaf person in the audience 
can hear the speaker. Connected to phonograph, 
piano or other musical instrument, music can be 
heard hundreds of feet away. Button may he used to renew telephone 
transmitters: often makes an old line ‘‘talk up” when nothing else will. The 
ideal microphone for radio use; carries heavy current and is extremely sensi- 
tive. Amplifies radio signals. Countless other similar uses will suggest 
themselves. Experimenters find the button useful for hundreds of experi- 
ments along the lines of telephones, amplifiers, loud speakers, etc._ Many 
fascinating stunts may be devised, such as holding the button against the 
throat or chest to reproduce speech without sound waves. PRICE $1.00. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., DEPT. 876, RACINE, WIS. 
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Qhe 

Invisible Tenant 

Read this amazing confession of a woman 
who dares io live with a ghost 1 


OT long ago a photographer and 
myself left Boston on a strange 
mission. Our orders were to pro- 
ceed by automobile to New Hamp- 
shire and obtain an exclusive in- 
terview with a woman who, according to 
rumor, lived with a ghost. 

Some weeks previous, New England had 
been startled by the report that the phan- 
tom of a beautiful woman, dead for a hun- 
dred years, had appeared in the little town 
of Henniker, New Hampshire, thirty miles 
west of Manchester. The ghost was sup- 
posed to pay nightly visits to its ancestral 
home high on a mountain overlooking the 
village. 

Close upon this information came an 
Associated Press dispatch concerning this 


same unearthly visitor. According to this 
story, which was published in newspapers 
all over the United States, a phantom stage- 
coach, drawn by four specter horses, had 
been seen on the mountain road that led 
to the haunted house. 

F ROM other sources we learned that 
weird tales concerning the old mansion 
had been in circulation among the residents 
of Henniker for a hundred years. “Voices” 
had been heard inside its darkened walls. 
Doors swung open and shut without the aid 
of human hands. Bobbing lights sent 
strange signals to the valley below. Terror 
and tragedy lurked in its shadows. At least 
two mysterious deaths, which had never 
been completely solved, occurred on the 
mountainside. 

According to the 
local legend, the 
phantom stage-coach 
had appeared on nu- 
merous occasions in 
the past; and many 
of the earlier inhab- 
itants swore that 
they had seen it. It 
always came just as 
the clock in the vil- 
lage struck twelve 
and dogs howled 
from distant farms. 

The witnesses 
gave vivid descrip- 
tions of the appari- 
tion. Straight over 
the hill the coach 
came (they said), 
death-lights shining 
from the rusty 

The “Ocean- 
Born Mary’’ house 
at Henniker , N. H., 
where tragedy and 
terror have lurked 
for a hundred years 




The True Story of New England's 
Famous Haunted House 

By LOIDELE AMES NORRIS 
of the Boston Herald 



tamps. It was driven by a portly, trans- 
parent coachman who held his prancing 
horses by gleaming wisps of reins. The 
coach pitched and tossed over rocks and 
muddy ruts, but it moved as silently as a 
shadow. A few disputed this latter state- 
ment. They said the screech of a dry axle 
rang out in the night, high above the muffled 
sound of horses’ hoofs. 


M OST of those who claimed to see this 
fearful apparition had turned and fled. 
One or two courageous souls had remained 
although their hearts pounded and their 
knees trembled. Seated inside the coach, 
these witnesses declared, was a beautiful 
woman, all in white, who rode with averted 
head. Behind rode two misty footmen. 

One man braver than the rest had fol- 
lowed the coach as it lurched on through 
the darkness. He saw it reach the haunted 
house and pass through the tumble-down 
gate. Then, with a flourish, the specter 
coachman reined in his ghostly steeds be- 
neath the gnarled branches of an old apple 
tree that stood beside an ancient well. 

A footman descended and opened the door 
of the coach. The woman, in silks and 
satins that swept the ground and yet left no 
mark, walked over 
to the well and 
peered inside. Drawn 
by a curiosity great- 
er than fear, the 
man approached the 
silent group. 

Suddenly the wo- 
man turned and fled 
toward the coach. 

Just as she stepped 
inside, the moon 
came from behind a 
cloud and the rays 
fell full upon her 
face. 

The man leaned 
forward, then re- 
coiled with a shriek 
of terror. 


( From a photograph) 


He had gazed upon the face of a demon! 

The door of the coach swung to and be- 
fore the village clock had finished striking, 
he was alone. The coach had vanished. 

Hours later he stumbled down into the 
village. He had hardly finished telling his 
story when he dropped to the ground. 
Around his neck were the marks of livid 
fingers. 

At the present time many residents of 
Henniker laugh at this 
story; others hint of a 
forgotten murder that 
took place years ago, 
when the body of the 
victim was stuffed down 
the well to escape de- 
tection. These persons 
say that the phantom 
woman is the ghost of 
a lady who lived in the 


Mrs. Flora E. 
Roy, seated 
in the Eagle 
Room, where 
incredi ble 
horrors have 
occurred. 
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ghost Stories 


haunted house long ago — “Ocean-Born 
Mary,” as the natives call her — whose mor- 
tal remains lie buried in the little cemetery 
at Henniker. 

In spite of modern skepticism the house 
has maintained its sinister reputation and— 
until very recently — stood untenanted and 
deserted in its lonely clearing on the moun- 
tainside, a mile or so from the nearest 
neighbor. Many of the younger generation 
have never heard of its romantic story and 
laugh to scorn the possibility that any un- 
explainable things happen in the red house 
on the hill. Yet it is seldom that anyone 
uses the mountain road after nightfall — the 
road traveled long ago by Lafayette, when 
it was the post-road between Hillsboro and 
Hopkinton. 

The house is now owned and occupied by 
Mrs. Flora E. Roy, the widow of a prom- 
inent physician, and her son, L. M. A. 
Roy, a well-known New York artist. Their 
moving into the house was the occasion for 
the revival of . all the old tales — as was to 
be expected. The surprising thing, how- 
ever, is this: according to our information, 
both Mrs. Roy and her son actually believed 
that they shared the house with a ghost! 

And then came the report of the re- 
appearance of the phantom stage-coach ! Just 
what it might mean was a matter of con- 
jecture. Perhaps the whole story was a 
tissue of rumor and lurid imagination. Yet, 
if there was any truth in it, how does it fed 
to live in a house said to be haunted? It 
was my assignment to locate the house, in- 
terview Mrs. Roy and find out. 

After making numerous detpurs, we ar- 
rived in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
where we stopped for lunch. As we crossed 
the long bridge leading to the western part 
of the city, the sunshine glittered on the 
spray flung into the air where the river 
swept over a huge dam. 

TiY the time we had passed Goffstown, the 
afternoon sun was slanting down on the 
breast-shaped mounds of the twin Un- 
canoonuc Mountains. We turned onto a 
dirt road from which the sky was hardly 
visible because of the inter-twined branches 
of the trees overhead. 

Over little one-way bridges, around sharp 
corners, up hills and down valleys, the nar- 
row trail continued. Now and then we 
would pass through a village with its gen- 
eral store and gasoline pump, its Civil War 
memorial on the green and its little white 
church. Then again into the wilderness. 


An official iron marker stood by the side of 
the road. We had entered the township of 
Henniker. 

The- afternoon sun was suddenly blotted 
out by heavy black clouds, appearing from 
nowhere; they pressed close to the earth, 
shutting off charming vistas of hills and 
distant mountains. There was an ominous 
lull. A few dried leaves whirled in the 
road. Drops of rain showed on the wind- 
shield. A gust of wind stirred up spirals 
of dust. 

A JAGGED, vivid bolt of lightning split 
the heavens, followed by a terrific clap 
of thunder. Then came the rain — sheets of 
it. We were in the midst of a mountain 
cloudburst. Rain — rain — and more rain, 

driven by a howling wind ! 

The car quivered in the gale. Rain beat 
against the roof, hammered against the 
tightly shut windows, dripped through the 
closed ventilator and radiator. The road 
became a writhing, twisting torrent. Still 
we pushed on through a barrage of blue- 
green lightning flashes, punctuated by thun- 
der crashes. The engine missed fire, back- 
fired and then resumed its even purr. 

Slippery, skidding miles through a wil- 
derness and then — a country store. A 
tousled head peered through the doorway, 
a hand jerked significantly toward the ever- 
present gasoline pump. 

“Where’s the Ocean-Born Mary house?” 
Blackinton, the photographer, asked. 

The man at the door raised his hand to 
his head. 

“Eh, what’s thet yer say?” he shouted 
above the wind. “You’ll hev ter speak loud. 
I’m hard o’ hearin'.” 

“The Ocean-Born Mary house!” Black- 
inton shouted. 

More heads appeared. 

“They want to go to the Ocean-Born 
Mary house!” somebody said — and more 
men in shirt-sleeves crowded out on the 
wind-swept piazza. 

“Reckon they think it’s some newfangled 
road-house,” one of them announced to the 
others, and they all guffawed. 

“We want the Ocean-Born Mary house,” 
the photographer insisted. 

“Wal, stranger,” one of the men began, 
“I reckon you know yer own business best, 
but it’s a bad day ter be goin’ ter the Ocean- 
Born Mary house. Anyway, she sets up 
thar on thet mountain erbout tew miles back 
from the main road. Reckon the quickest 
way is ter foller the back trail up the moun- 


THE INVISIBLE TENANT 
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tain, keep on goin’ till yer meet the fork 
of the road, turn ter yer left past the de- 
serted school, keep on goin’ ’n you’re thar. 
Hope you don’t meet with the stage-coach 
on the way up. Thet’s the route folks say 
she takes.” 

This time nobody laughed. 

The rain moderated but the wind still 
blew a gale. One or two of the men dis- 
appeared inside 
the store; but the 
rest, disregarding 
the weather, 
watched us in si- 
lence until we van- 
ished from view. 

We turned off 
the black macad- 
am road, drove a 
mile or so on 
another dirt road 
lined by somber 
pines, and then 
turned onto a nar- 
row wagon trail 
up the steep side 
of the mountain. 

Overhead, the 
wind still whistled 
through the trees. 

Bushes on both 
sides scratched the 
sides of the ma- 
chine as we 
ploughed our way 
upward, following 
the almost oblit- 
erated wagon 
tracks. Moisture 
dripped down from 
the rain-filled 
leaves. Swiftly 
running streams of 
water sometimes 
nearly covered the sharply curving, steadily 
climbing trail. 

Just ahead was the fork of the road. 

In the dull afternoon light the left-hand 
fork stretched forth into a dark, forbidding 
avenue of trees whose leaves showed ghast- 
ly white in the wind. 

Suddenly the photographer grabbed my 
arm. 

“What’s that?” he said. 

In the shadows, something white flut- 
tered — a vague, indistinct object from 
which two arms in wisps of white beckoned. 
Another gust of wind. The car shook and 
trembled. High above, the trees, lashed in 


agony, wailed forth a ghostly requiem. The 
strange Something emerged from its hid- 
ing-place. It whirled into the air. We 
glimpsed it — twisting, turning — hurtling 

straight toward us. A dull, sodden splash! 
It struck the car. Reaching, crawling, the 
Thing climbed over the hood, dripping pools 
of water. It flung itself against the wind- 
shield, oozing like slime across the entire 
front. Our view 
was blotted out. 

I reached for 
the emergency 
brake. 

The car skidded 
to a stop. 

Then both of us 
laughed. Our 
“ghost” was noth- 
ing more nor less 
than an old bunga- 
low apron “es- 
caped” from some- 
body’s clothesline. 

We turned left 
at .the fork, pass- 
ing a clearing 
where a little de- 
serted schoolhouse 
stood with sagging 
roof and broken 
windows. It struck 
a forlorn note 
reminiscent of 
Sleepy Hollow and 
its classic legend 
of the headless 
horseman. 

Another bend in 
the road and we 
came to the end of 
the forest. Just be- 
yond loomed a 
faded red house 
set back in another clearing. The house 
was wind-swept, weather-beaten — a two- 
story structure of early colonial archi- 
tecture. Dormer windows protruded from 
a comfortable old-fashioned roof that told 
of sturdy hand-hewn timbers beneath the 
shingles green with age. Years before, 
there had been several large barns and 
sheds. These, however, had gone and only 
skeletons remained to tell of their passing — 
ruined foundations and sagging, slanting 
walls. Although the paint had faded from 
most of the clapboarding, the house pre- 
sented a dignified appearance in keeping 
with its age. 


All New England has been star- 
tled by the weird phenomena in the 
Ocean-Born Mary house at Henni- 
ker, N. H. Two men were fright- 
ened to death there — and dozens of 
persons claim to have seen a phan- 
tom coach-and-four on the moun- 
tain road near-by. 

But Mrs. Flora E. Roy, widow 
of a prominent physician, was un- 
afraid — she determined to make her 
home there. The most astounding 
manifestations followed! She, too, 
saw and heard ghastly, unexplain- 
able things — the cold horror of the 
invisible world closed around her! 
But she refused to flee. Today this 
gentle little woman is still living 
fearlessly among a thousand terrors ! 

It is the most amazing story ever 
told! 


Beyond, the mountain fell off rapidly. 
Clouds were swiftly lifting' in the gale, 
Rays from the setting sun fell on majestic 
rows of distant mountains. A man emerged 
from underneath a grayish-blue Ford car 
parked by the side of the house; he was 
dressed in riding breeches and a flannel 
shirt He came down the tiled path to meet 
us. 

It was L. M. A. Roy, the artist. We had 
arrived at the Ocean-Born Mary house. 

The front door opened. Standing in the 
spacious doorway was a quaint old lady in 
rusty black with Paisley shawl and dainty 
white cap. 

“Won’t you come in?" she asked cor- 
dially. This was Mrs. Roy, the woman 
who lives with a ghost. 

“TIES,” began Mrs. Roy, some time later 
when we were comfortably seated be- 
fore logs crackling in the fireplace in Ocean- 
Born Mary’s house. “It’s all true. Ocean- 
Born Mary has indeed returned — and she 
has found peace at last. The curse on tire 
house is ended.” 

“You mean she’s living here with you?” 
I asked, hardly able to believe my ears. 

“Certainly,” Mrs. Roy replied in all seri- 
ousness. “I suppose some folks wouldn’t 
like to live in a house with a ghost. I think 
that it is wonderful. She’s a whole lot of 
companjr. Living so far away from the 
rest of the world as we do — the radio is our 
only connecting link — it’s a comfort to know 
when my son is away that there is someone 
else in the house.” 

The photographer who had remained 
silent up to now leaned forward. 

“Then you are a spiritualist?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Not at all,” denied Mrs. Roy. “I merely 
have an open mind. I think that the radio 
has proven very conclusively that we are 
constantly surrounded by influences of 
which we know nothing. Yes, it seems to 
me that we are living in a world of psychic 
wonders — that the unseen world is coming 
closer and closer. Perhaps we shall soon 
come to the point where we can communi- 
cate with those who have passed on. In 
fact, I think that here in the Ocean-Born 
Mary house we have arrived at a solution 
of the problem. At least Ocean-Born Mary 
has managed to make herself understood 
the several times she thought it necessary." 
She paused. “The solution,” she said 
slowly, “is simply the result of the casting 
out of fear. Most people are afraid of spirit 


demonstrations. I am not, because I am 
thoroughly convinced that the good in the 
spiritual world outweighs the forces of evil,” 

“Why should anyone be afraid?” inter- 
posed Mr. Roy. “I think if people ’were to 
study these things seriously, they would 
not be so frightened when they encounter 
the supernatural. If spirits wished to 
harm folks, they could do so anywhere.” 

“People advised us against buying this 
house when we first broached the idea,” 
continued Mrs. Roy. “They said the house 
had an ugly history. They told us terrible 
things about it. They said natives avoided 
it because of the voices heard after dark 
and the death-lights which were said to 
lure people to their doom. According to 
their stories, once or twice folks had come 
to investigate and they had never been seen 
afterward. Two mysterious deaths were 
definitely known to have occurred near-by 
and there was talk of other horrible trag- 
edies, including a murder long ago near the 
well. 

“Kirk Pierce, the nephew of President 
Franklin Pierce, gave us much informa- 
tion and so did several members of the Wal- 
lace family, descendants of the woman 
whose spirit haunts this house. The first 
uncanny death, actually on record, was that 
of Major Robert Wallace, the son of Ocean- 
Born Mary and the original owner of the 
coach-and-four which has appeared re- 
cently on the mountain road. 

“According to the story, Major Wallace 
was overseeing some slaves down in the 
fields behind the house. He was riding 
one of his favorite horses. After the work 
was finished, he desired to get back to the 
house as soon as possible and so he took 
a short cut on a lonely and unfrequented 
path. He had gone only a few yards when 
the horse stopped short, flanks quivering. 

“O0METHING was ahead in the path. The 
^ horse for the first time in its life seemed 
frightened and tried to turn back. Major 
Wallace gave him the spur. Again the 
horse tried to turn back. The Major could 
see nothing ahead, though he had thought 
for a moment that there might be a snake 
coiled up in the path, ready to strike. No- 
body knows just what happened next. But 
hours later they found the Major lying 
face down on the turf. A terrible look of 
fear had transfixed his features. And no 
one ever learned the secret of his awful 
experience, for he never spoke of it and 
died soon after. This was in 1815. 
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“Some time later the house took its 
second toll. Another Wallace was found 
dead on the mountainside. On his face 
was that same terrible look — a look which 
might have been occasioned by a peep into 
the deepest recesses of hell. Officially it 
was called suicide, but people hinted there 
was more to the story than ever reached the 
public. 

“We were only able to get the most 
meager information concerning both of 
these deaths, and some parts of the story 
may have been idle hearsay. Yet without 
a doubt the house exerted some sort of an 
evil influence which the good folk of Heti- 
niker feared. 

E were unafraid. We were deter- 
, mined that the gossip of a hundred 
years would not shake our personal liking 
for the mansion. Besides, if there was any 
truth in the story, both my son and myself 
thought that if we made the Ocean-Born 
Mary house a real home, filled with un- 
folding love and happiness, it might bring 
peace and content to those troubled souls 
who were said to have haunted it. 

“I will admit we were skeptical. We 
thought nothing would happen. But we 
were wrong.” 

Sitting there before the dying embers 
in the huge fireplace, with the silence 
of the New Hampshire hills creeping down 
upon the house, Mrs. Roy proceeded to un- 
fold the amazing, almost unbelievable story 
of how the ghost of Ocean-Born Mary 
came back to live in her ancestral home 
after more than a hundred years of trou- 
bled wandering. 

Things had moved along in routine 
fashion the first few days after the 
Roys moved into the haunted house. Both 
mother and son noted with some interest 
the old H and L hinges which early settlers 
installed to scare away the devil, and ex- 
amined the double crosses on the doors 
supposed to be sure protection against 
witches. 

A week passed and still nothing hap- 
pened. 

And then 

Mrs. Roy came downstairs one morning 
to find the door leading from the kitchen 
into the Eagle Room wide open. She knew 
it had been shut the night before, because 
she had had considerable difficulty in clos- 
ing the latch. No one else could have 
opened it. She was alone in the house. Her 
son was away on business. 


Some hours later she happened to men- 
tion the fact to a chance acquaintance in 
the village. To Mrs. Roy’s surprise the 
acquaintance took it seriously. 

“Why, of course!” this woman said. 
“You didn’t think that you folks were 70 - 
ing to have that big house all to your- 
selves, did you? Ocean-Born Mary has 
come home. That Eagle Room used to he 
her bedroom. The marks of her four- 
poster can still be seen on the floor.” 

To Mrs. Roy it was merely a coincidence. 
Yet before the morning was fiver, she 
found herself in the little village cemetery 
before the grave of Ocean-Born Mary, 
who had died oh the thirteenth of February, 
1814, “in the 94th year of her age.” And 
before returning to the house on the hill, 
she obtained a copy of Colonel Coggswell’s 
history of Henniker, intending to read at 
her earliest opportunity the romantic story 
of the woman whose home she now oc- 
cupied. 

But there were many things tp do. The 
afternoon hours slipped by quickly. Her 
son returned home before dinner and it was 
evening before she thought of the book 
again. Then it was dark and she was dead 
tired. She placed the history in the book- 
case for safekeeping and went upstairs to 
bed — first remembering, however, to fasten 
the door that had opened so mysteriously 
the night before. 

Several hours later she awakened from 
a sound sleep with a start. Her chamber 
door was swinging ajar. The house was 
silent except for the regular breathing of 
her son in the next room. She got up and 
closed the door, fastening the latch tightly. 
For ten minutes she lay still, trying to drop 
off to sleep again. Instead, each moment 
found her growing more and more wide- 
awake, There came a sound from down- 
stairs. The old grandfather’s clock was 
ready to strike the hour. She counted the 
strokes. It was eleven o’clock. There was 
no moon. Outside, the night stretched dark 
and forbidding. 

- -~ 'i 

CLUMBER would not be coaxed. She 

counted sheep, made mental maps and 
repeated the multiplication tables. All in 
vain. The darkness seemed to shut down 
in a thick blanket of gloom, rolling up 
against the house in smothering folds that 
made breathing difficult. Vaguely uneasy, 
she got quietly out of bed, tiptoed across the 
room to the mantel, got a candle, lighted 
it and tried to interest herself in a current 
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magazine. But she was too nervous to read. 

The flame of the candle flared and sput- 
tered in some sudden draft. Mrs. Roy 
glanced toward the windows. They were 
closed. Contrary to her usual habit, she 
had forgotten to open either the door or 
the windows before retiring. However, the 
flame burned brightly again. Mrs. Roy 
continued reading. There are many drafts 
in old houses, she told herself. 

The candle flickered again and died down 
to a blue flame. Dank, bleak shadows 
menaced the corners of the bedroom. The 
flame went out. She fumbled for a match 
and relighted it. A few instants — and then 
again the flame was extinguished as though 
snuffed by unseen fingers. Beyond the en- 
gulfing folds of darkness Mrs. Roy sensed 
some unknown presence. 

ELOW, the grandfather clock struck the 
three-quarter chime. It was fifteen min- 
utes before twelve o’clock. Then out of the 
silence came a cry — a cry shrill and pene- 
trating although far distant, a cry hardly 
human yet seemingly born of agony. 

Mrs. Roy waited in the darkness. 

For a few moments, silence — and then it 
came again. 

It was somewhat closer now. Mrs. Roy 
felt for her matches. They were gone. She 
fumbled for the candle. That, too, was gone. 
She tried to call her son. The words died 
in her throat. Out on the mountainside 
some strange Thing was abroad, and she 
was powerless. 

Again the cry came — again and again. 
It was closer now — closer — closer. Other 
noises intruded into the night — noises seem- 
ingly muffled by the dark blanket of gloom 
enshrouding the Ocean-Born Mary house. 
The sound of horses’ hoofs — -the clink of 
harness — and, high above all, the strange 
shriek that rose and fell. It was very near 
the house now. 

Suddenly she recognized the weird sound 
with a derisive smile. It was nothing more 
than the screech of an axletree badly in 
need of grease. 

She settled herself back comfortably in 
bed, thinking that some farmer was passing 
along the road, and then remembered — the 
spectral coach and four! 

The darkness lifted or else she imagined 
it. Out on that old dirt road some indistinct 
mass, blacker than the night, was passing 
slowly by, a smudge against the shadows 
rendered pasty-gray, perhaps by emana- 
tions of some psychic illumination which 


set the Thing off in dull relief against the 
hillside. The sound of the horses came 
distinctly — the screech of the axle was just 
outside her door. It stopped, as though in- 
visible reins were jerked by a coachman. 
And then the cavalcade resumed its 
journey. 

Suddenly, down by the old apple tree, 
beside the haunted well, the shadows thick- 
ened into an opaque mass. It looked like — 
it could be — a stage-coach — the stage-coach 
that was said to pass that way, bearing a 
phantom with the body of a beautiful 
woman and the face of a devil ! 

There it lingered, silent except for the 
occasional clink of metal. Forms gathered 
in the darkness — shadows perhaps — but 
forms they looked in the dusky night. And, 
among them, one stood out sharply — a tall 
form clad in flowing garments, seemingly 
waiting 

A sound below stairs — the grandfather 
clock boomed forth the hour of midnight 

The night outside was suddenly clean and 
undefiled. Stars peeped forth. The shadows 
beside the well had disappeared. 

Downstairs a door opened. Something 
fell with a dull thud to the floor, A stair 
creaked. Another and another. Some 
Thing was climbing the stairs. 

The bedroom latch clicked. There came 
a draft of chill, cold air — salt air suggestive 
of the sea. 

Mrs. Roy turned. She leaped to her feet. 

The door of the bedroom was swinging 
slowly open! 

The floor trembled beneath her. Mrs. 
Roy had considerable difficulty in maintain- 
ing her footing. The room — the bed — the 
ceiling — all were tipping. It grew as light 
as day — and Mrs. Roy found herself in un- 
accustomed surroundings ! Clothes, hang- 
ing on wooden walls, swayed and swung 
with an undulating motion. It was almost 
as though she was on board a ship. 

She was on a ship ! Through an open 
port-hole she caught sight of water — a 
smooth, placid expanse of water stretching 
as far as she could see! 

COMEHOW everything seemed perfectly 
^ logical although she realized that she had 
no rightful place here. She was just present 
in a detached sort of way — a spectator. 

A woman came into the stateroom. Mrs. 
Roy stared at her. She was dressed in flow- 
ing gray robes, with white neckerchief and 
a plain white cap. The visitor did not seem 
to see Mrs. Roy and the latter tried to 
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speak. Words would not come. The 
woman hurried out of the room. 

Mrs. Roy glanced about her. Everything 
was crude and rough. Near-by was some 
sort of a table fastened to the wall, with 
an inkstand of antique design securely at- 
tached to the table. Close by were quills 
and a sanding box. She noticed an un- 
finished letter, written in quaint copper- 
plate script, and her eyes traveled idly over 
it. 

She started suddenly and looked again, 
almost unable to believe. The letter was 
dated 1720. 

1720! There was no mistaking the 
figures. More than two hundred years ago ! 
There it lay on the table untouched, un- 
yellowed by age. There must be some mis- 
take ! Yet, there was the letter. She picked 
it up. Her eyes glanced over the closing 
paragraphs, noting the old-fashioned word- 
ing and the long “s’s” that looked like “f’s”. 

Truly not much of real import hath 
tranfpired fince you bade this little 
group of emigrants Godfpeed that day 
in Londonderry. All of us, ’tis true, 
are looking forward with impatience, 
fcarce concealed, to this new country 
of which we have all heard fo much. 

Of late, however, Capt. Wilfon has 
been fore preffed, as for many days now 
we have lain becalmed a few hundred 
leagues from a town in this new coun- 
try known as Bofton. The captain has 
piled on fail after fail, yet it availeth 
us naught. Day after day we drift. It 
may be the Lord’s will, yet the need of 
dif patch is fore grave, for the young 
and comely wife of Capt. Wilfon is 
foon to become a mother. 

In fact 

The sudden fretful cry of a very young 
infant rang out through the ship. Mrs. Roy 
opened the door and stepped out. All was 
commotion. Women were running back 
and forth. Members of the crew stood by 
with an anxious yet sheepish air. 

A NOTHER door opened. A bronzed man, 
dressed in the seafaring clothes of the 
period, stepped forth. It was Captain Wil- 
son. Capable of coping with most situ- 
ations, it was evident that he had at last 
encountered one phase of life in which 
years of commanding a vessel helped but 
little. He carried himself with dignity, yet 
his features, drawn and wan, showed the 


strain that he had been under during the 
last few hours. 

There was a moment of hushed expec- 
tancy. 

“It’s a girl,’’ he said. “And the Lord will- 
ing, they both will live.” 

From the crow’s-nest in the rigging 
above there came a sudden cry. 

“Sail, ho!” 

The captain became instantly the man of 
action. 

“Where away?” he shouted. 

“A few points off the main beam.” 

As yet the tiny sail could not be seen 
from the deck. Apparently not a breath of 
air was stirring. The sails hung limp and 
useless. Yet hour by hour the tiny patch 
grew until it could be seen from the deck 
without a glass. The ship came closer and 
closer, a long, low, sinister craft. 

Hr 1 HE blood-red flag of England was run 
*■ up the halyards. The stranger displayed 
no colors. There was something menacing 
and uncanny in its steady approach while 
the English ship lay motionless. 

Captain Wilson became worried. Groups 
of emigrants gathered on deck, watching. 
Members of the crew stood about, looking 
with lowering brows toward the craft. 

There came a puff of smoke from the 
strange ship — a dull report I 

A shot ricocheted across the smooth ex- 
panse of ocean. It dropped beneath the 
surface with a sullen splash a few hundred 
yards ahead of the ship. Simultaneously 
a flag burst forth from the rakish craft. It 
was jet black and displayed the dread skull 
and cross-bones ! 

“Pirates!” somebody cried. “Pirates!” 

The cry passed from mouth to mouth... 
Pirates ! And they were unarmed. 

Captain Wilson was no coward. Pie 
gave orders that muskets, cutlasses and 
side-arms be served to all able-bodied men. 
Meanwhile the lane between the two ships 
was gradually narrowing. An air of sus- 
pense spread over the doomed ship. 
Several of the women grew hysterical. 
Others prayed. 

Crowds of men, armed to the teeth, could 
now be seen standing on the decks of the 
pirate ship. Hardened dogs of the sea they 
were> thirsty for blood and hungry for 
plunder. Standing a little apart on the bul- 
warks was the pirate chief — dirks and pis- 
tols thrust in a vivid silk sash — bits of burn- 
ing tow stuck in' ears and whiskers — a 
leveled pistol in one hand and a cutlass in 
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the other. He looked sullen Bind savage. 

“Stand by to repel boarders,” ordered 
Captain Wilson in a grim, steady voice. 

The two ships crashed. Swarms of 
pirates climbed over the side of the helpless 
vessel above which the flag of England 
hung limply. The crew fought bravely but 
they were outnumbered and speedily dis- 
armed. Several of the most likely women 
were huddled to one side while the pirates 
looted and plundered to their hearts’ con- 
tent before scuttling the ship. 

Captain Wilson and the pirate chief met 
face to face. 

“■nOU’VE captured us through sheer 

Va strength of numbers,” the Englishman 
said in a low voice. “We’re ready to die like 
men but there is one request that I make 
of you which I trust you have sufficient 
manhood to carry out. In my cabin there 
is a young woman who has just given birth 
to a child. Whatever is in store for the rest 
of us, I beg of you to treat them gently.” 

The pirate’s eyes narrowed. 

“Where are they?” he said at last. Cap- 
tain Wilson led the way below deck. Be- 
hind him, cutlass pounding on the wooden 
stairs, thumped the pirate captain. They 
went into the room where Mrs. Wilson lay 
weak and helpless. 

“S’blood,” the pirate croaked. “S’blood! 
What have we here?” 

The mother looked at him with implor- 
ing eyes, one arm vainly shielding the tiny 
bit of humanity that had come into the 
world only a few hours before. The pirate 
pushed her to one side and bent over the 
child. 

Captain Wilson’s hand stole toward a 
pocket where a pistol lay concealed. 

It may have been the burning bits of tow 
in the pirate’s whiskers, although babies are 
not supposed to see during the first few 
hours of their life; it may have been the 
gleam of the dangling golden earrings. It 
may have been a hundred or one other 
things but, anyway, the child, instead of 
creeping toward its mother, gurgled glee- 
fully at the pirate and extended one chubby 
hand. 

“God’s blood,” he swore weakly. “God’s 
blood.” The hard, grim lines on his face 
relaxed as he took the child in his arms 
and turned to the waiting father with a 
grin. 

“I’ll spare the ship and all on board on 
one condition.” The father’s face grew 
doubtful but the pirate now positively 


beamed with joy. “Give me leave to 
christen this child. That’s all I ask.” 

A few moments later a strange crowd 
gathered on deck. 

On the quarter-deck stood the pirate 
chief, gingerly carrying the new-born child. 
Beside him stood the father. On the deck 
below waited the crews of both ships. Be- 
yond, the emigrants watched with wonder- 
ing eyes. 

“I christen you ‘Mary’,” the pirate said — 
"Mary, for my mother. And as you were 
born on the high seas, let your name be 
Ocean-Born Mary. May your life be long 
and happy. May only misfortune come to 
those who seek to bring sorrow into your 
life.” 

As the two ships drew apart some time 
afterward, Mrs. Roy drew a deep sigh of 
relief. But all anxiety was not ended. The 
pirate ship put to, and a small boat filled 
with men was launched. All wondered if 
the christening had been merely an idle jest 
and if now the plundering would commence 
in real earnest. With mixed feelings they 
watched the boat come alongside. 

A bolt of greenish-gray silk was tossed 
on board, followed by other gifts. 

“A present from the captain for Ocean- 
Born Mary,” the one-eyed coxswain said. 
“ ’Tis goods for her wedding dress — and 
may the sun shine brightly on that happy 
occasion !” 

The deck tilted. The wind freshened. 
The sails were bellying out. Suddenly 
everything faded. Mrs. Roy felt herself 
slipping — slipping 

It was daylight when Mrs. Roy awoke 
in her bed at the Ocean-Born Mary house. 
The early morning sun lent a cheerful touch 
to the somber, old-fashioned furnishings. 
The scent of the apple blossoms from the 
gnadded tree near the well was wafted 
through the miraculously opened window, 
filling the room with fragrance. 

Downstairs, the door from the Eagle 
Room into the kitchen again stood wide 
open. 

A BOOK had fallen from the bookcase 
‘A during the night. It lay on the floor — 
opened — face down. Mrs. Roy picked it up. 
It was the history of Henniker which she 
had obtained the day before. 

The history was open at the story of the 
birth of Ocean-Born Mary and her chris- 
tening by the pirate chief. The facts, with 
the exception of the letter, were substan- 
tially the same as those strange scenes 
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which had unfolded themselves during the 
night ! 

Later Mrs. Roy learned that the gray silk 
given by the pirate to Ocean-Born Mary 
had been actually worn by her when she 
was married to Thomas Wallace in 1733 
and that a piece of it is still preserved in 
the Henniker Public Library. 

H -1 PI ERE was a long pause when Mrs. 

Roy finished her sensational story — a 
pause that was eventually broken by Mrs. 
Roy herself. 

“That was the way I first met Ocean- 
Born Mary,” she said. “Although I have 
never seen her in the material sense, I feel 
, I know her quite well spiritually. Further- 
more I am sure she is near and happy, be- 
cause since that night I have had great con- 
tentment of mind. Yet that first experience 
made me wonder whether or not I was 
going to like to live here. 

“I was not afraid. Love had cast out 
any fear which I might have had at first, 
and I waited eagerly for her return. She 
didn’t manifest herself to us, however, for 
quite some time, although the door in the 
Eagle Room was found open frequently 
and the stage-coach made several visits. 

“In the meantime we were very busy 
fixing up the house. From the first we 
planned to restore this old mansion just as 
it was during Ocean-Born Mary’s lifetime. 
We searched the neighborhood for furni- 
ture that had belonged here originally, and 
bought it back. It is our intention to make 
this house a museum show-place of 
that period of American life, so that not 
only may the name of this famous New 
Hampshire woman be perpetuated but also 
people may see and appreciate how our fore- 
fathers lived. 

“We had come to the selection of dra- 
peries. I confess we didn’t know just what 
to do. Up in the old loom room were spin- 
ning-wheels and looms which had belonged 
to the Wallace family, but we didn’t know 
how to use them. The only alternative 
seemed to buy material that really was not 
historically correct. Half in jest I re- 
marked to my son that I wished Ocean- 
Born Mary were here to help us. 

“That night, before going to bed, I hap- 
pened to go into 'the loom room. I had 
only a lighted candle. Suddenly it flickered 
and burned low, just as the candle did that 
night when I heard the stage-coach. This 
time I shielded the flame — in time to catch 
sight of some movement beside one of the 


spinning-wheels. I did not feel any fear. 

“Protecting the flame as best I could, I 
made my way over to that corner of the 
room. There was nobody there; but the 
wheel, said to have been owned and used 
by Ocean-Born Mary, was turning as 
though somebody had just left itl 

“That settled everything in my mind. 

“Although neither of us knew, anything 
about spinning or weaving, somehow we 
picked the art up and now we are re- 
weaving exact duplicates of the rugs and 
mats which once covered the softwood 
floors. Most of the flax and other material 
is spun on the hand looms; the dyes are 
made from roots, barks and plants grow- 
ing in the vicinity. Many of these dyes 
were originally Indian formulas. Many 
times when weaving, I would be undecided 
about the pattern — and then I would feel a 
presence near me and a sudden inspiration 
would tell me what to do. Since then I have 
discovered that Ocean-Born Mary was an 
expert spinner and weaver. Spiritualists 
have told me that we learned this craft 
through Ocean-Born Mary’s spiritual gui- 
dance. 

“From that time on I have felt that 
Ocean-Born Mary is always with us and 
I am never lonely or depressed, because I 
always have company. Many times when 
either my son or myself approach some of 
the doors which are partly open, they swing 
entirely open as though propelled by un- 
seen hands. At night I hear the latch of 
my bedrobm lift and the door opens slowly, 
just as it did on that first occasion. The 
stage-coach passes quite frequently at mid- 
night, but it never bothers us any more be- 
cause we feel that Ocean-Born Mary is con- 
tent to be with us and her comings and 
goings are none of our business. 

“ lUST last week an interesting thing oc- 
curred. No one had been in the Lafayette 
Room for several days, and we were show- 
ing the room to visitors. I looked at the 
bed and there was a place on it where it 
seemed someone had been lying down. Even 
the visitors noticed it and said it looked as 
though someone had been lying on the bed. 

“Other strange things have happened 
which convince me that psychic influences 
are at work. Last summer I was waiting 
for my son to come home from a long trip. 
It was late in the afternoon and, as my 
work was finished, I sat in the window 
awaiting his return. Suddenly the dog’s tail 
began to wag. Over the hill in the dis- 
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tance I heard the horn of my son’s car. 

“The dog’s tail wagged faster. He looked 
at me and then stared eagerly out of the 
window. Presently my son’s car came into 
view. He waved as he passed the house. 
I saw him turn down the lane leading into 
the shed where he kept the car, and heard 
the squeal of his brakes as the car came to 
a clattering stop. The dog whined and 
ran to the door. I opened it. He sprang 
through while I followed leisurely behind. 

“Suddenly the dog barked in worried 
fashion — short, sharp, anxious barks. He 
whined. I knew something wa$j wrong 
and I hurried. I turned the corner of the 
lane and stood in shocked surprise. 

“There was no car there! 

“The dog ran about in excited circles, 
sniffing. The hair on his back became 
erect. I felt a cold, prickling sensation 
along my spine. 

“I knew I had seen my son’s car. It was 
painted a peculiar color and had other 
characteristics that distinguished it from 
cars of the same make. And I knew it had 
turned down the lane. I was afraid he had 
been in an accident. I had read of such 
things. 

“Three hours later my son drove into the 
yard. 

" 'I’m sorry I couldn’t get home any 
sooner, Mother,’ he said. ‘I was awfully 
afraid you would worry and I wished we 
had a telephone so I could get in touch 
with you to let you know that I was all 
right.’ 


“This sort of thing happens so frequently 
that we think nothing of it, although we 
never had similar experiences elsewhere — 
nor here, for that matter, until Ocean-Born 
Mary had made her presence felt. Very 
often when one of us is alone and wonder- 
ing about the other, this same thing hap- 
pens, apparently to reassure the one at 
home. The queer part of it all is that 
usually the absent one is hundreds of miles 
away and totally ignorant that anything has 
happened until home is reached.” 

It was growing late. Boston was almost 
a hundred miles away. The photographer 
had taken all necessary shots as soon as we 
arrived. We arose to go. 

“This is the room where Ocean-Born 
Mary slept,” said Mrs. Roy. “Right where 
you are sitting are the marks on the floor 
made by her bed. Just behind this room is 
the kitchen. There is a heavy lock on the 
adjoining door, but this is the door we find 
open the most. Then we know that she is 
with us again.” 

We left thoroughly convinced that the 
Roys actually believe that the spirit of Ocean- 
Born Mary has come again to help bring 
the joy of living to the lonely house on the 
mountain top where only terror and death 
lurked for so many years. Just before we 
turned the corner into the darkness, we 
looked back. Lights, tended by loving fin- 
gers, shone out from the windows as of old, 
and we felt that the spirit of Ocean-Born 
Mary had indeed come back to a real home. 

As for the rest — who knows? 


CThc Kaiser s messenger of Doom 


TH ANY of Germany’s believers in spirit 
LLL manifestations insist that phantoms, 
contrary to tradition and general belief, are 
not always dressed in white. Several have 
declared they have encountered apparitions 
whose raiment, though of the customary 
filmy texture, was blue, yellow, green, 
purple and even red. In support of this con- 
tention they cite the “Red Woman” of the 
Hohenzollern family, perhaps the most 
widely known ghost in all Germany. 

It is alleged that this specter, always in 


brilliant red, appeared time and again dur- 
ing the World War to the Kaiser, members 
of his family and some of his leading mili- 
tary officers, and that disaster befell the 
Hohenzollern armies immediately thereaf- 
ter. In the flesh the woman was a Baron- 
ess but she died many years ago. In her 
lifetime she was connected by marriage with 
the reigning families of Baden, Karlsruhe, 
Brandenburg and Darmstadt. She also ap- 
peared to recent generations of these fami- 
lies to warn them of impending trouble. 


/ 


Mij Bewitched Lover 

Dick lay in a coma and no doctor could help him. 
But Ir—l dared to brave the terrors of the 
Other World for his sake 1 


T HERE are still those who do not 
believe in ghosts. Perhaps I would 
not, if I had not had experiences 
which prove to me beyond a doubt 
that they do exist and that they 
work for good, and sometimes for evil, just 
like human' beings. 

My dear mother died when I was quite 
small and at the age of fifteen I lost my 
father. My only living relative was my 
father’s brother, Jasper Mason. Unfortu- 
nately he and my father had never been 
friendly, but although I had heard that 
Uncle Jasper had a mean and cruel nature, 
to me he appeared merely gruff and silent. 


By 

MARQARET MASON 

<As told to 
Km BATTER 



After my father’s death my uncle arranged 
for me to go to school in a distant town. 
He explained that he felt it his duty to give 
me an education, since my father — this he 
stressed rather resentfully — had died prac- 
tically without a penny. Naturally I was 
grateful to him, although inwardly I wished 
he was doing it more from love than duty. 

I seldom saw him and when I was eight- 
een I wrote him and suggested that I take 
a course in stenography so that I might earn 
my own living. He replied enthusiastically, 
very glad that I was anxious to stand on my 
own feet, and mentioning that this common- 
sense streak in me must have come from my 
mother as I certainly could not have in- 
herited it from my father. 

This ^addened me, for L had loved my 
father and it seemed such a pity that a 
brother’s hate should live on, even after the 
man at whom it was directed had passed 
away. (I had heard that one reason for my 
uncle’s bitterness toward my father was the 
fact that Uncle Jasper had also loved my 
mother.) 



His ghostly finger 
traced glowing, 
phosphorescent 
letters in the air 


About six months later I went to New 
York, equipped to take a secretarial posi- 
tion. My uncle immediately obtained a place 
for me in a lawyer’s office and then made- 
it plain that henceforth he would not be 
responsible for me — financially or otherwise. 

Work filled my days and thoughts, and 
for a few months nothing of moment hap- 
pened. Then two very unusual' events took 
place. The first was romantic. A young 
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lawyer joined our firm, and from the very 
first I liked him and he seemed to like me. 
Frankly, he was the first man whom I had 
ever really noticed, and immediately a 
friendship grew up between us which prom- 
ised a greater fulfilment. 

The second thing was the death of my 
uncle. This came as a complete shock and 
I felt a great loneliness at the loss of my 
last relative, although this feeling was partly 
offset by my new-found friendship with 
Richard Manly. 

IT was with surprise that I learned that 
*• my uncle had left me a beautiful early 
American chair. I couldn’t imagine why, 
for as Uncle hated Father I thought he 
would entirely ignore me, especially as he 
had more than once intimated that he would 
leave everything to his housekeeper. 

But to leave a single chair certainly 
seemed strange ! The lawyer told me, how- 
ever, that my uncle had explained that he 
felt I should have it as it had been given 
him by my father. Hearing this, I imme- 
diately fell in love with the chair and vowed 
that I would never part with it. 

My romantic friendship with Richard 
Manly developed rapidly. We went fre- 
quently to dinner and the theater, and it was 
during dinner one evening that the conver- 
sation turned on my father. I had been 
praising his kindness and good nature and 
ended by saying that it was probably those 
very qualities in him that had left me 
penniless. 

Richard asked what I meant and I replied : 

“Father died suddenly. A will, made only 
a few months previously, left me one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but when the lawyers 
looked into his affairs they found only about 
three thousand.” 

Richard frowned as he said quizzically, 
“You mean he loaned it without collateral 
to someone who was mean enough to take 
advantage of his death and say nothing 
about it?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied, shrugging my 
shoulders. “The lawyers searched and ad- 
vertised and did all they could, but nothing 
ever came of it. That was four years ago.” 

“But surely ” Richard started to argue 

the matter. 

“It’s no use,” I interrupted gently. “It’s 
a subject I’d rather not talk about. It only 
starts me thinking hopelessly, for there’s no 
solution.” 

So the conversation drifted to other sub- 
jects and my disagreeable thoughts vanished 


in the joy of watching Richard’s handsome 
face and laughing eyes. 

It was quite late when we said good night 
at my door and I ran up to my apartment. 
Undressing quickly, I got into bed. I fell 
into a light sleep, troubled by hazy, disturb- 
ing dreams. It must have been about two 
hours later when I awoke with a start. My 
dreams had been getting worse instead of 
better and, after I was awake, I had a most 
uncanny sensation that I was still dreaming. 

I looked around and noted the familiar 
things in the room. I knew I was awake, 
mind you, and yet felt that I wasn’t. It is' 
hard to describe the sensation but you must 
try to understand. 

Lying there with my eyes open, I noticed' 
a peculiar light in a corner of the room 
which was usually pitch-black. I looked in- 
tently, trying to figure out where the light 1 
came from. As I watched, it grew clearer. 

Fascinated with horror, I lay motionless, 
my heart sounding like a pile-driver in my. 
ears. With overpowering terror I saw the 
peculiar bluish light slowly condense into 
the figure of an old man! 

The next moment the Thing began to 
move toward me. 

I shrank back into my pillow and seized 
the bedclothes with fingers cold with fear.' 
I was powerless to scream, although I 
wanted to with all my might. Then, as the 
figure gradually came nearer, I realized that 
it was the ghost of my Uncle Jasper ! There 
was no mistaking that heavy-featured 
bearded face with the small eyes set too 
close together. 

As I watched the wraith, my fear lessened 
somewhat, for the figure stopped a few feet 
away from my bed and I could see that it 1 
was trying to tell me something. Its head 
kept shaking and its arm moved as if mo- 
tioning someone to go away. This gesture " 
was repeated several times; then the form 
gradually dissolved, and in a few seconds 
the room was quite dark. 

-pUZZLED and weak with the shock of 
L this vision, I fell into a troubled sleep 
and awoke the next morning with a fright- 
ful headache and taut nerves. 

I did not mention this apparition to 
Richard as I feared that he might think me 
an imaginative fool. In the morning light 
the vision seemed more like a nightmare 
than a reality, even to me. 

Had I dreamed the whole thing? Or had 
my uncle’s spirit really appeared to me? If 
I had seen a ghost, what was its object? 
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A few days later Richard said anxiously, 
“Margaret, I hope you won’t think I’m 
interfering, but I’ve looked up your father’s 
will and tried to get some further informa- 
tion about his financial affairs.” 

I smiled and told him that I appreciated 
his effort in my behalf but that I was sure 
it was wasted. 

It was very sweet of him to take such an 
interest, but after the other lawyers had 
done all they could, I was not very hopeful 
that he would be able to help me. 

That night I was once more troubled by 
vaguely unpleasant dreams. As before, 
I awoke in a cold sweat and saw that pe- 
culiar light in the usually dark corner. 
Again my uncle’s figure formed out of the 
uncanny bluish vapor and moved toward me. 
But this time the arms were raised and the 
hands clenched as if in anger. The Thing 
stood like that for a long time — staring at 
me. 

I shuddered with horror as those beady 
eyes seemed to burn into my soul. Shiver- 
ing, I watched and waited. For all I knew, 
the ghost might want to kill me — that terri- 
fying glare of scorn might easily change 
into a look of murderous frenzy. 

At last the arms dropped and the figure 
half turned away. Then the right -arm 
slowly lifted and the index finger seemed to 
be pointing. My eyes followed the direc- 
tion but I could see nothing. 

Then the hand began to move up and 
down and a strange glow seemed to eman- 
ate from the end of the pointing finger. I 
watched, trying to figure out this gesture, 
when suddenly I realized that I was re- 
ceiving a written message from the other 
world ! The ghostly finger was tracing 
glowing, phosphorescent letters in the air ! 

I distinctly saw the letter “B” and then 
“E” and “W.” Gradually the luminous 
letters formed the word : 

BEWARE 

With tense nerves and my mind terribly 
excited, I watched that finger slowly spell 
out its message. After what seemed like 
hours, the finger stopped writing and the 
message was complete. Here is what I saw *: 

BEWARE OF RICHARD MANLY 

For a few seconds the words remained 
glowing, then they began to disappear and 
it was not long before both figure and mes- 
sage had dissolved, leaving me in complete 
and devastating darkness. 


“Beware of Richard Manly! Beware of 
Richard Manly !” 

In my thoughts I repeated the words over 
and over. This time there was no doubt as 
to the reality of my astral visitation. I 
knew that my uncle’s spirit had come to me. 
But why should it want to give me such a 
warning? Surely there was nothing wrong 
with Dick? And yet the spirit must have 
had a powerful reason for warning me. But 
what was the reason? 

TYJ Y head ached with all these queries and 
L L *• the answers I tried to form to them. It 
was all useless. The fact remained that my 
uncle who, although not ever pretending to 
love me, had at least safeguarded my wel- 
fare as a matter of duty, had come back to 
tell me something for my own good. 

At last, with splitting head and tortured 
heart, I was forced to the conclusion that I 
had better give Dick up. He was the only 
man I had ever loved and would ever love; 
besides this, he was actually the only inti- 
mate friend I had. To sever connection with 
him would cut me adrift and leave me terri- 
bly lonely. There would be nobody else and 
I shrank from giving him up. Father, 
Uncle, and now Dick! 

Then, with a sickening sensation, I real- 
ized that it would mean changing my job, 
too. I could not endure working in the 
office with Dick after breaking our friend- 
ship. I could not think of any worse tor- 
ture! No! If I had to give him up, I 
wanted no lingering good-bys ! Almost any- 
one can stand one blow — but long drawn- 
out pain I had not the courage to face. 

So, at the end of the following week, I 
quietly gave up my position and avoided 
seeing Dick. When I got home after that 
last day at the office, I lay down on the 
bed and cried for hours. Never to see him 
again! It was frightful! For a moment I 
half decided to ignore the astral warning. 
But some power — greater than anything I 
had ever known — kept that warning vivid 
in my mind and I knew I must obey it. 

It is easy enough to give up a job, but get- 
ting another one is a matter of time and 
torment. I scoured the city, pored over the 
newspapers, but no position offered itself. 

With weary feet and tired brain, I came 
home one night and sank down on the couch, 
exhausted. My money was getting low and 
if something did not show up soon, I could 
not imagine what I would do. 

I had never felt so blue, so lonely and so 
utterly downcast in all my life. I sat in the 
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chair that my father had given my uncle, 
feeling that by doing so I was a little nearer 
my father, whom I longed for- at that mo- 
ment. I craved his tender, fatherly love 
and advice and I began to cry a little, not 
hysterically, just quietly — thinking of my 
dad and the happy times we had had 
together. 

CUDDENLY I had a peculiar sensation 
that I was not alone in the room. I do 
not mean that I felt another person was 
there. Not at all, but I knew that some- 
thing, some “presence,” was with me. It did 
not frighten me at all. Quite the contrary. 
It seemed to soothe my tired nerves and 
lighten my gloomy mood. 

I heard a voice that seemed to come 'from 
far away and yet was as clear and definite 
as if it were quite close to me. 

“Margaret !” 

For a moment I was startled, for I knew 
that voice beyond any doubt ! It was my 
father speaking! 

“My heart goes out to you in your time 
of trouble,” the voice said tenderly, “but 
you must keep up your courage.” 

My face was joyful as I nodded my head. 
Oh, how I wanted to say something to Dad 
— to tell him how wonderful it was that he 
could speak to me ! There was no doubt in 
my mind as to the reality of this voice from 
another world. Perhaps it was my love for 
my father which brought his spirit so con- 
vincingly near to me. But I was afraid 
that my voice might break the miraculous 
spell which made it possible for me to hear 
him. 

“Listen to these words carefully,” the 
voice went on in more ominous tones, “for 
they concern your whole life.” 

I concentrated with all my effort. 

“In your uncle’s house there is an old 
Italian desk. It was my personal desk. 
After my death, Jasper took it to his home, 
for his own evil purposes. In the back 
there is a secret drawer which is opened by 
a spring in the head of one of the figures 
carved on the left-hand side. The contents 
of this drawer you must take to someone 
familiar with business. You will learn 
much. Good-by, my daughter ” 

The voice had already begun to sink into 
a muffled monotone. I caught the word 
“Margaret” again and then came complete 
silence. 

The desk! The desk! I must find it 
immediately. I could hardly sleep that 
night, wondering what was hidden in it. 


The next morning I was thankful, for the 
first time, that I had no job to go to, for it 
left me free to search for the desk. 

It took only a few hours to reach my 
uncle’s home in New Jersey — which he had 
left, along with his other possessions, to his 
housekeeper. 

I was met at the door by the butler and 
I told him that I was calling on Mrs. B. 
(the housekeeper). He ushered me into an 
anteroom, where I cooled my heels for 
twenty minutes or so. Then I was admitted 
into the presence of the new mistress of the 
household and I explained to her that I 
wanted to see the old Italian desk that had 
formerly belonged to my father. 

“You can’t,” she said abruptly. “I didn’t 
like it and I had it sold at auction with some 
other things.” 

I asked her gently if she would tell me 
the name of the auctioneer. 

By way of reply she summoned the butler, 
saying meanwhile, “I can’t do anything to 
help you. Good-by!” 

Then she walked haughtily out of the 
room. 

Nonplused and chagrined, I left my 
uncle’s house. 

Sold at auction ! Good heavens ! I might 
never find it ! By this time the desk might 
be in California or Texas. But I refused to 
be discouraged and made my way to the 
offices of the lawyers who had handled my 
uncle’s estate. They might be able, to tell 
me the name of the auctioneer. 

Here again I met with discourtesy and 
delay, but I waited in that office for almost 
two hours until finally one of the members 
of the firm saw me in order to get rid of 
me. lie gave me the requested information 
without even looking it up and, murmuring 
the name of the auctioneer, I quickly left the 
office-building in pursuit of this latest clue. 

The auctioneer proved to be an old and 
kindly man. He listened to my excited 
questions regarding the desk with obvious 
amusement, and then he sent the office boy 
for some records. 

y ES,” he said, looking over the sales- 
book, “here it is. It was sold to Selwyn 
Sperowitz of New York City. He is a 
dealer in old furniture and his store is on 
Lexington Avenue. I warn you, though, he 
will probably charge you plenty for that 
desk.” 

I returned to the city late in the after- 
noon. In order to search the secret drawer 
I would be obliged to buy the desk, and I 
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had no money. Not knowing- the contents 
of the drawer, I would not dare share my 
secret knowledge with the antique dealer. 

In my despair and anxiety, suddenly I 
thought of Richard Manly. He, I was sure, 
would listen to my story, and listen sym- 
pathetically. But what of my uncle’s warn- 
ing ! Should I disobey it ? 

| THOUGHT the situation over carefully. 
*• I must disregard either my uncle’s warn- 
ing or my father’s command. Needless to 
say I decided to ask Dick for the money. I 
wrote him a note saying that I had some- 
thing very important to tell him. The next 
morning I received a telegram asking me 
to meet him at luncheon. It was wonderful 


In the weird darkness an uncanny warning came to 
Klargaret Itlason. Dick Itlanly was unworthy of her trust! 

But she loued Dick— loued him with her whole soul! 

Should she giue him up— and lose her one chance at 
happiness and loue? Or should she disregard the sin" 
ister message? 

IDtilCtt would you haue done? 


your uncle, I would have told them it was 
the bunk. But I know you are not the type 
of girl who would kid yourself about such 
things. However, I can’t give any explana- 
tion of your uncle’s warning. Perhaps he 
had some plan of his own for your future 
which he was unable to tell you about before 
he died.” 

I thought that very unlikely. Then I 
asked Dick bluntly if he could help me out 
about the desk. 

“You bet I can,” he said eagerly. “But 
please, dear — ” his hand covered mine — 
“whatever happens, don’t let’s ever be sep- 
arated again.” 

Looking into Dick’s eyes, I determined 
bravely to disregard anything the spirit of 


to see him again. I could have cried for joy! 

Poor Dick, although overjoyed to see me, 
was still unhappy and hurt at my treatment 
of him. To drop out of a friend’s life, as I 
did out of Dick’s, is enough to hurt and 
puzzle anyone. 

I decided to tell him the whole story and 
when I had finished I said : 

“If you can understand, Dick, what I’ve 
been through, perhaps you’ll forgive me ?” 

He was very sympathetic and forgiving — 
glad enough, he told me, to forgive any- 
thing, now that he knew what it was all 
about. 

“As to your uncle’s warning,” he added, 
“it’s a mystery to me what it was all about. 
I can only say that if there’s anything 
against me, I don’t know what it is.” 

I Ipiew he was telling the truth and in- 
wardly I thanked God for his straight- 
forward reply. 

“I must say, dear,” he went on, “that if 
anyone but you had told me this story of 


my uncle might say about him. For me he 
was the only man! And that should be 
enough to give confidence and fearlessness 
to any girl. 

As soon as possible we visited the antique 
dealer. We made our inquiries as casual as 
possible. The man remembered my uncle’s 
desk very well, for he had bought several 
pieces that my uncle had owned. But he 
had already shipped it to Boston to an 
associate dealer who thought he could get 
a good price for it. 

Dick took the initiative. 

“TnELL,” he said, “that’s too bad. You 
see, I’m a relative of the former owner 
of that desk and I didn’t know that it had 
been sold at auction. I always liked it and 
want to buy it. Could you sell it to me 
now, and have it shipped back from Boston 
right away?” 

The dealer rubbed his hands with greedy 
satisfaction. Of course he could sell it 
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and the price would be a mere $2,000. 

I had to smile as I saw Dick’s expression. 
Two thousand dollars ! It was awful ! 

Dick gave me a quick glance and I nodded 
my head. If the man had said twice that 
much, I would still have nodded. Dick 
wrote his check and the man gave him a 
receipt and promised that the desk would 
be delivered in three or four days. 

Outside the store Dick mopped his brow. 

“/"I EE whiz, Margaret,” he said, with a 

''-3 worried frown, “my bank account will 
just about cover that,” 

I smiled at him. “You’re a brick, dear, 
and I know it’ll come out all right. Father 
must have had some very strong reason for 
urging me to secure that desk.” 

“You mean something about his will?” 
Dick asked with sudden animation. 

“I don’t know,” I answered quickly. 
“But there’s much more to it than we 
imagine — of that I’m sure.” 

For the next day or so we were forced 
to await developments in fretful impatience. 
The following evening Dick brought his 
sister to see me. We . had been chatting 
and sipping coffee for some minutes when 
I noticed that Dick had become very quiet. 
I turned to look at him and saw that he 
was quite pale. Anxiously I asked him if 
he felt ill. He looked at me silently before 
speaking. 

“I don’t know, Margaret. I feel very 
weak and — and stifled.” 

I ran and opened a window and told his 
sister to get a glass of water. Then I tried 
to help him to the window but he couldn’t 
move. 

He slumped forward in the chair — un- 
conscious ! 

I grabbed the telephone and called for an 
ambulance. 

“What can be the matter?” I asked his 
sister.- “I never knew him to have an at- 
tack like this, did you?” 

“Never,” she replied anxiously. “I can’t 
understand it. I’m frightfully worried.” 

I tried to reassure her but I was trem- 
bling myself with nervous fear. The ambu- 
lance came but the doctor could not bring 
Dick back to consciousness. I asked what 
was wrong with him. 

“It may be indigestion,” he answered 
hesitantly, “although I’ve tried all the usual 
remedies without result.” 

So they took the unconscious form of poor 
Dick away in the ambulance and left his 
sister and me terribly worried and helpless. 


I got almost hourly reports from the 
hospital but they were all the same. He was 
alive but very weak and still unconscious. 

The next morning I went to see him but 
there was still no change. I sat by the bed 
and held his limp hand and tried to talk to 
him, but he did not stir. 

The doctors admitted that they did not 
know what was wrong with him. I almost 
laughed hysterically when they said that, but 
they told me gravely that X-rays had been 
taken and no reason could be discovered for 
his coma. They questioned me about the 
coffee he had drunk and I told them that his 
sister and I had had the same brew. It was 
a complete mystery. 

The time for the arrival of the desk 
came and passed (Dick had directed them 
to send it to my house) but I received no 
word from the dealer. I determined to go 
down and see him again. I found his wife 
in charge of the store and I showed her 
the receipt for the money. 

“Where is the desk?” I asked impatiently. 

She was a shrewd-looking Russian and 
she was as familiar with the business as her 
husband. But she knew nothing about the 
sale of the desk to me. She explained that 
her husband had been taken suddenly ill 
two days before. He had awakened in the 
middle of the night, shouting that an old 
man with a horrible face had been trying 
to tell him something. Then he had rolled 
over and become unconscious and was still 
in that condition. 

I listened to this explanation, at the same 
time trying to decide how I could get the 
desk at once. Little did I suspect that there 
was a direct connection between the desk 
and the dealer’s illness. I was in a frenzy of 
impatience and asked the woman to write 
out a telegram to their agent in Boston 
which I would send. She yielded to my 
urging and in a little while I was rushing 
to the telegraph office. 

nr’ HAT afternoon I went to the hospital to 
*• see Dick and found his condition was 
unchanged; he was still unconscious and 
as helpless as a baby. It was terrible ! 

I went home and tried to compose myself, 
but I could not get that desk out of my 
mind, much less Dick. Suppose that the 
telegram went astray? Someone in Boston 
might buy the desk before the dealer there 
knew that we had bought it. I simply could 
not sit and do nothing — the suspense was 
too awful. So I quickly counted my money 
and then took the subway to Grand Central, 
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where I purchased a ticket for Boston. 

The next morning when I awoke, I was 
in “The Hub.” After eating breakfast, I 
went to the address of the dealer to whom I 
had sent the telegram. Yes, he had received 
the wire and had dispatched the desk the 
night before. My trip had been for nothing, 
but I was glad to learn that the desk was 
safely on the way to New York. 

A S soon as I got back to New York, I 
** went straight to the hospital, hoping to 
find Dick improved; but there was no 
change in his condition. Worried and un- 
happy, I tried to be hopeful and to believe 
that Dick would surely be himself in a day 
or two. 

A day later the desk arrived and was 
unpacked in my room. 

You can imagine my excitement as I 
walked slowly around it, gazing at it and 
gloating over it. 

At once I began searching the heads 
of the figures carved on the left-hand side. 
I pressed each one, trying to find the spring 
which would release the secret drawer. 
None of them yielded to the pressure of my 
fingers. Then I experimented with the 
figures on the right side, with the same 
result. A little discouraged and baffled, I 
sat down on the floor beside the desk, star- 
ing at it. What if, after all, I had only 
dreamed about my father’s message ! Per- 
haps the desk had no secret drawer ! 

Determined not to be skeptical, I applied 
new energy to my task. With infinitely 
more patience and care than the first time, 
I pressed the head of each figure with all 
the strength of my hand. When I pressed 
the second one there was a click and I saw 
a panel slide back, revealing a drawer 
handle. With my heart beating fast I 
jerked at it and a long, narrow drawer slid 
out. It was filled with papers, some old and 
yellow, some fresh and new. 

Trembling with excitement, I tore out 
the papers and spread them on the floor. 
Suddenly a black book with gold lettering 
caught my eye. I picked it up with eager 
fingers, instantly recognizing it as one that 
I had often seen my father writing in. I 
examined it and found it to be a sort of 
combination diary and business note-book. 
Most of the entries related to financial mat- 
ters. I found nothing of particular import 
until I came to the page headed May 17th, 
1922. Under that date was this entry: 

After much persuasion I loaned Jas- 


per $ 50,000 . He has promised interest 
at a much better rate than elsewhere. 

I was loath to agree to this but he was 
so insistent that finally I gave in. 

Hurriedly I scanned the book again but 
found nothing that seemed important until, 
under August 22nd, 1922, the following 
caught my eye: 

Jasper wants to borrow another 
$50,000. He says that things are going 
so well with him he wants to expand. 
He needs capital. I shall decide in a 
day or so. 

I turned a few more pages and came on 
an entry made a few days later : 

Gave Jasper the second $50,000. Got 
his note for both amounts — payment 
due next March. He offered a special 
bonus of $5,000, to be paid when loan 
is refunded. I decided this was well 
worth the small risk I take in making 
the loan. 

One hundred thousand dollars ! I re- 
peated it aloud slowly. This was the very 
amount which was missing when Father’s 
will was probated. Was it possible that my 
uncle had managed to cheat my father? I 
disliked . harboring such suspicions but I 
quickly turned the pages oi the diary to 
March, 1923. On the 25th I found this : 

Jasper’s notes are four days overdue. 
He assures me that everything is all 
right and he will pay in about a week. 

I don’t doubt his statement that his 
money is tied up at the moment. 

That was two days before my father had 
so suddenly and unexpectedly died of heart- 
failure. There was no further entry. 

| WAS puzzled and distressed beyond 
*• words, but more than anything else I was 
excited, for my intuition told me that I 
would find more than my father’s diary 
before my hunt was over. I searched hast- 
ily among the papers on the floor. I caught 
sight of the figures “$50,000,” and with a 
catch in my breath I separated a paper 
from the others — and found that it was one 
of the notes ! 

Breathlessly 1 scattered the papers about 
until I found the other note for the same 
amount. Then I examined them. On each 
note was Uncle Jasper’s signature, as clear 
as day ! 
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I could no longer shrink away from my 
suspicions ; I could no longer shield my 
uncle from my own scorn and bitter loath- 
ing. He had deliberately cheated and 
robbed my father ! Before the lawyers 
could get their hands on my father’s pri- 
vate papers, Uncle Jasper had moved. 
Father’s desk to his own home, for secret 
and undisturbed examination of its contents. 
He must have known — or assumed — that 
his notes to Father were in that desk; that 
they had not been turned over to Dad’s 
lawyers. Perhaps Uncle Jasper knew that 
the desk had a secret drawer and wanted 
time and secrecy in which to discover it. 

r T J WO things stood out with deadly reality: 

*• my uncle had taken the desk for his own 
evil purposes— just as Father told me he 
had — but he had been foiled by Fate ! He 
had not found the secret drawer and its 
telltale contents. He must have felt secure 
before he died, however, because the settle- 
ment of Father’s estate showed the deficit 
of $100,000 but my lawyers were entirely 
unable to trace the missing funds. 

From beyond his earthly grave Uncle 
Jasper had come to me for the obvious and 
wicked purpose of frustrating any chance 
of my discovering the truth. Little did he 
count on my father's spirit returning also 
to protect me against his brother’s evil de- 
signs. Surely it was some sort of duel of 
spirits, one good and one bad! 

Suddenly a wave of deadly fear swept 
over me. Suppose my uncle, knowing (as 
he must know) what had happened, deter- 
mined to balk my plans in some way so 
baleful and sinister that 1/ would be power- 
less to protect myself against his evil spirit ! 
He might even try to cause my death if he 
had the power to do so. I had heard of 
such things happening. 

I shivered and trembled ; and my thoughts, 
flying to Dick, stumbled upon a horrible 
possibility that had not before occurred to 
me. I felt myself suddenly overpowered by 
the conviction that my lover was bewitched, 
that his strange and unexpected collapse was 
due to supernatural forces. Uncle Jasper, 
determined to prevent Dick from assisting 
me in discovering the facts, had worked 
some diabolical spell. God only knew how 
this evil influence could be counteracted. 
And the antique dealer ! I understood now 
what had caused his sudden illness. He was 
another obstacle to Uncle Jasper’s plans. 

At that moment I felt myself grow calmer 
and I spoke aloud the one word: “Faith!" 


I must have faith in the power of good over 
evil. My father had already found a way 
to help me, and he would help me to save 
Dick. Good is always stronger than evil, 
if one has faith ! 

Then my mind returned to the question 
of the large sum of money which was mine 
by legal and moral right, and which un- 
doubtedly was now in the possession of 
Uncle Jasper’s hateful housekeeper, who had 
never liked me. I wondered if, in the eyes 
of the law, it was already too late for me 
to recover my father’s small fortune. Dick 
could have helped me, but until he was well 
again I could not depend on him. Where to 
turn I knew not, but I fell asleep that night 
without a qualm of fear or doubt. I felt — - 
even with my conscious mind — the presence 
of my father, ready to help and protect me. 

Perhaps I only imagined that I slept that 
night. Soon I became aware of a presence 
in my room which brought with it peace and 
love. I knew instantly that my father was 
there and that he would tell me what to do. 
Very faintly I heard my name spoken as if 
from thousands of miles away. Then the 
voice sounded nearer and clearer, and I 
heard my father saying: 

“My child, you have found what I directed 
you to seek. My desk was taken by my 
brother after my death because he wanted 
to get hold of the notes and destroy all evi- 
dence that the money was mine — and there- 
fore yours — and not his. Now the law will 
see that the wrong is righted.” 

I think I must have spoken — asked my 
father’s spirit some question about my 
uncle’s haunting me — for presently my 
father said: 

“IIOUR uncle was a student of the occult 

yfor years-. He knew that some spirits can 
only haunt the living through the medium 
of material objects once owned by them. 
He wanted to have power to control any 
acts of yours which might frustrate his own 
earthly plans, so he left you that chair. It 
was through the chair that he had power 
to visit you.” 

I remember asking my father if Uncle 
Jasper had done anything to injure Dick. 

“It was the chair,” came the ghostly reply, 
“Dick was sitting in the chair. Jasper 
feared him, so he got him out of the way. 
You may trust Dick Manly, my dear. He is 
utterly trustworthy. But you must burn 
both the chair and the desk at once. Jasper 
lied when he said that I gave him that 
chair. When those two earthly mediums 
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have vanished, Jasper will never have power 
over you again. Good-by, my child !” 

The voice had grown fainter with each 
word, although it was all clear and under- 
standable. Oh, how I hated to have my 
father leave me that night ! But all fear 
and doubt had disappeared. I could scarcely 
wait for morning and the work that lay 
before me. 

First, I arranged with friends to have the 
desk and chair burned in their furnace. 
Then I hurried to the hospital. 

| N the long hall outside the private rooms I 
*• was met by a nurse who told me with 
friendly briskness that Dick was all dressed 
and ready to leave the hospital. The doctor 
had been called a half hour before and he 
had found his patient completely normal and 
well. Though surprised and puzzled, the 
doctor was glad enough to see Dick entirely 
recovered, and certainly he could not pre- 
vent his leaving the hospital. 

I cannot describe that reunion between 
Dick and me. We sat right down there in 
his hospital room and talked over every- 
thing. I told him all that had happened and 
what Father had told me. Then we hurried 
away to my apartment where I had locked 
up the notes and the diary. 

Dick read everything, then he grinned at 
me in sheer delight and told me that we 
would have no trouble recovering my 
father’s money — my inheritance ! Dick 
knew law and he had known of similar 
cases — similar from the legal point of view. 
My uncle had committed a criminal act but, 
as he had since died, the suit to recover 
the money would have to be brought in a 
civil and not a criminal court. However, 
in spite of these complications, Dick knew 
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r T* HE people of England who take a par- 
*■ ticular interest in ghosts — and their 
number is legion — are much excited over 
reports of a mysterious phantom which is 
said to have made its appearance at Port- 
chester Castle, near Portsmouth, one of the 
most perfect specimens of the old Roman 
type of architecture in existence. 

This specter was discovered by a woman, 


that everything could be adjusted and the 
money recovered and turned over to me. 

“And just think, Dick,” I cried excitedly 
at that point, “things would have worked 
out very differently if Father had not come 
back to warn me and advise me what to do.” 

Suddenly Dick remembered something. 
Fie said, “Wasn’t it just about the time I 
first talked with you about your father’s 
will that your uncle’s spirit visited you?” 

I nodded, quickly seeing the drift of 
Dick’s question. 

“No wonder he warned me against you!” 
I cried. “He was afraid you’d discover 
what he had done. Oh, what a devil Uncle 
Jasper was !” 

There is little more to tell. We brought 
suit against the housekeeper, the beneficiary 
of my uncle’s will. The evidence I was able 
to produce convinced the court at every 
point. Dick acted as my attorney and when 
he won the case it was a double victory for 
me — a double reason for love and pride and 
happiness. 

COMETIMES when our conversation 
with friends runs to spiritualism and in- 
teresting tales of occult happenings, someone 
is sure to ask if we believe in ghosts. Then 
Dick will look at me with a smile in his 
eyes, and say: 

“Well, to tell the truth, I never saw a 
ghost, but my wife swears that she has — 
two of them, in fact !” 

Then, when I am pestered with the ques- 
tions of the curious and the unbelieving, I 
always 3hut up as tight as a clam, for I 
will not talk for the amusement of skeptics. 
My story — my experience — such as it is, is 
reserved for those who read or listen with 
an open mind and an understanding soul ! 
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who insists she witnessed its first appear- 
ance at the castle some months ago. She 
describes it as a crusader, fully accoutered 
in armor. The ghost appears to have fixed 
upon the place as one he intends to haunt 
for some time, for the same woman de- 
clares she has seen it several times since, 
always kneeling on a spiral stairway as if 
in prayer. 


CJhe Specter in the 

Night Club 

The pretty dancer slood on ihe brink of dishonor. Only her 
lost sister could know ihe fatal step ahead 1 Can a sister's 

love triumph over death 1 



T was New Year’s Eve. Drifting into 
my office from the great hall of the 
| night club below came echoes of an 
“• ever increasing bedlam of mingled 
melody, laughter, babbling voices and 
an occasional cheer — a jumble of merriment 
from my guests who were waiting impa- 


tiently for the coming of the midnight hour. 

There had been a time when such a rum- 
ble of gaiety would have set my pulses to 
pounding with a sense of extreme pleasure — 
satisfaction that I was providing New York 
with the maddest and merriest rendezvous 
along its Great White Way. 

But in recent years this celebration had 
served only to depress me. For it was an 
anniversary which brought back most pain- 
memories — regrets for a past which 
could not be recalled. 

Three years before, on New Year’s 
Eve, Grace Wheeler, my principal 
, dancer, had done her numbers for me 
! for the last time. Then she had left 
for France — against my wishes — to 
join her fiance. 

And she never had returned. Death 
by accident had claimed her a few 
months later — claimed her just as she 
was upon the threshold of what should 
have been a glorious womanhood. 

There were many things in addition 
to Grace’s beauty and splendid qual- 
ities which had endeared her to me. 
I had known her and her younger sister, 
Fay, since they were babies. After they 
were left orphans in their early girlhood, I 
had tried to be a second father to them and 
had learned to love them both as though 
they were my very own. 

That was why each recurrence of New 
Year’s Eve had brought me sorrow. Noth- 
ing which the celebrations offered, no prom- 
ise which a dawning new year could hold, 
served to offset my grief. 

Perhaps, on this night, my depression 
should have, been lessened a bit by one 
happy thought. For Grace’s sister, a pretty 
little elf who had succeeded her as 1 the 
night club’s star dancer, had that afternoon 
told me something which meant that one of 
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my greatest hopes was to be realized. Show- 
ing a beautiful brilliant which flashed upon 
one of her tiny hands, she had told me that 
the night before she had promised to become 
the wife of her dancing partner, Jerry Bar- 
rett, who had been her constant cavalier 
since their school-days. 

Finally I decided I must do my utmost 
to forget my regrets in rejoicing over the 
happiness which had come to my other 
“daughter.” For perhaps the hundredth 
time since coming to my office to calm my 
jumping nerves, I consulted my watch. 
Eleven! Only sixty minutes more and the 
big hour would arrive. I must be with my 
guests before then. 

Tossing aside my cigar, I crossed to a 
window, threw it wide and drew several 
long breaths. Then for the first time I 
learned it was snowing — softly, lightly, the 
great flakes dropping lazily upon the shuf- 
fling, jostling armies of merrymakers ebb- 
ing and flowing through the streets, their 
cries rising above the racket of horns, 
clackers and claxons. 

Refreshed and almost convinced I had 
regained my poise, I closed the window. 
Then, with shoulders squared, I left my 
office, pausing upon the little balcony just 
outside and looking down into the wide 
hall below. Everywhere was a riot of color. 
For my guests, in keeping with the custom 
at the New Year’s fete, were mostly in 
fancy costume. Festoons of rainbow "lights, 
stretched from wall to wall, made the place 
light as day. 

Caught by the carnival spirit, I forgot 
all care for the moment and smiled. My 
eyes wandered to a spot directly beneath 
me. In a cleared space on the dance floor, 



surrounded by a jsolid wall of cheering men 
and women, Jerry and petite Fay were ca- 
pering to the melody of the newest blues. 


Satisfied the dancing part of my program 
was being well taken care of, I glanced else- 
where to note if my other orders were be- 
ing carried out. Nothing seemed amis3 
until my gaze rested upon a great bank of 
palms near the foot of the stairway. 

•T'HEN, on the instant, I turned giddy and 
*■ something seemed to be filling my throat 
and choking me. For, behind the palms, 
peering out at the dancers, was — Grace 
Wheeler ! And she was in costume, as if 
ready to dash out upon the floor and do her 
numbers, as she had done hundreds of times 
in the never-to-be-forgotten past ! 

For a moment fear caused me to look 
away. If I hadn’t clung firmly to the rail, 
I would have fallen. For — it was impossi- 
ble for Grace to be there. 

Fighting down an agony of uncertainty, 
I forced myself to look again. 

Grace was still there, watching Fay as 
intently as before, paying no heed to those 
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who passed near and seemingly attracting 
no attention from them. 

Merciful God, had we all been mistaken? 
Was Grace still alive? 

I could scarcely credit the evidence of my 
eyes. And yet they could not trick me. I 
had known her too long and intimately. 
Why, the very costume she wore was one 
I had designed especially for her. 

Yes, it must be Grace — or Horror 

again gripped me as I completed the 
thought. 

CUMMONING all the strength I retained, 
I dragged myself to the stairway, 
stumbled down and turned tojvard the palms. 

But there I met disappointment. Grace 
had disappeared. However, she could not 
have gone far. Brushing aside the hands 
extended to grasp mine, I rushed about, 
looking eagerly for the missing girl. 

Then I became aware that the music had 
ceased temporarily ; that the dance floor was 
peopled with strolling couples. Circling 
these, so that I might peer into even the 
out-of-the-way nooks, I finally reached the 
opposite side of the dance floor. And there, 
from behind a pillar which afforded me some 
concealment, I saw something which turned 
my mood to blistering anger. 

Near one of the tables stood Fay, obvi- 
ously ill at ease, her hand held by a man 
who was proposing a toast with glass held 
high — a man whom I had not seen for a 
long time but whom I hated as no other 
on earth, Carter Brill! 

For it was this profligate son of one of 
the city’s wealthiest families who had won 
the love of Grace and taken her from us. 

I had warned her against him. So had 
others. For we all loved -her and were 
certain that as Brill’s wife she would know 
little but sorrow. But she would not heed. 

In my heart I blamed him for her death. 
If she had not gone to Paris to meet him, 
she would have been living still, I told my- 
self. Furthermore, I somehow suspected 
that, things had not gone well with Grace 
prior to the fatal accident, when she was 
run over by an automobile. The body had 
been sent back to America but' Brill had 
not accompanied it. We had received only 
one short message from him — a cable — and 
to me his brutal silence indicated that he 
had not lived up to his promises of reforma- 
tion and that possibly he was glad to be rid 
of Grace. 

And yet Grace hadn’t died! I 'had seen 
her only a few minutes before, watching her 


sister and the man who I was confident had 
failed in his pledges to her. What could it 
mean ? Whose body -had we buried ? 

Then, with stunning suddenness, I sensed 
the amazing truth. Grace was dead. What 
I had seen was — her spirit. Could it be that 
she had come back to protect her sister — ■ 
from Brill? Was there a sinister meaning 
behind Grace’s appearance at that particular 
time ? 

But, my natural repugnance to crediting 
the supernatural gripped me again. For a 
moment I wondered if I were going mad, 
if hard work had finally snapped something 
in my brain. At that moment I felt a cool 
touch upon my forehead — as though an icy 
hand had caressed me. The touch quieted 
me instantly — calmed me so that I could 
again think clearly, though I remained weak 
and shaken. 

I glanced about. No one was near me! 
But I yielded to what I no longer could 
combat. What I had seen was the spirit 
of Grace. And it had been close to me; 
its caress had relieved me from my fever of 
agony ! 

Obviously no others had seen what I had 
— or there would have been pandemonium 
among these revelers. In permitting me 
alone to see her, it meant that she expected 
me to do something — unquestionably for 
Fay. But, in heaven’s name, what? 

Perhaps I was wrong in believing Fay 
was in danger from Brill. She loved Jerry 
too dearly for any other ever to wield an 
influence where her heart was concerned. 
And yet, if Carter were not concerned, why 
had Grace been watching him and Fay so 
intently ? 

| WAS seized with an overwhelming de- 
*■ sire to get away to some quiet spot, to be 
alone where I could think. My office was 
such a refuge. I left my place, hoping to 
escape unobserved. But many of my guests 
noted me. My name was shouted and 
cheered. Several moved toward me with 
extended hands. 

Then a warning buzz sounded above the 
tumult. The lights snapped off, plunging 
the hall in midnight blackness, and all noise 
ceased. The world was upon the threshold 
of a new year. 

Out of the silent darkness boomed a single 
stroke upon a gong, followed by startled 
gasps and a woman’s cry or two. I pulled 
myself together. I must take advantage of 
the opportunity and, if possible, get away 
before the other eleven strokes were tolled 
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and the hall was again ablaze with lights. 

I knew the layout of the night club so 
well that darkness placed only a small 
handicap upon my movements. I made my 
way toward the stairway rapidly, counting 
the clock’s strokes and apologizing in a 
whisper to those I jostled. 

Ten ! Eleven ! My groping hand grasped 
the rail I sought. Twelve ! Amid a thunder 
of cheers, with the orchestra and the chimes 
vying to create a greater din, the lights 
flashed on. But I did not look about. I 
raced up the narrow flight, covering three 
steps at each leap, hurled myself across the 
hallway and flung the door wide. 

■p.UT I paused upon the threshold, gasping. 
^ For huddled in a great chair near my 
desk and weeping convulsively was Mrs. 
Dale, my wardrobe mistress. 

At the sound I made she looked up, at- 
tempted to rise, then sank back. I closed 
the door and snapped the catch, wondering 
what had happened to so affect this elderly 
woman — a seasoned performer like myself — 
whom I never before had seen under the 
stress of emotion. 

“What is the matter?” I cried. 

“Please, Mr. Collyer, forgive me for com- 
ing here. I j ust had' to ! I wanted to tell 
you I’m leaving — tonight — right away.” 

“Leaving? Why? Has anyone an- 
noyed ” 

“Oh, no, sir. It’s something else. Some- 
thing I’m afraid to tell you, for you wouldn’t 
believe me.” 

Her words gave me a new jolt. Was it 
possible that she, too, had seen Grace? 
Why not? Both girls had lived with Mrs. 
Dale from the time they became orphans. 
She still looked after Fay and accompanied 
her to and from the night club to the apart- 
ment they shared. 

“Tell me what’s on your mind,” I said, 
my voice sounding harsh despite my effort 
to control it. “I’ll believe anything you say 
— but out with it.” 

“Tonight, within tire hour, I slipped from 
the dressing-rooms to take just one look at 
the crowd. Fay and Jerry were dancing. 
The others didn’t see me. They were watch- 
ing Fay. Then, right at the foot of the 
steps leading to this office, I saw ” 

“Yes, yes. You saw what?” But I knew 
what she was going to say and a cold sweat 
broke out all over me. 

“I saw — Grace Wheeler. I mean, her 
ghost.” 

“Her — ghost ? Woman, you’re mad.” I 
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knew she was telling the truth, but I fought 
for time, struggling to gather my scattered 
wits so I could think clearly. 

“I knew you’d say that. But whether you 
believe me or not, I know what I saw. For 
I saw a ghost once before, years ago, when 
my mother’s spirit appeared to me just 
before my father was killed.” 

Why struggle longer against accepting 
the inevitable? Grace had appeared to two 
of us whom she 'had loved dearly in life. 
But why? 

“I hope you haven’t told this story to 
others.” 

“No, sir,” she replied, regaining a meas- 
ure of calmness. “At first I was so fright- 
ened I just ran away — to the dressing- 
rooms. I didn’t dare stay there, though. 
But I had to let you know I was leaving.” 

“Listen, Minnie. Whether you saw a 
ghost or not, we cannot be certain — now. 
But if the phantom of Grace appeared to 
you, it did so for a purpose. And until that 
purpose is fulfilled, it probably will appear 
to you again, no matter where you may be. 
You are better off where there are many 
people near.” 

“Grace wouldn’t harm me — she loved 
me,” she said, speaking more to herself than 
to me. 

“I feel sure of that. And, besides, you 
cannot desert me now. I need you to look 
after Fay.” 

Mrs. Dale suddenly sat up straight and 
the fear in her expression gave way to 
anger. “Did you see who was talking to 
her down there?” she asked. 

“Yes. Carter Brill. Now, tell me truth- 
fully: has she seen him before, recently?” 

“Forgive me, Mr. Collyer — I should have • 
told you. She met him in the street the 
other day. He told her he had just returned 
from Europe after a two years’ stay.” 

HY did she talk with him, considering 
how shabbily he treated us all after 
Grace’s death?” 

“I don’t know. Probably because she is 
too kind to deliberately offend anyone. And 
he was clever enough to overcome some of 
her feeling against him by talking of Grace 
tenderly, insisting he never had recovered 
from the shock of losing her. She told me 
all this and I probably would not have 
thought much about the incident again if I 
hadn’t seen him in the night club tonight.” 

“You should have told me at once.” 

“I know that— now. But she made me 
promise not to. She knows you dislike him 
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and feared you would be angry with her. 
But she was loyal to you. When Brill sug- 
gested that he be permitted to send her 
flowers, she refused and left him.” 

“The contemptible rat ! First, it was 
Grace. Now it is Fay, who is younger and 
even more beautiful than her sister was 
when she — left us. Minnie, don’t you see 
you can’t desert me? You must continue 
to watch over Fay.” 

CHE nodded her head slowly, and I knew 
that fear was again clutching her. 

“If you think you see Grace again, tell 
me at once,” I added. “But no matter what 
happens, keep close to Fay until I find a 
means to block Brill’s game. Never leave 
her ! Be with her whenever she leaves your 
home. And if she sees or hears from him 
again, notify me promptly.” 

“But when you were downstairs you saw 
him smiling and waving to her, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, and I’m going to stop even such 
familiarity. He hasn’t done anything yet 
which would warrant my refusing him ad- 
mission to the night club/ But I shall put 
an end to 'his efforts to win favor with Fay. 
If necessary I’ll have her marry Jerry at 
once, though she’s still very young to take 
that step. You’ll stand by me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, I will. For even if Grace comes 
back she’ll never harm me.” 

“Wherever she is, Grace still loves you 
like a daughter. Now, go back to the dress- 
ing-room and get ready to take Fay home. 
I’ll send Jerry with you. Brill shall never 
trick her as he did Grace, damn him.” 

After Mrs. Dale had gone I smoked half 
a cigar to steady myself, then left my office, 
determined if Fay still was with the Brill 
party, to take such action as would cause 
her to leave for home before the revelers 
became too boisterous and he took advan- 
tage of the situation to do something which 
would cause trouble. 

When I reached the balcony rail I looked 
down, half expecting to behold the phantom 
of Grace. But it was not there. However, 
halfway down the steps I encountered Jerry 
Barrett. An angry flush marred his usually 
placid features. 

“I was just coming for you,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“Look over there. Do you see who’s at 
the table where Fay is sitting?” 

“Yes, Carter Brill. Why didn’t you take 
her somewhere else?” 

“I didn’t know whether you’d given her 
permission or whether he just used his 


nerve to get her there. Besides, I didn’t 
want to start anything on an occasion like 
this. But I’m tired of his fawning over 
her. If you don’t get her way, I’ll just 
have to ” 

“Keep your head and follow me. I’ll 
end this nonsense. Just you do as I direct, 
and then take Fay home in my car.” 

However, when I reached the foot of the 
stairway I was immediately surrounded by 
a swarm of guests, who insisted upon shak- 
ing hands and exchanging the season’s 
greetings. I forced myself to laugh and 
chat with all I encountered, but steadily 
worked my way across the hall. Reaching 
the table I sought, I nodded to Fay, who 
arose instantly and stepped to Jerry’s side, 
slipping her hand into his reassuringly. 

Brill put out a detaining hand but I 
brushed it aside, paying no heed to his 
muttered oath. I whispered a few hurried 
instructions to Fay and Jerry; then, with 
my arms about the shoulders of my dancers, 
I piloted them to the center of the dance 
floor. 

Shouting- for silence, I announced that my 
stars would do a feature number especially 
arranged for the occasion. The crowd fell 
back cheering, clearing the necessary space.' 
I nodded to the orchestra and the dance 
was on. I ndted that Brill forced his way 
to the front of the throng and applauded 
loudly. But he made no effort to reach Fay. 

The turn ended in a crescendo of brass 
and a crash of drums and, grasping my per- 
formers by the arms, I quickly forced a lane 
for them through a press of cheering men 
and women. 

My chauffeur was dozing in the perform- 
ers’ lounging-room, and I instructed him to 
take Fay directly to her home. Jerry and 
Mrs. Dale were ready to accompany her. 

A FTER seeing them safely to the car, I 

* headed back for the 'hall, determined to 
do something to atone for my neglect of my 
guests. But, try as I might, I could not 
enter into the spirit of the occasion, though 
I managed to maintain a semblance of gaiety 
and good cheer. I hoped that no one noticed 
my frequent and furtive glances into the 
shadows. 

However, by two o’clock I realized I 
couldn’t stand up under the strain of make- 
believe much longer. So I, whispered to my 
manager to take charge until closing time, 
then slipped away to my office and bundled 
myself up warmly. For I intended to walk 
to my not distant home in the hope that 
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the cold air and exercise would revive both 
my vitality and drooping spirits. Then I 
escaped by a rear door. 

It had ceased snowing, but the streets 
were still peopled with happy and care-free 
rollickers who blew horns into my ears, 
showered me with confetti and roared greet- 
ings. But I lacked the heart to reply. Each 
“Happy New Year” sounded like a mock- 
ery to me. Happy new year? Mine had 
begun with such uncertainty and trouble as 
I never had known before. And to fore- 
cast even the imminent future was impos- 
sible. 

7 SWUNG into a side street w^ere there 
*• were fewer people. And as T trudged 
along through the slush my thoughts went 
back to the far-away days when Joe Wheeler, 
father of Grace and Fay, had been my 
intimate friend and stage pal. I never had 
married. The only woman I ever had loved 
had died before I was able to support a wife. 

So, in my idle periods, I had spent, much 
of my time at Joe’s home and had learned 
to love the girls as ..though they were my 
own. I had put Grace on the stage in one 
of my companies. And, as I had no one 
upon whom to spend my earnings, I had 
insisted upon paying for Fay’s dancing in- 
struction and singing lessons. Then Joe 
and his wife had been killed in a railway 
accident, and I had placed the sisters in 
the care of Mrs. Dean. 

Thinking of the old, happy days, I reached 
home before I realized the progress I’d been 
making. As was customary on nights when 
I was certain to be out very late, my man 
had retired. Tossing my coat and hat aside, 
I went to the library. 

As I had anticipated, the fireplace still 
held the blinking embers of a log fire. I 
drew a chair before it, Warmed my numb 
fingers, then stretched back to try to solve 
my problem. 

“I have been waiting for you, Randall.” 

I sat up straight in sudden terror. Surely 
someone in the room had spoken. 

“I am here. Look.” 

Slowly I shifted my gaze to a chair which 
stood quite close, a chair which I knew had 
been empty when I entered. And there, 
with a long cloak drawn about her, sat the 
phantom of Grace. 

I couldn’t hold back a cry. My temples 
pounded as though my head would^ burst 
and I grew giddy from the sudden oppres- 
siveness of the room. 

The phantom stretched forth its hands 
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and touched mine — held them with a cold 
grip which chilled the fever in my blood,, 
calmed and revived me. Then, to my 
amazement, I noted the odor of violets, the 
perfume Grace always had used in life. 

“Surely you <lo : ot fear me, Randall?” 
It was the same voice, i ; and soothing,, as 
Grace’s always ha! befit 

“No,” I replied, for her touch had acted 
like magic, driving away all dread, and I 
sensed only that I was speaking to a dear 
friend. “But I cannot understand — I don’t 
know ” 

“No one on earth can really understand 
and very few are permitted to see us after 
we have passed on.” 

“But why are you here? Is it because 
of — Carter ?” 

“Yes, Randall, because of Carter — and 
Fay. But I must explain. You must know 
the truth, all of it. Then you will under- 
stand why I have returned from the world 
beyond, why I am permitted to let you see 
and talk with me. Besides, I need your 
help.” 

“Anything, Grace — anything you ask I 
will do.” 

“Carter made me believe he loved me. I 
loved him, worshiped him, was certain I 
could help him find himself. When I joined 
him in France, we went to a small town 
where a ceremony was performed. Then, 
for a time, we were happy. At least I was. 
We traveled much. 

“But in Paris he began to neglect me 
for other women. I reproved him. He 
laughed at me and continued his escapades. 
Then I threatened to leave him and return 
to America. He mocked me — told me our 
wedding was a sham, that the one who per- 
formed the ceremony was not a clergyman. 

“1_3 ORRIFIED, I left him and sent an at- 
‘■torney to investigate. He returned 
with what was my death sentence. Carter 
had tricked me as he had declared. I could 
ot bear to return to you disgraced. So I 
ermitted myself to be run over- — killed.” 

At last, from Grace’s lips, I had learned 
the terrible truth — a truth more damnable 
than I had suspected. Brill had been little 
less than a devil in human guise to so be- 
tray the girl who had given her all for love 
of him. And now he was trying to trick 
Fay. 

A fearful anger gripped me. I longed to 
find him — make him pay for his treachery 
with his life. Then a new thought came 
to me. Grace had come back to do that — 
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to make Brill atone for the past at the very 
moment when he was scheming against her 
sister. 

“You — you have returned for vengeance?” 

I gasped. 

Grace shook her head. “No, I have come 
only to protect Fay. I paid for my folly — 
for you all warned me against him — and 
that is over. But Fay is in great danger. 
Carter covets her as he did me. I know, 
for I am permitted to learn the exact truth. 

I have come to you, our dearest friend, for 
help. Promise you will protect Fay as you 
would your life.” 

“I promise gladly. But what shall I do?” 

T IME will show you the way. But you 
must not attack Carter except in Fay’s 
defense.” 

“But you?” 

“I shall be close, at all times, even though 
you do not see me. I will help you when 
you need me. Fay must be saved.” 

When I awoke, daylight was showing be- 
tween the curtains. The fire had died com- 
pletely and I was cold and cramped in every 
muscle. Then came thoughts of what had 
taken place in that room only a few hours 
before. For a moment I imagined I had 
been the victim of a terrible dream. But 
as I passed trembling fingers across my dry 
lips, I noted the odor of violets. My expe- 
rience had been no dream ! Phe phantom 
of Grace had been with me. I had talked 
with it. 

The few days which followed were a 
waking nightmare to me. But my efforts 
were devoted mainly to keeping my pledge 
to Grace. First, I had a long talk with Fay. 
And, though I did not tell her the whole 
truth, I made her understand that Brill’s 
conduct had been responsible for her sis- 
ter’s death and that she, too, stood in dan- 
ger from him. I’m sure she realized I was 
withholding something. But she did not 
question me — she only promised to avoid 
him absolutely in the future. 

! That evening at the night club she turned 
her back upon him deliberately when, at the 
conclusion of a dance, she was compelled to 
. pass close to his table and he attempted to 
speak to her. I believe her snub only 
aroused all his selfishness and made him 
more than ever determined to win her. 

The following morning this thought re- 
ceived support. Mrs. Dale intercepted a 
letter to Fay in which he declared he loved 
her “because she reminded him so much of 
her sister” and that he desired to marry her. 


This letter was turned over to me, as were 
the others which followed, sometimes as 
many as three a day, each begging Fay to 
send a reply to the club where he was mak- 
ing his home. These letters convinced me 
he was dangerous, perhaps half mad from 
his excesses, but as he never appeared at 
the night club I believed Fay was safe. 

However, to forestall him completely, I 
finally called the girl and Jerry into con- 
sultation, and it was decided they would 
be married the following Wednesday in an 
up-town church, with no one present ex- 
cept Mrs. Dean and myself. I cautioned 
them to keep the matter a secret lest Brill 
learn of their plans and try to make trouble. 

Through the remainder of the week, more 
of his crazy letters arrived at Fay’s home. 
But the climax came on Saturday night, 
at a time when my dancing stars were on 
the floor. Mrs. Dale summoned me to the 
dressing-rooms and showed me a bouquet' 
of roses which had just been delivered. 
Hidden in it was a note from Brill saying 
that he was about to leave for Europe, 
never to return, and begging Fay to meet 
him at the stage door after her final num- 
ber so that he might say good-by. Sending 
for the door-keeper, I learned the Brill was 
waiting in his car, parked at the curb. 

7 DECIDED to give him a lesson. I cut 
*■ one of Fay’s dances and sent her home 
an hour earlier than usual, with Jerry and 
Mrs. Dale to look after her. As they 
used the front door they were not inter- 
cepted. I did not close the night club 
until the small hours of Sunday morning, 
and I had forgotten all about Brill by the 
time I started for home. But I soon had 
reason to recall him. He had waited 
through all the hours since sending the 
bouquet inside. Seeing me at the rear door, 
he leaped from the car and demanded to 
see Fay. I told him bluntly what I had 
done and that the girl had been at home 
for a long time. 

The crimson went to his hair and I 
thought for a moment he would attack me. 

“All right, Collyer,” he snarled finally. 
“So far you’ve beaten me. But my turn 
will come. Next time I’ll be the winner, 
so help me.” 

The following morning I was aroused 
from a heavy, sodden sleep by the jangling 
of the telephone beside my bed. A glance 
at the clock told me it was nine, as I placed 
the receiver to my ear. 

The voice on the wire was that of Mrs. 
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Dale, and it trembled with agitation. Her 
first words awakened me more thoroughly 
than a shower. Brill had just called on 
the telephone and requested a talk with Fay. 
Mrs. Dale had replied that the girl had 
gone to church and would afterward visit 
friends for the day. His answer had been 
that he didn’t believe her. Then he had 
hung up. 

“Was he sober?” I queried. 

“I’m not certain. His voice seemed 
thick and his tone was brutal.” 

“T_3 E’S probably still overseas and hasn’t 
*• *• been to bed. His calling up Fay was 
a drunken freak. I doubt if you will hear 
from him again today. But don’t let her 
answer the phone — and if he calls again, 
ring me. I’ll be here all day. 

Being utterly fagged, I rolled over and 
soon was back in dreamland. It was well 
past noort when I arose. After breakfast 
I tried to read the newspapers. But 
thoughts of Bi-ill and his persistent an- 
noyance of Fay would intrude. I must 
find some way of keeping him far from 
the girl until Wednesday, when she and 
Jerry would be married. Announcement 
of the ceremony in the papers, I felt cer- 
tain, would cause him to avoid her in the 
future if he had a spark of decency left. 
If not, Jerry was the kind to inflict proper 
punishment. 

Then I speculated as to whether I would 
make a wise move by letting it be generally 
known that the marriage was to take place. 
But I vetoed the idea. It might cause Brill 
to become ugly and do some disgraceful 
thing which would bring unwelcome notori- 
ety to the, young couple. 

Close to eight o’clock that evening I 
was nodding in an easy chair, when the 
clatter of my phone bell brought me to 
my feet a bit startled. 

It was Mrs. Dale. This time her voice 
expressed great agitation. 

“Oh, Mr. Collyer,” she cried, “we’re in 
trouble. Either you must come to us or 
I must send for Jerry." 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s Brill. He’s down in the street here. 
He came into the lower hallway and called 
up on the house phone, saying he was 
going to take a steamer at midnight and 
must say good-by to Fay. I told him she 
was not in. He said I lied and threatened 
to force his way to see her.” 

“Well?” I shouted, for she had broken 
off, probably too nervous to cqntinue for the 


moment. Hef voice shook as she continued: 

“I hung up. Right after that, the super- 
intendent came to our apartment, saying 
Brill was drunk and they had put him out 
of the building. Then we looked out of 
the windows from behind the curtains. He 
was across the street, walking up and down 
under the electric light and looking up 
toward where we were. Shall I telephone 
Jerry to come?” 

“No. That would only cause a fight and 
bring upon us the notoriety we have been 
trying to avoid. Have Fay dress for the 
street. I’ll have my car brought around 
and come right up for her. Be on the look- 
out for me and have her hurry down to 
the machine as soon as I pull up before 
the house. Before Brill wakes up to what 
is going on, I’ll whisk her away to my 
sister’s out on Long Island. If he actually 
leaves the United States, I’ll bring her back 
tomorrow. If not, I’ll have her remain in 
hiding until just before the ceremony.” 

Immediately I called the near-by garage 
where I kept my car, and ordered it brought 
round. Then I hustled into street clothing 
and was at the curb almost as soon as 
the automobile arrived. I dismissed the 
chauffeur and took the wheel myself. It 
was several miles to the apartment house 
in upper New York, but I was able to make 
considerable speed by keeping to the side 
avenues. 

"OOUNDING the corner near my destina- 
tion, I noted a man directly across from 
the entrance to the house, pacing about ner- 
vously. As I drew to the curb, I glanced 
at him again. The man had paused. It 
was Brill. But I also saw something more 
disconcerting. Not greatly distant from him 
was his speedy light-blue car of foreign 
make in which he usually drove to the 
night club. I would have recognized it in 
a million. I wondered why Mrs. Dale 
hadn’t seen it. Probably she and Fay had 
been too frightened to note it. If Brill 
followed me in that machine, I’d have a 
hard time losing him, though my own car 
was capable of doing some fair mileage. I 
hoped he hadn’t recognized me. 

My speculation was cut short by the ap- 
pearance of Fay upon the walk. Brill saw 
her as soon as I and he guessed he was 
about to be tricked. Shouting an oath, 
he dashed across the roadway and leaped 
upon the running-board. I hurled him off, 
as Fay, badly frightened, stumbled into the 
car and dropped to the seat beside me. 
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But Brill was not in a mood to be easily 
discouraged. Cursing, he again mounted 
the running-board, striking wildly at me and 
calling to Fay that he wanted to speak 
to her. 

“Take the wheel, Fay, and start the en- 
gine,” I said, shifting my position and 
struggling to push our annoyer away. 

“No you don’t, Collyer — damn you 1” he 
cried, clinging fast to my arm. “I came 
here to get Fay, and I’m going to do it!” 

*7-0 away, main — you’re attracting a 

Vd orowd,” I said angrily, trying to shake 
him off. “You’re making a scene. And 
Fay doesn’t want to talk with you.” 

“That’s a lie !” he shouted. “It’s you who 
are keeping her from me. You’re trying 
to make her marry that cabaret hoofer. But 
she won’t, I tell you — she’s going to marry 
me. I’ll kill her before I let her go to 
him ! I’d make her a lady.” 

Those who had gathered near began to 
jeer. I realized we had to get away then, 
if ever. And we were ready, for I could 
feel the car throbbing as the motor pounded 
impatiently. Jerking my right arm free, I 
shot it against the chest of the half mad 
man and sent him toppling. 

“Start her, Fay — quickly! Head for the 
Drive.” 

The car moved from the curb, gained 
speed rapidly and swung around the corner 
on two wheels. But I had seen Brill scram- 
ble to his feet and race for his car. 

When we swung into the upper part of 
the Drive, 1 noted with misgivings that the 
traffic was light. This would count against 
us if Brill picked up our trail. 

In the first few minutes I saw no car 
which appeared to be following us and I 
took courage. But my elation was short- 
lived. Soon, from out of the shadows be- 
hind, I glimpsed a machine which pushed 
into view, coming rapidly. It gained 
steadily and I began to fear that our enemy 
was its driver. Within a few seconds my 
belief became a certainty. The automobile 
was light blue in color. 

Leaning over, I urged Fay to make 
greater speed. The car responded. Then 
I received another jolt. The traffic light 
ahead was set against us. But we did not 
hesitate and shot past the gesticulating 
policeman. I looked around. The pursu- 
ing automobile had done the same. Next I 
caught the shrill blast of the officer’s whistle. 
Our one piece of luck was that he had no 
motorcycle. 


But there was greater danger to keep in 
mind. The other car continued to gain. 
I could see its driver, swinging one arm 
wildly ! Within another minute or two he 
would be abreast of us ! And, in his mad 
mood, there was no telling what he would 
do. Probably he would dash into us or force 
us to the curb ! In either case he would 
wreck our car and most likely kill us. 

We shot through a patch of shadows cast 
by trees, then out into the light again. The 
other car was right behind us. I could 
see Brill plainly, though I could not hear 
the words he shouted. Nothing but greater 
speed would save us — and my machine was 
already doing its best. 

But the groan that welled up from within 
me died on my lips. For on the instant, 
coming from nowhere, another figure had 
taken its place beside the mad driver of 
the pursuing car! And I recognized that 
other figure as — the phantom of Grace 
Wheeler! 

I may have cried out — I do not know. 
But my eyes never wavered. I saw Brill’s 
arm go up and he struck furiously at the 
Thing beside him. But his blows met only 
empty space. 

Then, like a flash, the phantom reached 
for the steering-wheel. The next second the 
light-blue machine swerved, fairly leaped 
across the walk and crashed against the 
stone wall at the far side with a fearful 
rending of metal ! 

| THOUGHT I caught a fearful yell, the 
1 shriek of a man done to death, as we 
raced on down the Drive. 

“What was that?” cried Fay, who had 
heard some echo of the sounds of tragedy 
behind. 

“I — I don’t know,” I gasped. “But for 
God’s sake stop. We’ve escaped Brill.” 

I was trembling in every limb when the 
car jerked to a halt at the curb. 

When I spoke, I could hardly control my 
voice. 

“I’m going back to learn what happened,” 

I said unsteadily. “Drive along a few 
blocks until you can park in the shadows. 
I’ll find you.” 

Dragging myself out of the car, I started 
back up the drive, striving to put speed 
into my steps as I heard excited cries, the 
shrilling of police whistles, and the clatter 
of running feet. 

Finally I reached the place where the 
car had crashed against the wall. It was 
a mass of smoldering wreckage. A little 
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crowd clustered along the parapet, pointing 
below and jabbering. I understood. 

Brill had been thrown over the wall and 
no doubt had been dashed to death among 
the rocks and trees which dotted the steep 
declivity extending almost to the river ! 

Soon, from out of the shadows below, 
two officers and several volunteers appeared, 
bearing an inert form. This they raised to 
the wall and willing hands lifted it over 
and placed it upon the walk. I pushed 
my way to the front. A single glance was 
sufficient. 

Before me lay Carter Brill, stone dead. 

“This is the fellow who drove like light- 
ning by me a ways up the Drive,” said 
one of the policemen. “He must have been 
crazy. I wonder who he is?” 


When I rejoined Fay, she appeared on 
the verge of collapse. I lifted her to the 
right-hand seat. 

“It was Brill,” I said. “His car ran on 
the sidewalk and was wrecked against the 
wall. They found him down below the 
Drive — dead. I’ll drive you home now,” 

I never again saw the phantom of Grace 
Wheeler. 

But I never can forget the series of 
tragedies which culminated in the death of 
Carter Brill. And each time I think back, 
I marvel at the all-powerful love of Grace 
for her young sister — a love which caused 
her to return from the other world to save 
her. And she did save her — at the very 
moment when Death had reached out and all 
but clutched her. 


Hawaii's Qhost Light 


TlylESSAGES' received recently from Hilo, 
Hawaii, stated that another attempt is 
about to be made by white scientists to 
learn something definite concerning the 
mysterious akua lights, or ghost flares, fre- 
quently seen in various parts of Hawaii. 
Their beginning is legendary, but though 
efforts long have been made to ascertain 
something about them or the gods supposed 
to control them, none has yet offered a sat- 
isfactory explanation, and for such explana- 
tions as have been offered, no supporting 
proof has been brought forward. 

Experiences with akua lights are told by 
educated white people who have sought to 
explain them. , Eric Edwards, a prominent 
and respected resident, declares that he saw 
akua lights while on a fishing expedition 
with an Hawaiian helper recently. They 
had planned to ride to the shore and then 
tether their horses about a mile from the 
swimming hole. Just as Edwards had 
thrown the reins over his horse’s head, he 
saw a light burning steadily upon what he 
and his helper knew to be a bit of flat 
country. 

As soon as the Hawaiian boy saw the 
flare, he declared it an akua light, refused 
to go farther and insisted no fish would be 
caught that night. Edwards went on alone, 
circling an area which he knew to be free 
from rocks or caves or other possible hiding 
places. Gradually, he reduced the circum- 
ference of the circle so that he stood where 
the light had been burning. He discovered 
nothing, even though upon beginning his 


search he had lighted his fishing torch so 
that there was no possibility of anything 
mortal sneaking away unseen. He then 
went on with his fishing, but by dawn he 
had not even had a nibble, not even a crab 
taking his bait. 

Mrs. Francis Wrigley, for many years a 
resident of the Kau coast, insists that in a 
ruined house near her home she has seen 
akua lights burning many times. When 
the light was first observed, a pair of fine 
binoculars was used and not only could the 
light be seen, but there were figures moving 
about it. The very house in which the 
Wrigleys were living at the time was seen 
lighted one night and a neighbor, who also 
was acting as caretaker, went to see who 
had entered the house; 

As he neared the place, the light suddenly 
vanished and although a close watch was 
kept, no one was seen to leave the premises. 
Upon entering the house a thorough search 
was made, but no one was found and noth- 
ing was disturbed. The lamp chimneys were 
examined, but were found to be cool. 

Story after story of akua lights is told 
by persons claiming not to be superstitious 
and with no dread of ghosts. The older 
Hawaiians decline to discuss what to them 
are obvious manifestations of the presence 
of gods or spirits. The only thing upon 
which they will openly agree is that, when 
the lights burn the gods are displeased about 
something and that any venture attempted 
immediately thereafter will result in failure ; 
perhaps tragedy. 


c The Red Gurse of 

Some uncanny Thing guarded Ihe to mb of ihe dead Pharaoh— 
but Lord Cairns was impetuous and unafraid, 
tie learned loo late ihe secret of the mummy 1 


L ORD CAIRNS leaped back from the 
broken masonry of the tomb and 
slapped savagely at his left hand. 
Something fell to the ground and 
then scuttled away into the rocks. 
He made a wry face and scrutinized his 
wrist. 

“The bloody little beggar — he bit me !” 
The professor and I came closer. “What 
was it?” Tasked. 

“A beetle, a scarab beetle, young fella-me- 
lad. They’ve always been thick as flies in 
this country. In the old days the Pharaohs 
used to hold them sacred and wear rings in 
their likeness. You’ve seen the stones? 
Very likely the old chappie in there” — he 
motioned toward the passageway that led 
down into the tomb — “very likely he’s wear- 
ing scarab rings all over his fingers.” 

As he spoke, a shiver ran over me. I 
could picture the ancient mum- 
my of the buried king, covered 
with jewels and ornaments in 
the likeness of insects — for a 
moment I could almost see 
them moving weirdly. 

“ Scarab eus Sacer,” pro- 
nounced the professor, looking 
hopefully into the crevice 
where the beetle had hidden. 

“It was a rare sort, too. Did 
cither of you notice the odd 
golden streaks on its back? Some people 
say that this particular beetle carries the car- 
touche, or signature, of the Pharaoh Ameno- 
phis on his back.” 

“But aren't you going to do anything for 
it?” I asked Lord Cairns. He laughed and 
shook his head. “Aren’t they poisonous or 
anything?” The two little bluish wounds on 
his wrist affected me strangely. 

“They’re harmless,” he told me. “It’s 
your first day here, young fella, or you’d' 
have probably been bitten by several your- 
self. The rocks are full of the nasty little 
blighters. They pinch when they’re fright- 
ened, that’s all.” 

It might be well to explain how I happened 
at this time to be so far from New York and 
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rny job on an afternoon newspaper. Only a 
few weeks before, I had received a call from 
Professor Roswell Beames, an old friend of 
my father’s. I had thought the professor 
was buried in his beloved Ancient Lan- 
guages at the University of Chicago, but it 
turned out that he had been asked to go to 
Egypt and take part in the anticipated open- 
ing of the newest tomb discovered in the 
Valley of the Kings. 

He wanted to take me with him as a sort 
of assistant. The dear old man was writing 
one of his everlasting books, and it was his 
plan that I should aid in keeping his notes 
and arranging things for him. The magic of 
Lord Cairns’ name had secured me a tem- 
porary leave-of-absence from my job, and 
we had arrived in Egypt twelve days later. 

There were four of us in that little party 
encamped above the tombs of the long-dead 
Egyptian kings, for Lord 
Cairns was accompanied by 
his niece, who acted as his 
secretary — Janet was her 
name. Then there were a 
couple of native house-ser- 
vants who took care of our 
tents, and the score of native 
fellaheen, who had been work- 
ing for months along the cliff 
wall in an endeavor to find for 
Lord Cairns the tomb he 
hoped to open there. 

It was nearly dark when Lord Cairns was 
bitten by the beetle, and so we decided to call 
work off for the day. There was still a 
great deal of rock that must be moved be- 
fore we could dare to go down the sloping 
passageway which we could see in the dim 
light of our electric torches, and the native 
workmen were growing restless. 

The professor and I had arrived only that 
afternoon and had stopped at the camp just 
long enough to deposit our belongings. But 
that had been time enough for me to decide 
that Janet Moore, the niece and secretary of 
our leader, was one of the most charming 
girls I had ever seen. Then the impatient 
professor had dragged me away in the direc- 
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tion of the excavating, leaving Janet smiling 
at us from beneath the double awning of the 
main tent. 

That evening it did not take me long to 
become acquainted with Janet. Lord Cairns 
and the professor had been together in exca- 
vating before and Janet and I were depen- 
dent on each other for entertainment. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” she told me. “I 
get so tired of hearing nothing but tombs and 
mummies and dead things. Uncle has but 
one idea, and that is to exhume some peace- 
ful Pharaoh.” She shivered a little. “Do 
you know, I think it’s ghoulish the way he 
tries to ferret out the poor dead Pharaohs. 
He would think it terrible if anyone went 
into the cemetery at home and started to dig 
up his ancestors.” 

“But that’s different,” I put in. “This is 
a scientific investigation ” 

“Maybe for the professor. But not for 
Uncle. He just does it for the thrill, I 
think.” She pointed to the native tents, be- 
low us on the slope. “I understand some 
Arabic, and the natives frighten me with the 
things they say. They prophesy that the 
first one to enter the tomb will die. If it 
had not been a dry season, not one of them 
would go on working, but they must take 
what they can get, or starve. The Nile did 
not rise much this spring.” 

Together we went into the tent, where 
Lord Cairns and the professor were making 
plans for the opening of the tomb. 

“It will take about two weeks,” estimated 
Lord Cairns, “before the natives can get the 
rocks cleared away so we can get down the 
passage.” 

“And then,” put in the professor with a 
gleam in his eye, “then we’ll know for sure 
whose tomb it is. If it’s the tomb of Ameno- 
phis ” 

“Who is Amenophis ?” I asked. My 
knowledge of Egyptology was confined to 
what I had read in press reports. 



“Amenophis was the greatest king in the 
history of Egypt — or, at least, the most in- 
teresting. For he founded the first known 
religion to have one god, and one alone. 
Some scholars say he wrote two of the 
Psalms that appear in the Bible today. And 
he had but one wife, Nefertiti, who was the 
most beautiful woman Egypt ever produced. 
A statue of her was found last summer in the 
tomb of Ay and Thi, her parents. If this is 
the tomb of her husband that we are opening, 
it is probable that we will discover a wealth 
of jewels and artistic objects beyond any- 
thing ever collected in one room before ” 

r T" , HE professor was interrupted by the 
*• sudden entrance of Bulo, our cook. He 
came directly to Lord Cairns, without 
knocking at the entrance. 

“House-boy and me no like. We go to- 
night away from this valley. We want 
silver pay.” He seemed sullen, yet fright- 
ened. 

“Nonsense, Bulo. What’s the matter? 
Anything go wrong?” Lord Cairns smiled, 
but I knew him well enough already to see 
that he was inwardly furious. 

“Go wrong ?” Bulo laughed bitterly. “Any- 
thing go wrong ? Huh ! All the day nothing 
but beetles. Beetles in the tent. Beetles in 
the kitchen. Beetles running across the 
floor. We no like beetles. They bring bad 
luck. We no like being near tombs. No 
goqd. We want silver pay, yes?” 
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“A big chap like you afraid of beetles, 
Bulo? What harm can they do to you? 
Look at me — one bit me this afternoon. You 
can’t see the mark. Get back to your tent 
and I’ll see that you get a coin extra.” Lord 
Cairns held out his wrist to the cook. 

The man shuddered and ran from the 
room. Even from where I stood, across the 
table, I could see that the two spots where 
the beetle had pinched Lord Cairns had 
turned bright red ! He looked down with 
surprise. 

“Superstitious beggar. Still, maybe I’d 
best be putting iodine on this. Where is it, 
Janet?” 

CHE got him the tiny brown bottle and 
helped him dab the bright redness with 
the antiseptic. 

“We’ll send for new servants in the morn- 
ing,” he decided. “They are always quitting 
in fear of the Valley.” 

I went to my mosquito-curtained couch 
that night with strangely mingled emotions. 
I was not at all sure what sort of a place I 
had stumbled into. For a long time I lay 
awake, staring at the canvas roof of the tent 
above me. There was an atmosphere of 
something impending — something which 
weighted down my chest and made it hard 
to breathe, though the night was cool. 

When I fell asleep, my dreams were all 
of phantom beetles that turned into finger 
rings, and of bejeweled mummies that came 
walking out of opened tombs, gesturing to 
me to go away. And all through these 
dreams ran the thought of Janet, like a 
silver thread. Lsaw her in the tomb as the 
wife of the Pharoah, and wearing the 
scarab rings, and I saw her, too, warning 
me to go away from that place of doom. 

Next morning all was bustle and hurry 
again. A messenger procured us more ser- 
vants — a villainous-looking crew who as- 
sured us that {.hey feared neither man nor 
ghost. I was a'little reluctant to leave Janet 
alone, but Lord Cairns told me that she car- 
ried a revolver and knew how to use it. 

“She’s a rare girl, young fella-me-lad, and 
it’s the lucky man who’ll marry her.” He 
grinned at me. “Be sure you spend no more 
time over your typewriter than is necessary, 
for I’d hate to have her feel neglected here.” 

The work of removing the debris from 
above the tomb went on — with deadly slow- 
ness, it seemed to me. The natives moved 
leisurely and with obvious, reluctance, and 
it was easy to see thatTHf had not been for 
their evident necessity, not one would have 


gone near the tomb for any amount of money. 

It was a gloomy enough place, for all the 
brilliant sunshine that poured into it for 
nearly twelve hours a day. From eleven in 
the morning until three in the afternoon not 
even the natives could stand to work in the 
sun. During that time we would take naps 
in the shade of our awnings, or drink cool 
liquids prepared by Janet, who was as ca- 
pable as she was beautiful. 

Janet and I soon became the best of 
friends, for the similarity of our ages and 
our interests drew us together. During the 
long twilight every evening we would take 
long walks together, while her uncle and the 
professor made plans and discussed techni- 
cal matters. I came to care very greatly for 
this slim English girl whose calm brown 
eyes met mine so firmly. 

And sometimes we sat outside the tent, and 
listened to the others as they argued over the 
fine pdints of Egyptian history — sat hand in 
hand, whispering of things less dead than 
Pharaohs and tombs. 

“I’m worried about Uncle’s wrist — where 
the beetle bit him,” she said to me one eve- 
ning. “It doesn’t seem to heal up as it 
should. He says that it doesn’t bother him, 
and that it doesn’t hurt, but why does it stay 
so red and inflamed? He won’t let me do 
anything for it.” 

I had thought Lord Cairns had recovered 
from the tiny wound, and I was surprised to 
find him still marked by it. 

“He told me the beetles weren’t poison- 
ous,” I said. 

“Then perhaps it’s the climate — this hot 
dryness has a peculiar effect on everything. 
Such dreams I’ve had since we’ve been here 
— dreams of beetles and things — I imagined 
that they warned me away. Of course it’s 
all foolishness.” 

I wondered, for I had had the same 
dreams. And, though I did not ask, I im- 
agined by the look in her eyes that I had 
figured in her dreams even as she in mine. 

E were walking down through the Val- 
ley of the Tombs of the Kings, as it has 
come to be called because of the many suc- 
cessful excavations carried on there since 
.1900. By day it is a dry, hot oven but in 
the cool moonlight we found it wonderfully 
pleasant. 

Pland in hand, we walked down the path- 
way that wound among the loose boulders. 
When we came to a rock that towered above 
all the others, we scrambled up and surveyed 
the whole Valley as if from a throne. 
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Far behind us we could see the tents of 
our party gleaming in the white moonlight, 
and the yellow glow of the kerosene lamps 
shone through them dimly. The professor 
and Lord Cairns were still talking. 

Ahead of us, though we had not noticed it, 
was the tomb entrance, just underneath the 
cliff, which overhung it to some degree. We 
could see the heaps of loose rock and rubble 
which the men had succeeded in removing 
from the mouth of the tomb, and the frame- 
work of scantlings which had b£en built 
around one side of it. Behind the tomb was 
the dark cliff, thrown into intense shadow. 
Above this, the full moon stared at us until 


OF THE MUMMY 

But I did not believe it, and she sensed 
that I was talking to reassure her. “Don’t 
go far. Please !” 

I slipped down the side of the rock and 
made my way toward the cliff. I could still 
see, or imagine, at least, the wavering Thing 
on the vertical side of the cliff — and yet I 
knew that no living thing could find footing 
there. 

As I got a little closer to the tomb, I 
stopped and rubbed my eyes. There was 
nothing on the side of the cliff! From top 
to bottom, now that I was in the shadow, I 
could see it stretch out lonely and bare. I 
turned to retrace my steps. 


Did a u?eird doom follou? the scientists who broke into 
the tomb oj Tut^ankh-amen? 

Everyone has heard rumors— but do you know the truth? 

Here is the "inside" story of an ilk fated attempt to 
rifle the qraue of another Pharaoh. Ilames are disguised 
for obvious reasons but the narratiue is based on facts. 


I could hardly keep from remembering the 
old superstition about people who go to sleep 
in the light of the moon — that they are 
moon-touched, and go mad. 

Suddenly Janet caught my arm. She 
pointed to the tomb. At first, blinded by 
moonlight, I could see nothing in that ob- 
scurity. Then — I can never be sure whether 
I saw or imagined it — I seemed to see some- 
thing huge and dark moving up out of it — 
moving up the vertical wall of the cliff ! It 
was round, or nearly so, and on its back I 
imagined that I saw faint, phosphorescent 
gleamings. 

Janet’s fingers gripped my arm until it was 
numb. “What can it be?” she whispered 
quaveringly. “Do you see it, dear?” 

A nameless feeling of dread came over me, 
and I knew then that nothing tangible, 
nothing real, was crawling up that side of 
the cliff above the tomb. 

“I must go and see what it is,” I told her. 
“Will you wait here?” 

“Please ” 

“It’s nothing, dear. You and I have been 
staring at the moon too long, that’s all.” 


Just at that moment a scream came from 
behind me. Trying to focus my scattered 
nerves, I raced back across the stones to 
Janet. She was holding one hand to her lips. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “It’s nothing at all 
to make such a fuss about. Something ran 
across my arm, and when I moved — it bit 
me !” She showed me the two tiny red 
marks that I somehow knew would be there. 

“Your uncle said that the rocks are alive 
with beetles, and that we’d all get bitten be- 
fore we are through here.” I spoke in as 
casual a tone as possible but I was far from 
feeling sure of the ordinariness of every- 
thing. The fear of the natives, Bulo’s evi- 
dent terror of the beetles, and the weird 
dreams' we both had had, to say nothing of 
the beetle-like thing that we had seen crawl- 
ing up the cliff, conspired to make me won- 
der and fear. 

I wrapped my handkerchief about her 
hand and wrist and made her promise to use 
antiseptics on the wound as soon, as we could 
get back to the tent. Both she and I were 
aware of a deeper significance in all this, 
but each tried to reassure the other, and we 
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came back to the tent pretending that we had 
imagined the Thing on the cliff. But the 
two red dots on Janet’s hand were not im- 
agined. 

The time came, a few days later, when the 
last of the loose rocks had been removed 
from above the entrance to the tomb, and we 
could dare to think of going down that pas- 
sageway on the morrow. 


PROFESSOR BEAMES was jubilant. 
*■ “I shall have wonders — positive won- 
ders — to send to the Field Museum. If this 
is the last resting place of Amenophis, it 
will be the greatest find in the history of 
archeology. Whether it is his or another’s, it 
will be of the greatest value to science. We 
shall be famous in every capital of the world, 
my friends, when we send the news out to 
Cairo.” He spent the evening in preparing 
note-books and cameras, in order to be ready 
to make records of everything that happened. 

Lord Cairns seemed in the grip of a ter- 
rible excitement. The sunny Englishman of 
my first few days was gone, and in his place 
was a nervous, intense person who spoke 
seldom, clipping his words short and avoid- 
ing company when he coijld. The professor 
was so engrossed in his own plans and hopes 
that he did not notice, but Janet and I felt 
that something almost inhuman had come 
over her uncle. 

“Ever since the beetle bit him, in the tomb- 
entrance,” she told me, “Uncle has been 
changed, somehow.” 

“And his wound hasn’t healed yet, though 
yours is quite gone.” I pointed to the place 
on her hand where the beetle had pinched. 
The two dots had almost disappeared. Lord 
Cairns had taken to wearing a glove over 
his hand, and he had resented any mention of 
it on the part of Janet or myself. 

To me there seemed something inhuman 
about the man and his fierce thirst for ex- 
citement. He struck me as being the sort of 
person who would, as a boy, tie firecrackers 
to a dog’s tail — not from any particular 
cruelty, but from a careless desire for noise 
and excitement. There was something 
ghoulish, I thought, in the relentless way he 
had spent most of his life ferreting out the 
long-buried kings and queens of bygone 
ages and gloating over their poor treasures 
and their little secrets. 

He spent the evening pacing back and 
forth in the main tent, seemingly oblivious 
of everyone. Janet and I sat outside beneath 
the awning. She had promised, that night, 
to be my wife when our work in the Valley 


was over. Much as she wanted to tell her 
uncle, he seemed in such a nervous and pre- 
occupied mood that we dared not. And the 
dear old professor would simply nod and 
smile at us, and then go on with his enthu- 
siastic preparation for the morrow. 

It was late in the afternoon next day be- 
fore we were ready to open the thin brick 
wall that sealed the passageway. The native 
workmen were in as great a state of ner- 
vousness as Lord Cairns himself, but he 
drove them mercilessly. 

Janet sat on a rock near us, waiting for 
the great moment, although she had lost 
most of her enthusiasm, as had I. But her 
uncle and the professor were as excited as 
children on a holiday. 

Finally the staccato blows of a pick pushed 
through the wall and the bricks fell inward. 

With the impetuousness of youth I rushed 
to the hole — but a dash of foul air bore me 
back choking. 

Lord Cairns shook his head. “Not so 
fast, young fella-me-lad. That air is three 
thousand years old.” 

We waited, for a few minutes. Finally 
Lord Cairns made a ball of crumpled news- 
paper and lit it on one corner. Then he 
dropped it into the narrow hole. It fell a 
few feet, then bounced down sideways, till 
it was out of sight. But it did not go out. 

“It’s healthy now,” he announced. He was 
not altogether right, if -he had known. 

Professor Beames was busy making a dia- 
gram of the ■ mouth of the tomb entrance. 
Lord Cairns and I prepared to enter the 
sepulcher. I must confess that at the time I 
had no thought but that of gaining insight 
into the wonders that might lie beneath us. 
The lure of the unknown, and of buried 
treasure, is strong in all of us. Janet’s face 
turned white as I started to lower myself 
into the dark hole, but I waved to her and 
went on in after Lord Cairns. 

LOSE at my heels was the professor. “I 
^ must see it, too,” he gasped, as he 
scrambled down. 

There was a platform about six feet down 
and then a flight of steps. Lord Cairns was 
ahead, sweeping the walls with his flash- 
light. 

“Careful,” warned the professor. “We 
must not disturb. Everything is of the 
greatest scientific value. A breath may 

destroy ” His voice sounded deep and 

booming in that narrow passage. 

Step by step, we went down into the earth. 
I counted fifteen before we were brought up, 
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in' a sudden sharp turn, before a door. 

So far, the walls had been barren of any 
inscription which might tell the names and 
rank of the person buried here. 

“Hurried funeral,” decided the professor 
aloud. “The royal personage died young, be- 
fore his tomb was complete.” 

But the door was sealed with a great seal. 
Lord Cairns pushed at it impatiently, but the 
professor thrust him aside, burning with 
eagerness. 

While we watched, he cast himself on his 
knees before the great seal and blew away 
the thick dust which was over it. By the 
light of his electric torch he hurriedly de- 
ciphered . the characters of the royal car- 
touche. He turned to us, smiling with real- 
ized ambition. 

“It is the tomb of the Pharaoh Ameno- 
phis !” he said. “It is the greatest discovery 
in modern history. And the seal has never 
been broken — the interior must still remain 
untouched !” 

Lord Cairns clasped our hands in eager- 
ness. “Come on — on to the interior !” 

But the professor shook his head. He 
pointed to the elaborate wax seal, ornate 
with gold and paint, and bearing a long in- 
scription. 

“We cannot break this until it is copied 
and photographed,” he told us, as one might 
speak to a very young child. “The tomb and 
its contents have waited three thousand 
years and more. They will wait a little 
longer.” 

Suddenly the insignificant little professor 
had taken complete command of the affair. 
He seemed to take on new stature and an 
added gravity. For the science which he 
had made a part of him was so much greater 
than our personal selfishnesses that Lord 
Cairns and I both gave way. 

“] T will take only a few days to make com- 

*- plete copies and photographs,” the pro- 
fessor mused. “Perhaps I can cut around it 
and preserve the seal itself intact. It has 
always been found broken before, in other 
tombs.” 

I had somewhat naively hoped that the 
tomb and its secrets were to be immediately 
opened to us. I slowly climbed back to the 
surface, leaving the professor and Lord 
Cairns before the inner door. 

As soon as I was above the surface, Janet 
caught me in her arms. “My dear,” she 
said — “I was afraid that you would never 
come out.” She shivered, though it was 
stifling hot. “I have a feeling sometimes 


that we should all run away from this valley 
—before some frightful calamity befalls us.” 

I smiled at her fears, and told her of the 
passageway and of the great seal which the 
professor was so interested in keeping in- 
tact. Together we walked slowly back to- 
ward the tents. It was growing dusk and 
no more could be done that evening. 

Our camp was situated on a little rise of 
ground about a half mile from the excava- 
tion where we had met success. Here Janet 
and C waited for Lord Cairns and the pro- 
fessor. We could see the little hushed group 
of workmen far to the west of us, standing 
dark against the yellow rock. 

OUDDENLY I noticed that the natives 
were coming rapidly toward the camp 
in an excited- group. Behind them were 
the professor and Lord Cairns. 

In a few minutes they were all about, jab- 
bering and gesturing excitedly. It seemed 
that they totally refused to work any longer 
at any price whatsoever ; each demanded his 
wages immediately, so that they might get 
far away before nightfall. Lord Cairns made 
no effort to keep them, but gave each man 
his silver pieces and a farewell kick. 

“Disgustin’ blighters,” he remarked. “Al- 
ways frightened, these natives.” 

“What are they frightened of?” I asked. 

“Spooks, of course. They say, as far as 
I can make out, that the first person to open 
a tomb gets all the vengeance of the corpse. 
And they have no intention of waitin’ for the 
fireworks.” 

The men had set off at a quick trot, still 
chattering excitedly like monkeys. Behind 
them raced two donkeys led by scared little 
brown boys bearing their few belongings. 

As they passed over the cliff top, I saw one 
of them stop and bow twice — almost to the 
ground — in the direction of the excavation 
we had made. For a moment I was awe- 
stricken at sight of his obeisance to a king 
three thousand years dead. I remembered 
that, according to Egyptian philosophy, the 
dead wander about through eternity, or at 
least until the Judgment, and that they in- 
habit, while it remains, the body that was 
theirs while living. And if this body is lost 
or destroyed, the dead wander lost and 
homeless forever. When we went inside the 
tent we all started talking excitedly of the 
find we had made, and of its possibilities. 
Only Janet was silent, and after a few min- 
utes of speculation about the value of our 
discovery I took her hand and we walked 
out under the awning. 
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“I can’t explain,” she said, “but I have a 
strange premonition that you — that all of 
us are in danger. I hate this valley, and I 
hate what we are doing here. It has changed 
my uncle so I hardly know him. I don’t see 
why he is so set upon dragging out the musty 
bones of some poor dead Pharaoh.” 

For some time we discussed these things. 
I did not tell her of the moment when I had 
seen the departing fellah bow to the tomb 
we were to open. In such moments it is the 
part of men to smile and reassure the op- 
posite sex— to be superior and confident. But 
I felt very much as she did, now that the 
thrill of discovering the tomb was past. 

"INSIDE the tent the professor and Lord 
*■ Cairns were still arguing about the open- 
ing of the tomb’s inner door. 

“It must not be done before the seal is 
removed and studied. Once broken, it will 
be lost to us, for the wax is very old. Why 
hurry so, my friend? The tomb has waited 
three thousand years ” 

Lord Cairns did not reply, but long after 
Janet had gone to her tent and the profes- 
sor had climbed into his hammock, I saw 
him sitting at his table, staring out into the 
white night. His eyes seemed glazed and he 
appeared to be under some sort of a spell. 
His whole being was tense with excitement. 

I watched him covertly from behind my 
curtain. Suddenly I saw him push back his 
camp-chair and rise. He walked over 
toward me, and I feigned sleep, for I did not 
want him to know that I had been spying. 
For a moment he stood over me, listening to 
my breathing. My heart beat so loudly that 
I thought he might hear it. 

Evidently assured that I was sound asleep, 
he turned away. Taking a flashlight and a 
revolver from the table drawer, Lord Cairns 
raised the curtain of the tent and passed 
outside. 

My first thought was that he intended to 
stand guard over our discovery, which was 
a very wise plan, indeed, since so many na- 
tives knew that we had been lucky. I 
crossed silently to the doorway and parted 
the canvas a crack. Lord Cairns was in the 
cook tent and I could hear him rattling the 
tool chest. In a moment he reappeared with 
a great hatchet which the native cook used 
for cutting meat. 

Without looking in my direction he walked 
swiftly toward the tomb across the Valley. 

For a second I did not know what to do. 

I thought of awakening the professor, but 
then, after all, Lord Cairns was paying the 


expenses of the expedition and our permit 
to excavate was in his name. If he wanted 
to open the tomb, it was his business. 

But the man seemed under great nervous 
excitement. Hesitating no longer, I slipped 
into my corduroy trousers and boots, and 
with an electric torch in my hip pocket I 
set off after him. The moonlight shone 
bright as day and so I kept close in the 
shadow of the cliffs. Lord Cairns was far 
ahead of me, walking swiftly. Over the 
boulders he climbed, with never a backward 
look. He was making a bee-line for the tomb 
of Amenophis. 

The necessity for my keeping out of sight 
in case he should turn, kept me near the 
cliffs, where the going was harder. At 
times I had to use the torch to pick my path 
and once I fell headlong across a big stone 
and lay for a moment with the breath 
knocked out of me. So he gained on me as 
he neared his goal, and when I arrived at 
the mouth of the tomb he was well inside 
and had already removed the barrier that he 
and the professor had put up in the after- 
noon. 

I crept to the gaping mouth of the passage- 
way and looked within. Far below I could 
see the glow of Lord Cairns’ torch against 
the blackness. Then came the sharp sound 
of blows. He was crashing the hatchet’ 
against the inner door of the tomb ! 

In the afternoon, when we were all ex- 
cited by our success, I had sympathized with 
Lord Cairns when the professor refused to 
allow him to destroy the seal. But now, in 
the cold moonlight, it seemed to be a be- 
trayal for him to hack his .way alone into 
the tomb. After all, our only excuse to 
open the place at all was a scientific one, and 
if the remains of the ancient civilization 
were to be ruthlessly destroyed, we were no 
better than the natives . who had robbed so 
many of these tombs in the past. 

r T‘HE monotonous beat of the hatchet in 
*- Lord Cairns’ hands still resounded from 
the passageway. Leaning farther over the 
edge, I tried to see if he were destroying the 
wax seal or cutting around it. 

But in leaning over, I had the ill-fortune 
to dislodge a small stone from the rubbish 
around the hole and it bounded down the 
passageway with a series of sharp crasher. 
The sound of the hatchet ceased. 

I drew back, afraid that Lord Cairns 
would take a shot in the darkness. But in a 
moment his sharp face stuck out of the hole. 

“Oh, it’s you ?” He smiled genially. 
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“Grab one of the picks there and give a 
hand, young fella-me-lad. We’re goin’ to 
wait for no deciphering. The tomb has 
never been opened, and I’m goin’ to be the 
first!” He motioned toward the camp. 
“Professor wouldn’t believe that I could get 
the seal off without ruining it. Watch me. I 
thought I’d make it easier for him by hand- 
ing it to him at the breakfast table. No 
argument then, y’know.” 

There seemed nothing else to do but take 
up the tool and follow him into the excava- 
tion. After all, it was his expedition. He 
had paid for the pick in my hand — even for 
the boots and trousers which I was wearing. 

1 CLIMBED into the gloomy tomb en- 
*- trance, carrying the pick. Lord Cairns 
had propped the flashlight on the ground, 
slanted upward so that it cast light on the 
seal. I saw that he was cutting through the 
soft sandstone around its edges, and trying 
as he had said, to keep it intact for the pro- 
fessor. 

Together we worked for a few minutes. 
A thick, choking dust filled the narrow pas- 
sageway and breathing was almost impos- 
sible. We tied handkerchiefs across our 
mouths and worked on. 

I was chipping away with the pick, on my 
side of the door, as carefully as I could. But 
things were moving too/slowly for my impa- 
tient companion. He thrust the hatchet in 
my hand and took the pick. 

“Stand back,” he said. “We’re almost 
through. When this piece is out, the rest 
will be ea3y.” 

\ With all his strength he swung the heavy 
pick against the door. At the third stroke 
I could see through the swirling dust that 
the rock was almost ready to fall. Then, 
with the point of the pick, he caught and 
pried it out. The great seal and the rock 
to which it had been affixed fell outward, 
breaking squarely across the middle. 

He turned toward me, ruefully. “The pro- 
fessor was right, after all, my lad.” Then 
he caught his hand to his mouth, choking. 
From the narrow hole in the door came a 
rush of the foulest air I have ever breathed. 
It was musty with the scent of long-dead 
things. It was pollution, decay and corrup- 
tion, and all the worse because of the sick- 
eningly sweet odor of mouldy spices. 

Together we climbed into the air again 
and waited. 

“Let’s go back to camp,” I suggested. “The 
air will clear out by morning.” 

, For some inexplicable reason I did not 
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wish to return to that dark doorway again. 

He shook his head. “I’m going through 
with it. The air will soon clear. And I — you 
and I — will be the first to enter the tomb 
chamber.” 

I have proved many times in my life that 
I am no coward. I would face man or beast 
with my head held high, if it were necessary. 
But I shivered as I looked back into that 
dismal hole. 

Real bravery would have been to have 
walked back to camp at that moment. But I 
was afraid to leave Lord Cairns, afraid to 
have him think me a coward. So I swung 
my heels in the excavation and wished that 
I were anywhere else. 

After perhaps a half hour of waiting we 
returned to the doorway. I made a crumpled 
ball of paper, but Lord Cairns refused to 
allow me to light it and cast it into the tomb. 

“The place is full of dry, decayed wood 
and cloth. A match might destroy every- 
thing — and choke us with smoke before we 
could get out. We’ll have to take a chance 
on the quality of the air. 4 ’- : 

V^ith the tools we soon succeeded in pry- 
ing out enough of the loosely plastered 
blocks of sandstone to permit our entrance. 
I carefully picked up the two pieces of stone 
that had held the seal and carried them out 
into the open. The seal was still complete 
and could be put together if the work were 
carefully done. Hardly any of the colored 
wax had come away, since it was bound 
with gold leaf. 

When I returned, Lord Cairns was drag- 
ging out the last of the stones that made the 
door. ..Perspiration was pouring from his 
forehead, but he was smiling. 

“We’re almost there,” he whispered. Ex- 
citement made him as tense as a coiled 
spring. “We’ll soon have a look at this 
chippie, Amenophis,” 

E wiped his forehead, and motioned me 
to follow him. The air no longer was 
particularly offensive. I bade a mental fare- 
well to Janet and stepped after Lord Cairns 
into the tomb. 

pur flashlights hardly helped to illumine 
the darkness of that place. Around us were 
piled vague heaps of blackness, which might 
have been royal furniture in some bygone 
day. Most of the wood had crumbled to a 
thick dust at our feet. 

Here and there was the glittering of 
jewels reflecting the light of our torches. 
There was still the -sickly sweet odor of 
spices in the air, almost enough to choke us. 
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The ceiling was very low and decorated, 
like the walls, with painted carvings. Our 
flashlights traveled swiftly over it, on to 
the far end of the tomb. On the floor next 
to the wall lay a great, dark mass which 
I suddenly knew to be the sarcophagus of the 
long-dead king. Around it was the shining 
alabaster of the canopic jars, which are sup- 
posed to hold the vital organs of the dead. 

It was on a raised platform of stone. 
More than that, I could not see, for the 
utter blackness of the chamber choked off 
the feeble glimmer of our torches and cast 
weird shadows slanting away from us. 

Lord Cairns spoke first. “Well . , . 
young fella-me-lad, we’re here !” 

7 NODDED, feeling weak. I didn’t want to 

be there. Anywhere in the world "would 
have been preferable, if only it were in the 
clean outdoors. His voice boomed through 
the tomb and echoed shatteringly. A silence 
three thousand years old breaks terribly. 

Lord Cairns moved around like a bewil- 
dered and dfelighted child before a Christ- 
mas tree. Everything that the light touched 
made him exclaim with wonder. There were 
great crumbling pieces of furniture, carved 
like animals. There were small jewel cas- 
kets, rotted and spilling their princely trea- 
sures on the thick dust of the floor. I fol- 
lowed him, still in the direction of the black 
sarcophagus, or coffin-case, that lay on the 
platform. A strange foreboding gripped my 
heart like an icy hand, but I did not turn 
back. Lord Cairns seemed so sure of him- 
self, so much in command of the situation. 

We stood together on the low platform. 
The outer sarcophagus was of carved gray 
stone, with a heavy lid. It must have been 
eight feet long by three feet wide, and the 
top was far more than one man could handle. 

Without speaking, Lord Cairns motioned 
me to take one end of the stone. He 
grasped the other. But as my hands touched 
the mouldering stone, I drew them suddenly 
back as if I had touched a serpent. The 
stone was burning hot to the touch ! 

Lord Cairns looked at me in amazement. 
“Hurry on, young lad. Let’s get a look 
in.” 

I touched the stone again and this time my 
scattered senses found it no otherwise than 
any stone should be. Together we slid it 
over and down on the side where it crashed 
gently on the platform. 

I shall never forget the sight that was re- 
vealed to me then. The inner casket had 
been made, as was the custom, in the like- 


ness of the man' who was to occupy it. For 
a moment I thought that a human figure lay 
there and then I saw that it was cleverly 
painted wood and cloth wrapping. The 
face was that of a young man, singularly 
handsome and commanding. This was the 
sort of man who could have started a new 
religion and written two of the Psalms, as 
historians say that Amenophis did. 

I instinctively leaned forward, as if to 
touch the thing and assure myself of its 
reality. But as my hand hovered over it, 
I heard a faint scream ringing in my ears. 
It seemed to come from an infinite distance, 
but I knew it to be the voice of Janet! I 
paused but a moment to look at Lord Cairns. 
He had heard nothing and was gloating over 
the richness of the casket. 

“Ted !” came the sound of Janet’s voice 
again. “Ted !” 

I turned and ran toward the entrance. 
There had been fear, and imminent danger, 
in the sound of that dear voice. 

Lord Cairns looked up in surprise. “Hi ! 
Where y’going ?” 

But I did not pause to explain. His hand 
was poised over the richly painted casket 
which contained the. mummied body of 
Amenophis — his eyebrows were raised in an 
almost comic surprise. I shall always re- 
member him so, for it was the last time I 
ever saw him. 

Just as I came into the open air, which 
was dim with the ghostly white light of 
dawn, there came a horrible choking sound 
from the tomb behind me ! 

I heard the confused jumble of many 
voices speaking in an alien tongue — and at 
the same time choking gasps from a throat I 
knew to be Lord Cairns. I stopped, para- 
lyzed. I knew there was no living human 
near, except myself and Lord Cairns ! 

r T"‘HE gasping screams continued for a mo- 
*■ ment. Shudderingly they died down to a 
thin, eerie whisper — and then silence. 

I could not help but return to my com- 
panion after that. Though my mind was 
reeling, I dragged myself back down the 
steps of the tomb. I stopped at the door- 
way, my blood congealing in my veins. 

Across the open sarcophagus lay the 
twisted body of Lord Cairns. I knew with- 
out thinking that he was not only dead — ■ 
but worse than dead. Around him, in the 
little circle that my flashlight made, moved 
strange, vague figures — enormous, shining 
beetles . . . great human figures with the 
heads of beasts, figures that resembled the 
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ancient statues of the Egyptian gods . . . 
and, in the center of the uncanny group, the 
misty figure of a tall, kingly man, wearing 
the robes of a Pharaoh ! 

All this I glimpsed in a flash, for I dropped 
the flashlight and turned to leap up the 
steps. 

Just as I was nearly at the top, a thunder- 
ing reverberation echoed behind me. The 
walls bowed out and fell around me with a 
great shattering of stone. Thick dust was 
everywhere. I fell partly out of the en- 
trance hole, exhausted. Behind me the 
tomb and passageway was a mass of debris. 
There, to this day, lies the body of rash 
Lord Cairns, together with the body of the 
Pharaoh Amenophis. Strange bedfellows 
. . . the ghoul and the dead . . . the hunter 
and . the hunted; 

B RUISED and shaken, I made my way 
back towards the camp. Soon Janet 
came running towards me in the early morn- 
ing sunshine. Her strong young arms were 
around me and she was helping me along. 

“What happened?” she was saying. “I 
had the most terrible dream ... I saw you 
in fearful danger and could do nothing. I 
woke up screaming and trying to hold you 
" back.” 

I told her part of what had happened, and 
how her voice had come to me as a warning 
across the Valley in the vault of death. But 
only to the professor did I tell the whole 
story of the Things that I had seen above 
the broken body of Lord Cairns. 

Wakened out of sound sleep, he was un- 
able at first to understand what I meant, 
but the blood and my torn clothing convinced 
him soon that something unusual had hap- 
pened, and in a few moments the old man 
was up. We went back together to the ex- 
cavation. In the broad light of day there 
was nothing out of the ordinary there, ex- 
cept that the cliff had collapsed into the 
sunken tomb and that the passageway was 
buried under tons of rocks. Any attempt 
to enter the tomb through tire passageway 
was impossible now. 

There, where I had carefully placed it, 
was the great seal of Amenophis, broken 
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across the middle. So the professor got his 
seal after all, although it was the only one 
of the tomb’s treasures that he or anyone 
else has yet gained. Patched together, it 
lies today in one of the nation’s great mu- 
seums as an example of hieroglyphic de- 
sign. 

Reports were given to Lord Cairns’ fam- 
ily in London that he had perished in a fall 
of rock — which was enough of the truth. 

Professor Beames left the Valley of the 
Kings sorrowfully, both because of the loss 
of his friend and because of the temporary 
failure of his great work.' But I under- 
stand that he returned last fall to the Valley, 
to take up once more the work on which he 
has set his heart, and to try to find another 
entrance to the tomb of Amenophis. It will 
take more than a year to lay bare the sur- 
face above the tomb, for modern excavating 
methods are impossible and the fellaheen 
are slow. But the work goes on, for science 
will not be denied. 

Except for our natural feeling of sorrow 
at the passing of Lord Cairns, Janet and I 
were happier to leave that barren spot than 
anything else in the world. Nothing could 
have made us remain for even a day in that 
place of horrors. 

We were married shortly after in the 
offices of the American consulate at Cairo. 
Since then we have lived quietly and hap- 
pily here in New York, with no hint on the 
part of either of us of longing for more 
adventure, though Professor Beanies sug- 
gested that we might care to join him when 
the tomb is opened again. 

Janet has been a wonderful wife to me. 
Never once have we quarreled. But I think 
that if we ever did, the memory would re- 
turn to me of the night when her voice came 
through the distance to save me from a 
terrible death. I shall remember always 
the hour when her love proved stronger than 
the powers of this 'world or the next. 

If our souls had not been in complete har- 
mony that night, I should have placed my 
hand on the wrappings of the sleeping 
Pharaoh, and I should have quickly lost my 
reason and my life as poor Lord Cairns lost 
his. And in what strange world is he today? 


Suicide or — 
IPhat? 

James MacQuckin, U. S. Customs Quard, fired too quick 
at a fleeing slranqer—and he paid a hundred limes 
for that fatal shot 1 


Vj OTE : This is an authentic interview 
with the mother x)f the Customs Guard 
who shot and killed Leo Boice on Pier No. 
2, at Hoboken, New Jersey, last July. Here, 
for the first time, is given the complete story 
of the supernatural events that followed the 
tragedy. Readers of the New York news- 
papers are familiar with the facts as re- 
ported in the press, and any curious person 
can corroborate the story by consulting the 
files of the New York Times or the New 
York World. 

T HEY have called my son a killer 
and a coward because of what his 
duty forced him to do. But when I 
looked into his face for the last time, 
I knew that he had paid the price 


in full. And no one will ever know the 
fear and remorse he felt, for I was the only 
person he ever told of the things he saw. 

It all began when he got his first job. 
Jimmy was a serious boy, and all his life 
he had put 'his best into whatever he was 
doing. At school he was always the hardest- 
working boy in his class. 

Many young men drift from one thing 
to another, but Jimmy waited until he got a 
chance to be a Customs Guard and then put 
his every effort into making good at it. 
I hated to have the boy go into such work. 
But he insisted it would be just the right 
place for him, and for a long time he was 
happy in his work. 

It was the afternoon of July 24th, as he 
told me later, when he was walking along 
Pier No. 2, in Hoboken. A few days before, 
all the Customs Guards had received a 
severe lecture and had been ordered to stop 
the liquor traffic at all costs. The instruc- 
tions were meant to make the lazy men work 
harder, but Jimmy took every word to heart. 
As he walked down the pier, he was burn- 
ing with indignation on account of the 
“bawling out,” and he was eager . . . perhaps 
too eager ... to prove his efficiency. 
Jimmy wanted to be the best guard 
in the Customs. 

So when he saw a gang of 
suspicious - looking characters, 
he. ordered them to halt. In- 
stead, they all started 
to run. One of the 
men was carrying a 
bundle, and he dropped 
it. There was the 
crash of bottle glass 
and the smell of whis- 
ky. My son again 
ordered the fleeing 
men to stop, just as 
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any policeman would have done. Then he 
drew his gun and shot, intending, he swore 
to me, only to frighten the men into halting. 
It was what he had been ordered to do. 

I would give anything if only that bullet 
had gone wild in the air, as Jimmy in- 
tended. But fate was such that the man 
who had been carrying the liquor fell in a 
heap. Three days later Leo Boice died in a 
Hoboken hospital. No one can feel sorrier 
than I do for his poor wife and children, 
who are, like me, the innocent victims of 
undeserved tragedy. For my boy Jimmy 
never would willingly have killed anyone. 

The death of Boice made many people feel 
that only Jimmy’s life could satisfy justice. 
They called him "Hair-trigger MacGuckin,” 
and everyone blamed the poor boy for what 
he had been forced to do in the line of duty. 
No one said a word about the official order 
to shoot rum-runners on sight. Jimmy took 
his orders too seriously — he was too good 
an officer. 

Jimmy was arrested, but finally the Cus- 
toms went his bail and they let him come 
home to me. But it was a different Jimmy 
from the boy I had borne and brought up. 
His spirit was broken. 

The first words he said to me were: 
“Mother, he came ... he came back to me 
in the jail.” 

“Who came back to, you?” I hadn’t the 
slightest idea what he was talking about. 


“Boice, the fellow I had to ... to shoot." 
Jimmy sat in a chair, as if he could no 
longer stand up. “Almost every night he 
comes to me. No matter how sound I'm 
sleeping, I feel a light touch on my arm and 
when I open my eyes, he is there. Apd 
then I have to watch him fall, crumpling 
down in a heap — He hid his face in 
his hands. 

I thought then that it was only nerves, 
and that the arrest and the trouble had made 
my son see things. I comforted him all I 
could, and tried to talk about other things. 
But Jimmy could only think of one thing. 

H E refused to eat anything, no matter 
how many times I fixed his favoritf 
dishes. He told me that he had no appetite 
‘^and.his face, which had been colorless froir 
the tragedy, became even more chalky-whit 
For nearly a month I watched my st 
waste away. He took no interest in an 
thing. He avoided people, for he had a 
idea that everyone was against him. As 1 
walked the streets late at night, he thou; 
that people whispered “murderer” when 
passed. He cared nothing for his me 
and I don’t believe he slept more thai 
few minutes at a time. 

The badge which he had never dishono 
and the revolver which he had used for 
first and last time were turned in to 
Customs. Jimmy would sit in a chair he 
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at a time, trying 1 to keep from falling asleep. 
Sometimes he read, but once he came across 
something in an old school-book which 
made him stop reading. It was from Shake- 
speare : 

For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come 

Things kept getting worse and worse. I 
was hoping and praying for the trial to be 
over, so that my poor boy could set his 
mind at rest. For I knew that there was 
no real case against him. 

UT one night, along in the last of 
August, I was awakened from a sound 
sleep by the most fearful screams from up- 
stairs. I knew that they came from Jimmy’s 
room, and as soon as- 1 could put on a bath- 
robe and slippers, I ran upstairs. Jimmy’s 
door was locked, and I pounded on it. But 
for a while there was no answer, although 
I could hear my son groaning and moaning. 
Finally I heard a bureau being shoved aside, 
and the door opened. It was Jimmy, but so 
changed that I could hardly recognize him, 
even though he was my own son. His 
strong manly face was contorted with fear 
and drawn with pain. 

“What is the matter, Jimmy dear?” I led 
him over to the bed, for he was in a daze. 

Finally he told me. He had been sleep- 
ing 4 more regularly for the last few nights 
and had been gaining a little strength for 
the ordeal in the court-room. But when he 
was quietly sleeping that night, with his 
windows tight shut and locked and his door 
barricaded, he felt a touch on his arm. As 
he awakened, again he had seen the wraith 
if Leo Boice. This time,- though, was 
-orse than all other times. 

“Mother,” he whispered, “I had to act it 
over again. I had to kill him a second 
le ! I felt the gun in my hand, and I 
t the trigger move, though there was no 
nd. And then Leo Boice fell, twisting 
i a little crumpled heap. He fell . . . fell 
n the ceiling right on top of me!” His 
ce rose at the end like a whistle, and 
my seized my arm. 

Vill he come to me every night of my 
Can’t I ever get away from him? I 
d give anything if he hadn’t been hit. 
: do they give us guns for, if we’re not 
loot? Guns are made to kill people 
That’s what happens when guns are 
1 out. I didn’t want to quarrel with 
Boice. I didn’t care personally whether 
it he smuggled out his two pints of 
Scotch. 


“Mother of God, is he going to come 
back and haunt me every night of my life ?” 

I sat in my son’s room till after daybreak. 
He did not sleep, but lay with his head in 
my lap. 

I have heard my mother tell stories of 
wraiths in the old country. She herself had 
heard a banshee once. And so it was not 
hard for me to believe what Jimmy had seen. 

But why was it Jimmy that had to be 
haunted? For he was only doing his duty. 
It should have been the men who sent him 
out to spy on his fellows, the men who put a 
weapon of death into his hand and told him 
to go out and change human nature. 

After the terror of that night Jimmy grew 
worse. Again he had to re-enact the trag- 
edy, watching Boice die for the third time. 
There are those that say he was afraid of 
paying the price for what he had done. But 
I know that night and day there was before 
him the face that he had seen. Leo Boice 
came back into this world to haunt the man 
who killed him, and I am as sure of that 
as I am of anything in this world. 

Tuesday night Jimmy was very quiet in 
his room. I was glad to think that at last 
he was sleeping. But I did not know how 
sound was that sleep. 

In the morning there was the strong smell 
of gas through the house. I did not at first 
think of Jimmy’s room, but finally I opened 
the door and thick clouds of gas nearly 
overpowered me. As it cleared, I rushed in. 

‘"T’HE windows were shut and paper was 
*■ stuffed into the cracks. On the bed, with 
a piece of rubber hose clenched between his 
teeth, lay my son Jimmy. He had given his 
life for the one he had taken. “An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth” is supposed 
to be a savage and forgotten law. But 
Jimmy was judged and sentenced according 
to it. 

Would a man rather die than serve a short 
jail-term? The worst that Jimmy could 
have received would have been a few years 
for homicide, and it was not this which 
made him take his own life. 

It was fear. Fear of public opinion, 
always prejudiced against authority. Fear 
of the thought that he had made a woman 
a widow. But, most of all, fear of the terri- 
ble phantom of Leo Boice which came 
nightly to his very bedside, awakening him 
and forcing him to go through the events 
of the tragedy all over again. 

My son was forced to his death by the 
man he had shot and killed a month before ! 



The mystery of "the boy without a past " culminates 
in anight of panic'— and murder'— in a crowded theater 1 


By 

QRACE 

OURSLER 


HEN Chatrand, the . great magician, 
found the unconscious body of a boy 
on a deserted road near Washington, D. C., 
he plunged into a web of mystery. The boy 
regained the normal use of his facidties but 
his memory was gone. All efforts to estab- 
lish his identity failed. The only clue was a 
photograph of a beautiful girl which was 
found in his pocket. In an odd way the 
magician fell in love with that photograph. 

Chatrand became a sort of godfather and 
big brother to the boy. By accident he dis- 
covered that Alexander, as he chose to call 
his protege, possessed genuine mediumistic 
powers, and this cemented the bond between 
them. 

After a successful season on the stage, the 
magician decided to visit Europe on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. Alexander 
accompanied him. On the boat the two con- 
ducted experiments in clairvoyance and 
telepathy. It was Chatrand’s great hope that 
the boy’s subconscious mind would retain 
memories of his past life and that these 
could be brought to the surface by means of 
hypnotism. 

On one occasion he questioned the hyp- 
notized boy about the girl in the photograph. 


Alexander then gave the astounding in- 
formation that she zvas the victim of a plot 
and zvas in terrible danger. 

But he could tell no more. The strain was 
too great. Chatrand tenderly lifted him to 
his bed and discontinued the experiment. 

A few moments later Chatrand was stand- 
ing half-dressed in the bathroom, shaving , 
when he heard a noise in the next room. He 
looked in — and there, in the door, stood the 
girl who was the key to the whole uncanny 
mystery ! 

Before he could say a zvord, she made an 
embarrassed exclamation and withdrew. He 
dashed into the corridor — but found no trace 
of her! She had disappeared like a phan- 
tom! 

C HATRAND stood, bewildered and 
undecided, his lips drawn in a 
thinly compressed line and his 
eyes lowered in a deep, puzzled 
frown. 

He had not been mistaken ! Surely he 
had recognized the girl. Hadn’t he lived 
with the thought of her in his mind ever 
since he had taken Alexander as his own 
personal responsibility? Hadn’t she repre- 
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sented the only possible clue that might lead 
to discovery of the boy’s identity? Wasn’t 
she the real secret reason for all these at- 
tempts at psychic contact? And didn’t her 
photograph rest in his inner pocket daily, 
to be taken out and examined thoughtfully 
by him each evening ? 

Nobody could trick him! He had seen 
that girl — the girl of his dreams — standing 
at the threshold of his stateroom. He had 
heard her voice ! 

pOR a moment he had thought that she 
was a phantom; she had disappeared so 
quickly. But that was absurd. Of course 
she must be a passenger on the boat. But 
how could she possibly have escaped him? 
There was no stateroom opposite his; and 
he knew that the staterooms on either side 
were occupied by college boys off on a 
European intellectual spree. 

In this wise, Chatrand’s dazed mind was" 
organizing its- thoughts, as he stood in the 
center of the stairway salon — a ludicrous 
figure, only half dressed and his face 
covered with shaving lather. He was so 
absorbed in his problem that he completely 
forgot his own condition. 

Presently, as he stood poised against the 
roll of the ship, still gazing sharply from 
one end of the corridor to the other, he 
heard a voice that made his whole figure 
stiffen with excitement. 

“Of course not! How ridiculous!” 

The same voice! The voice of the girl 
who had eluded him as astonishingly as if 
she had been a spirit with the power of 
making herself invisible. 

He turned slowly, trying to decide 
whence the voice came. He caught the 
sound of an answer — in a low, sharp 
woman’s tone — yet the words were so 
muffled and grumbling that he could not 
distinguish them. 

The sound came from his right. He took 
a few slow steps down the corridor in that 
direction and waited. Perhaps, if he lis- 
tened intently for a moment, he would 
hear the girl’s voice again. 

But not a word broke the silence in the 
corridor, until the shrill, boisterous laugh- 
ter of several passengers, evidently engaged 
in a private drinking party in one of the 
staterooms near-by, cut in on his reveries 
and drowned out any other sound that 
might have reached him. 

A second later another distraction ar- 
rived in the person of the white-coated deck 
steward, who approached Chatrand with a 


glance that bespoke astonishment and dis- 
trust at his Strange appearance. 

For the first time Chatrand realized how 
he must look to anyone who discovered him 
standing there, plainly trying to eaves- 
drop ! A moment’s extreme embarrassment 
assailed him, but again his interest topped 
any consciousness of self. 

“Look here!” He faced the steward 
earnestly. “I’m trying to find someone. 
Maybe you can help me !” 

He fumbled in his pocket for something 
to erase that look of unspeakable disap- 
proval in the steward’s glance. With an ex- 
clamation of annoyance he realized he had 
not shifted the contents of his pockets 
when he had slipped on his dress trousers. 

The steward’s look, as he understood this, 
became almost ominous. After all, this man 
before him was a well-known magician. 
Though he might have conducted himself 
admirably during the entire voyage, here 
at last was proof that he was no ordinary 
common-sense, quiet-living individual. 

“There’s a girl who opened my cabin 
door by mistake,” Chatrand continued 
hastily. “She realized her error immediately, 
begged my pardon and left. But I recog- 
nized her and came out to call her. She’s 
disappeared.” 

The steward straightened his bent shoul- 
ders a fraction and cleared his throat ten- 
tatively at this story. 

_ “What’s her name, sir ?” he asked with 
dignity. 

“I — I don’t know,” admitted Chatrand 
with chagrin. “I mean— I’ve forgotten. 
But look here — I’d like to trace her. She’s 
in one of these staterooms right here. I 
just heard her voice.” 

The insistence of his appeal seemed to 
command a trace of respectful interest from 
the steward. 

“Til ELL, sir,” he decided slowly, “I think 
you’re mistaken. I’m taking care of 
all these rooms here. There’s the Texas 
crowd— they’re all boys, you know. They 
have the six staterooms up to that room. 
Then there’s a man and his wife and little 
girl three years old. Then, in there, is an old 
maid person, sir, who has a companion 
who’s sick in bed all the time. An old in- 
valid. Then there’s a very rich man right 
here who travels alone, and then there’s that 
actress and her husband. So you see that’s 
everybody along this corridor. There ain’t 
no young girl, and if there was I’d naturally 
know about it.” 
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“I see.” Chatrand nodded thoughtfully as 
he considered the list the steward had tolled 
off for him. 

“Maybe you’ll see her at dinner this eve- 
ning, sir,” suggested the steward, with a 
possible touch of sarcasm in his voice. “Or, 
if you looked over the ship’s list, you might 
recognize the name as you read it.” 

Another roar from the occupants of the 
near-by cabin interrupted Chatrand’s reply, 
and at that moment the door swung open 
and an elderly lady, flushed and laughing, 
appeared. 

HATRAND nodded to the steward, and 
headed precipitately for his own state- 
room. 

x\lexander was still sleeping, and the 
magician werit slowly back to his toilette as 
his mind concentrated on this puzzle. 
Strange, now that the steward had spoken 
of it, that he had not seen this girl in the 
dining salon — or anywhere on the boat dur- 
ing the entire voyage. He must look care- 
fully tonight; her clear, charming features 
surely would stand out in any assembly. 
Perhaps she had been ill during the voyage, 
though she looked well enough when he 
had seen her just now. Surely she would 
be down to dinner tonight. O-f course, there 
was no use looking over the list of pas- 
sengers. . . . 

He resolved to say nothing of his strange 
experience to Alexander, and when the boy 
awoke he followed his original plan of giv- 
ing a jovial party air to their final evening 
on the ship. The boy responded to the 
mood, but Chatrand could detect a heavy 
lethargy and a paleness that made him 
anxious. 

They entered upon the festivities with full 
enthusiasm. Chatrand - even performed a 
few of his sleight-of-hand tricks to add to 
the entertainment. They toasted their ship- 
board friends with champagne; they went 
from table to table in the smoking room to 
exchange pleasantries; they took a final bet 
on the ship’s mileage, and they attended the 
farewell dance with an air of enjoyment. 

All the while Chatrand was searching for 
the face which haunted him. Not a trace 
of her during the entire evening. Half 
jokingly he explained his predicament to the 
purser and described the girl in detail, but 
that good-natured official could think of no 
passenger answering the description. 

Several times Chatrand slipped down to 
the spot where the steward had discovered 
him earlier in the evening. He walked back 


and forth, straining to hear again the ca- 
dence of that soft sweet voice. Later, when 
everyone was retiring, he haunted the spot. 

But all to no purpose. 

He longed to hold another seance with 
Alexander at once, for surely that near 
presence of their subject might lead to an 
even more definite contact in the boy’s mind. 
But he did not dare to try the experiment. 
The boy was high-strung and nervous. The 
veins of his long, thin hands stood out 
sharply. His face was pale, and there were 
gray shadows under his large eyes. He 
seemed to be enjoying himself, and yet he 
tired early and was glad to seek his state- 
room for sleep instead of staying up to 
sight land as they had planned at dinner. 

No, Chatrand could not risk it. The 
boy’s health was too important. He had 
suffered a severe shock that afternoon and 
still complained of a slight but persistent 
pain across the top of his head. 

Instead, Chatrand tried another ruse. He 
slept only a few hours that night, and five 
o’clock saw him up and dressed and on 
deck. He spent most of his time in walking 
back and forth between the corridor where 
he had heard her voice and the parallel 
deck which, he felt, was outside her window. 

He was among the first down to breakfast 
and later he sat with Alexander while he 
breakfasted. They were the very first off 
at the landing, and the last (almost three 
hours later) to leave the dock. During all 
this time Chatrand scrutinized every soul 
that appeared on the ship — in the corridors, 
in the dining room, in the assembly when 
the inspector came on board, on the wharfs 
at the customs. And he watched feach 
person coming down the gangplank. 

Whatever the answer to the mystery, he 
saw no girl resembling the photograph in 
his pocket. 

AT length, in silence, he called a cab, at- 
tended to his luggage and drove to his 
chosen hotel. Was it possible that he had 
imagined that precious image at his cabin 
threshold the previous evening? Had he 
been so absorbed and affected by the seance 
that he had experienced a hallucination? 
But the voice! What of that? Might that 
be put down to a rationalization of his 
hallucination ? 

If so, it was a unique experience, Chat- 
rand thought grimly. Never before had he 
had such a reaction, though he had heard 
of such things. Before he dismissed the in- 
cident, however, he determined upon one 
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more search. He left Alexander at their 
hotel as soon as he had reserved a room, 
and he himself drove to the railroad station. 
There he sauntered about, observing what- 
ever passengers from the ship were leaving 
immediately for other cities. 

An hour devoted to this revealed nothing. 
From there he drove twenty miles out to 
the airport and made detailed inquiries as 
to who had flown that afternoon and who 
had booked passage for the evening or the 
following morning. 

TJ E knew most of these passengers by 
*■ name — they had been the wealthier and 
more hilarious groups on board. The girl 
of his search was not among them, he was 
certain. 

He felt he ought to go back to Alexander 
and begin their planned holiday without 
further delay. Yet he could not bring him- 
self to end this all-important search. He 
telephoned the hotel instead and left word 
for Alexander. Then he spent the rest of 
the afternoon in journeying from hotel to 
hotel, from the sight-seeing bus terminal 
to that mainstay of tourists, the huge, elab- 
orate outdoor restaurant in the center of the 
tiny city of Goetenberg. 

At length he gave up with a sigh and, 
conquering his dejection, returned to Alex- 
ander to carry out, with forced gaiety, their 
plans for sight-seeing. 

It was not long, however, before Chat- 
rand realized that Alexander’s gaiety was 
forced, too. For all his obvious effort to 
enjoy the sights that they had been looking- 
forward to and talking about for weeks, the 
boy was devoid of any real spirit. He tired 
quickly and long before midnight they made 
their way back to the hotel to bed. The 
next morning they took an airplane to 
Copenhagen. 

But here Alexander complained of a 
severe headache, which Chatrand cured with 
his gentle massaging. Though no illness of 
any serious character developed, Alexander 
from that day onward was the victim of a 
nervous malady that required all of Chat- 
rand’s attention. The boy could not sleep, 
his appetite dwindled, his eyes burned v^th 
a feverish light and he became submerged 
in a strange lassitude. 

All this was particularly trying to Chat- 
rand. Flis genuine affection for the boy 
was touched with something akin to 
motherly anxiety, and he upbraided himself 
for having overstrained Alexander’s facul- 
ties. 


Their entire summer was a disappoint- 
ment. True, Chatrand accomplished much 
in the direction of his own great interest — 
magic. He met and discussed certain points 
with several famous magicians who were 
giving performances in the cities to which 
they journeyed. He ferreted out one or 
two experts in the line, worked for two 
solid weeks in Berlin on a new illusion, and 
ordered it to be built and shipped to 
America. 

Except for these few accomplishments the 
trip was an expensive failure. From ac- 
quaintances in England Chatrand learned 
that the spiritualists he wished to visit could 
not possibly be seen that season. One was 
seriously ill, another had been entangled in 
trouble with the authorities and the third 
was off traveling. Hence, Chatrand can- 
celed his plan to visit England at all. 

Over the magician himself there was 
creeping a singular depression whicfi he 
strove in vain to shake off. The continued 
illness of his charge preyed on his mind and 
burdened him with a sense of responsibility. 
The thought of the one successful seance 
they had held, and the inexplicable appari- 
tion that had followed, lived with him day 
and night. Somehow, it had made the 
photograph even more vivid and actual. He 
burned to know whether it had been real 
or a hallucination; he longed to know if 
this girl who occupied so much of his 
thought were truly in difficulty and in need 
of help. 

Then, too, his old cloak of loneliness 
shadowed him. Though he and Alexander 
met many people, particularly in Paris 
where through a sense of desperation Chat- 
rand threw himself into a round of gaiety 
amidst the cafe life, and though he was 
popular wherever he went, Chatrand felt 
more appallingly lonely in a crowd than 
alone in his hotel rooms with Alexander. 

r T‘HEY went to Switzerland and spent a 
*• month in the mountains, resting, relax- 
ing, golfing and reading. Flere, at last, Alex- 
ander regained some measure of health. And 
when, early in August, they sailed for 
America, both felt relieved and eager to 
face the new season. 

Chatrand particularly felt the necessity 
of work. Work was the one fortress of 
safety; work was the one smoke screen that 
hid the actual world from his tired eyes; 
work was the one refuge and comfort that 
could enslave all his faculties and leave 
him too tired to consider himself. 
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Once in New York Chatrand took up the 
reins again with redoubled energy, though 
he truly felt weary after his vacation in- 
stead of renewed and rested. At once he 
began again the stories in the newspapers 
about Alexander. The boy’s photograph 
was published, together with detailed stories 
of his accident. Chatrand even offered a tre- 
mendous reward to anyone who might give 
information leading to the discovery of the 
boy’s identity. 

Not cate of the flood of answers was 
neglected. During that entire winter — -in 
New York for ten weeks and then through- 
out the country — Chatrand never lessened 
his efforts to find the boy’s kin. 

A tutor was engaged to travel with Alex- 


rand worry Alexander with any psychic 
experiments. Indeed, he almost refused to 
discuss the matter with the boy and bent 
his energies toward weaning his interest 
away from the subject. 

Alexander went frequently to the theater 
and mimicked Chatrand in every word and 
gesture. He learned every trick he could, 
delved into the secrets of the illusions, 
scoffed at the mind-reading assistant, de- 
claring himself much more capable, and 
begged Chatrand to try him in the act. 

One night — the last night in May, at the 
end of his season — Chatrand gave Alex- 
ander his cherished opportunity. In the 
same costume as the regular mind-reader, 
the boy sat up on the stage, calm and un- 
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ander, for the boy refused at the point of 
hysterics to stay in New York after Chat- 
rand started on the road. In the meantime 
the great magician threw himself heart and 
soul into his work. He experimented and 
perfected his act, increasing the number of 
actors from four to eighteen people, work- 
ing out new illusions, new tricks, new deco- 
rations and costumes. 

In his effort to escape from himself — 
from the strange restlessness that had seized 
him — he appeared for benefits, at private 
entertainments; he associated with those in 
each city who sought his acquaintanceship; 
and finally he sought out anyone who was 
famed for particular spiritualistic powers, 
in a determined effort to form some contact 
between Alexander and that great unknown 
that was his kin. 

Never once in that entire winter did Chat- 


afraid, and without the slightest faltering 
read off the name of any article held for 
his psychic identification by Chatrand, who 
walked through the aisles and collected vari- 
ous objects from the audience. 

This successful trial established again 
some measure of companionship between the 
two. Chatrand was delighted, and Alex- 
ander overjoyed. The boy had known the 
code, but the magician had given him many 
articles to identify for which there was no 
code — and . Alexander had not hesitated. 
Chatrand had to admit that no assistant 
trained by his ordinary methods could match 
the performance his prodigy had given. 

At length Chatrand decided that so long 
as they kept rigidly away from the dan- 
gerous subjects which interested them most, 
and devoted themselves to regular work, 
they could afford to return to their experi- 
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ments in mind-reading and in trance 
sittings. 

That summer, instead of going to Europe, 
they spent in the company of the tutor and 
a special guide and cook, in the wilds of 
Canada, camping, hunting, fishing and liv- 
ing the life of the open. Here in the soli- 
tude of the wilderness they began again 
their sittings. Their success was almost in- 
stantaneous, and in the two months they 
devoted to it Alexander developed an al- 
most mechanical precision. 

XT OR this reason when they returned to 
■■New York in August to reorganize their 
act, Alexander was a full-fledged member of 
Chatrand’s company. 

From the day in September when they 
gave their first performance, Chatrand ex- 
perienced a sense of satisfaction that lifted 
him out of his strange, lingering sense of 
depression. They opened out of town, since 
Chatrand wished to give Alexander a full 
season of experience before they hit New 
York. The boy was an immediate success. 
Each pfece they played, Chatrand announced 
from the stage the unique history of his 
protege. Alexander wore a mask through- 
out his mind-reading performance. At the 
end of the act the mask was removed and 
the great magician requested that if any 
persons in the audience recognized Alex- 
ander, they should come back stage after 
the performance to talk with him. 

This strange story added a new interest 
to the already popular act of Chatrand the 
Great. Papers carried the tale, running 
pictures of Alexander and Chatrand regu- 
larly. Many, many people filed to the back- 
stage entrance at the end of each perform- 
ance. Most of these, to the chagrin of both 
Chatrand and the boy, were prompted by 
mere curiosity. Occasionally there came an 
old woman whose eyes bore the hollow tale 
of a heartrending story, or a grave elderly 
man who told a tale of separation and 
search. Not once through the five months 
on the road was a real claim substantiated. 

Alexander felt this keenly. Each day he 
lived, he became more eager and anxious 
to know who he was and whence he had 
come. His face bore the mark of undaunted 
hope; his eyes were continually question- 
ing— searching ! Yet his spirit bore up 
well under the repeated disappointments 
and false alarms. He was happy in his 
work; he adored this new position that he 
held in life, at the side of the man he so 
admired and loved. And though the lad was 


never strong and lusty, his health had im- 
proved gradually until he no longer suffered 
those relapses to which he had been a 
victim. 

That season there developed a rare com- 
panionship between Chatrand and Alex- 
ander. The boy had been a strenuous care 
and responsibility to the great magician. 
Now he was normal physically and at peace 
with the world spiritually. His development 
and his success were a source of as much 
pride to Chatrand as if the boy were his 
own son. No father whose eldest-born 
grew up to follow his own footsteps and step 
into his own shoes, ever knew a greater or 
more boasting joy than Chatrand enjoyed 
in Alexander. 

The intense interest of the boy in every- 
thing that pertained to Chatrand’s-work was 
the greatest bond between them. His ab- 
sorption was as untiring as Chatrand’s. For 
hours into the night they would work to- 
gether, trying, experimenting, planning, 
drawing blue-prints of illusions and prac- 
ticing various forms of sleight of hand. 
From the far corners of the world they ob- 
tained various rare books on magic for their 
library, together with precious autographs, 
costumes and apparatus of untold value to 
them. 

Besides magic and conjuring they dis- 
cussed and studied spiritualism, making pil- 
grimages to hidden authorities, following 
the work of the British Society for Psy- 
chical Research and occasionally perform- 
ing experiments of their own that left them 
with a strange, inexplicable faith that de- 
fied materialistic theories. 

In this wise, and in bolstering their act 
in preparation for New York, they spent 
their winter season. 

/ 

JUST before Christmas they engaged a 
U young Japanese as an assistant in their 
act. He was employed through an agent in 
New York and his services were procured 
at a ridiculously low salary simply with the 
idea of dressing up the act and making him 
useful as a “servant” throughout the per- 
formance. 

His name, so he told them, was Banzai 
Animo Hati Tashi Hawa Torraki Bati Hat- 
sumamma — but Chatrand dubbed him 
“Tommy” and let it go at that. His English 
was a source of high entertainment to them 
both, and somehow that young Jap never 
failed to put Chatrand into a fine good 
humor. Reticent, docile and quiet, Tommy 
developed an attachment for the magician 
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that was almost embarrassing. He shadowed 
Cliatrand and Alexander wherever they 
went — with only a desire to be of service. 

Within a month he had made himself al- 
most indispensable. There was nothing that 
escaped him, nothing that did not require 
his quiet, silent attention even when that 
attention was not requested. The act was 
set up, the props were laid out in careful 
array, the illusions prepared. When all was 
taken care of, Tommy found it necessary 
to make the rounds by himself, test each 
rope and screw, count every article and 
satisfy himself that all was well ! 

The fifty-year-old company “manager’ 
whose title covered the job of man of all 
work was driven nearly to desperation by 
the energetic little Jap. The baggage had 
already been counted — Tommy must needs 
recount it. The rabbits, the pigeons, the 
donkey and the horse that traveled with the 
act had been fed — but Tommy must feed 
them again and see that each was well taken 
care of. The music was packed, ready for 
distribution to the orchestra in the next 
theater — but Tommy would go over each 
page, find a slight tear and mend it with 
grave dignity ! 

Just three weeks before they reached 
New York another addition was made to 
the act. Estelle Andrie, a dark, vivid French 
girl, with a figure as divine as her temper 
was sharp, was engaged for a new version 
of Chatrand’s levitation trick. Estelle had 
been in America only a few months, com- 
ing to this country with a considerable repu- 
tation gained in her own Parisian theater; 
her experience, however, counted for little 
in the United States because of her labored 
English enunciation. She had decided to 
join Chatrand’s act with a view to earning 
her way for a season while she perfected 
her speech. She felt herself far above the 
professional scale of those who played on 
the same bills, but she recognized in Chat- 
rand her social superior. 

■p* OR two solid weeks s’he spent all her en- 
*■ ergies in an attempt to infatuate Chat- 
rand with her vital and youthful charms. 
Failing in this, almost to the point of being 
completely ignored, she adopted a protective 
and maternal attitude toward Alexander — 
which galled the boy. He, and not the 
master, had been dangerously attracted to 
this unique beauty, and he resented, her 
motherly air. She, on her side, was 
thoroughly amused at the embarrassed de- 
votion of Alexander toward her and teased 


him cruelly in his most flirtatious moments. 

She learned his story and marveled at it, 
taking the keenest interest each perform- 
ance in the various people who might come 
back stage to see the boy and talk with 
him. It was Estelle’s one desire to be 
present when the boy’s people might recog- 
nize him. She lived in a breathless expec- 
tancy over this odd mystery, and was for- 
ever promising that tonight — tomorrow- — 
next performance — the great moment would 
occur. 

■pERHAPS it was Estelle’s air of sensa- 
*• tional interest in this subject that brought 
about a sudden and disquieting change in 
Alexander’s mental state just before reach- 
ing New York. At any rate, surely the 
French girl’s excitable absorption in the 
matter helped to unsettle Alexander. 

He became, almost overnight, submerged 
in a wave of nervous anxiety. As the days 
grew closer to their New York opening, the 
boy became fretful, sleepless, expectant and 
half fearful. He seemed forewarned that 
something was impending — something that 
would change his whole life, and that might 
bring some dire disaster to him and to those 
he loved. 

This new development; Chatrand tried 
to overcome by devious means. At first he 
laughed at the boy, claiming that the thought 
of their big New York opening at the 
Tivoli Theater — the most famous vaudeville 
house in the world — had given Alexander 
a fit of stage- fright. 

But the youth was impatient at such a 
light treatment of his terrors. Only a few 
months previous Chatrand had told him the 
strange result of their seance on the boat 
to Europe. They had discussed the mes- 
sage frequently and dispassionately. If it 
was true, then, that the girl of the photo- 
graph came from New York — as had been 
revealed to Alexander during the trance — 
wasn’t it possible that she might appear be- 
fore them one afternoon or evening after a 
performance? Mightn’t she come to the 
theater and see him — or see his picture in 
the paper? Wasn’t this, after all, their 
biggest opportunity to solve his life’s mys- 
tery? 

In reply Chatrand pointed out that Alex- 
ander’s picture had been published many, 
many times in the past two years in New 
York papers. The boy must not expect a 
miracle. 

After all, in that same seance, Alexander 
had announced that the girl was in danger. 
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Perhaps she no longer lived. Perhaps she 
was many miles away. And even should 
she emerge from her puzzling silence of 
two years, during which time the entire 
country had been combed for clues and 
Alexander’s story had been broadcast far 
and wide — what was there- to fear ? Alex- 
ander must prepare himself courageously 
for such a meeting and for all that it might 
mean. He must master his nerves and 
control his hysteria. Otherwise Chatrand 
would forbid his appearance in New York. 

This last threat, combined with the men- 
tal suggestion which the magician exerted 
over the lad, somewhat quieted Alexander. 
Though he became pale and his appetite 
forced, he managed to appear calm on the 
surface, at least. 

■p. UT something of his apprehension trans- 
mitted itself to Chatrand, who found, on 
the eve of his New York opening, that he 
himself was as nervous and unsettled as his. 
beloved charge. His opening each season 
in New York meant a great deal to him, and 
he faced this particular first performance 
with a taut tension that harried him un- 
bearably. 

Monday afternoon, and Monday night, 
came and went without any unusual occur- 
rence, much to the relief of Chatrand. The 
strained horror of those moments having 
been put behind him, the magician again 
felt himself master of any situation that 
might arise. He regretted the continued 
apprehension of Alexander and upbraided 
himself for ever having permitted the boy 
to become so important to his act. After all, 
the boy was not normal and should never 
have been allowed to become a regular per- 
former. Since it was too late to rectify 
the mistake, however, Chatrand gritted his 
teeth and determined to see the strenuous and 
all-important next six weeks through, even 
if it took every vestige of his strength to 
control the boy. Whatever the cost or 
whatever the means he might have to adopt, 
it was vital that their season end in tri- 
umphant success in New York. 

As each performance ended, Alexander’s 
strange premonition strengthened until it 
fast grew into a passion with the boy. The 
more the lad suffered, the more determined 
and coolly prepared Chatrand became. His 
own spirit was untouched now, but he 
watched the boy as he would watch a sick 
bird, trying to use his own psychic powers 
to probe the true significance of such a 
turmoil. 


Perhaps the boy was really forewarned! 
Perhaps something might truly happen to 
warrant this hysteria. If so, Chatrand was 
prepared to meet it, and every moment he 
was acutely on the lookout for its appear- 
ance. 

The week was becoming a severe strain 
on him, for with each performance he found 
himself exerting more and more pressure 
upon Alexander. Their performances were 
becoming truly phenomenal, though the 
audience had little conception of the strange 
wonders that were being performed for 
their entertainment. Less and less, with 
each performance, was their mind-reading 
act a matter of routine or code, and more 
and more it became a matter of Chatrand’s 
absolute domination and mastery over the 
mind of the boy blindfolded on the stage. 

Thursday evening the blow fell ! At that 
performance there occurred the justification 
of Alexander’s premonition, and a testing 
of Chatrand’s powers which he himself had 
never dreamed of ! 

It was raining that night and he and 
Alexander were at the theater earlier than 
usual. Chatrand, in his customary fashion 
that week, attempted to cajole and banter 
with the boy while they prepared their set 
and their acts. Even while they made up, 
(using the same dressing-room, because of 
all that was on their minds) Chatrand joked 
and teased as the hour approached for their 
own turn. 

He teased the boy about Estelle, the 
French girl, giving him advice as to the best 
way to win her consideration. He discussed 
the appalling multiplicity of the rabbits, in- 
sisting that he knew no more names to 
christen the last and newest additions to 
the family. He held a mock conversation 
with the three goldfish as he prepared -his 
goldfish table,, calling them Hoover, Smith 
and Cal and trying to decide which had the 
biggest fins. 

T'HE music came faintly to their dressing- 

room while the news reels were being 
shown out . on the stage. They heard the 
call for Mack and LaRue, the skating act, 
and the whirlwind music for their amaz- 
ing. acrobatic tricks. Chatrand chatted 
spiritedly on, eagerly noting each answer 
Alexander made and heaving a grateful sigh 
when at last he made the boy laugh. Then 
came the call for Lytell and Fant, the comic 
black-face act that always earned an encore. 
Other acts were called and their make-or- 
break period passed, and finally Chatrand 
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walked up into the wings, arm in arm with 
Alexander. 

He was a handsome man, this world- 
famous magician, as Be stood before the 
beautiful black velvet curtains on which his 
initials gleamed with shimmering spangles. 
Faultlessly groomed in full dress, his cane 
on his arm, his silk hat at an aristocratic 
angle, and his long black cape lined with 
white satin thrown back over one shoulder, 
Chatrand cut a romantic and impressive 
figure. He bowed gravely to the greeting 
of applause he received, and began his rou- 
tine with his usual suave and bland manner. 

■pROM the wings Alexander watched, his 

heart filled with profound admiration. 
Behind him, though he knew it not in spite 
of the fact that her warm breath was on his 
neck, stood Estelle in the shadows. She, 
too, was watching, lips parted, eyes shin- 
ing with deepest admiration. 

“Ladies and gentlemen 1” began Chatrand 
in his friendliest and most cajoling tones. 
“With your kind' attention I shall try to 
entertain and amuse you with a few feats in 
magic, conjuring and mind-reading. Before 
commencing my entertainment, however, I 
want it to be distinctly understood that I 
shall do my very best to deceive you !” 

These words, as her cue, brought Estelle 
to life sharply. With a gentle push she 
passed by Alexander and made her entrance. 
She was conscious of the charming figure 
she cut in her black net tights and her black 
satin page-boy costume trimmed with bril- 
liants. She accepted Chatrand’s hat and put 
out her hand to take his cane, which he 
made disappear into thin air. She then 
left the stage, only to return a moment later 
with a lighted cigarette which she handed 
to the magician, who wrapped it up in a 
handkerchief and caused it to disappear like 
the cane before it. 

At this point the black velvet curtains 
were drawn, revealing the startling and 
colorful full-stage set of Chatrand’s act. 
To the left of an elaborate illusion box in 
the center of the stage, stood Tommy in his 
Japanese costume. 

Estelle helped Chatrand off with his 
cape, which he swung about, keeping up his 
beguiling talk to the audience all the while. 
From the empty cloak, after turning it 
wrong side out, he produced a bouquet of 
flowers. Then, whipping it open and empty 
again, he produced several doves which flew 
out over the audience to return and perch 
peacefully on the stage. Then from the 


mysterious folds of the cloak came the bowl 
of goldfish — Hoover, Smith and Cal ! — • 
swimming around contentedly to the ap- 
plause of the Tivoli Theater. 

Advancing toward the footlights, Chat- 
rand spoke gravely above the soft accom- 
paniment of his favorite waltz. 

“My next experiment, ladies arid gentle- 
men, I brought home with me from India. 
This cabinet was presented to me by an 
old Hindu priest in the white silences of the 
Himalayas.” 

As he spoke, Estelle and Tommy turned 
the illusion cabinet in the center of the 
stage completely around, showing all sides, 
and then Chatrand entered the box himself, 
speaking all the while. 

“That strange old priest used to get into 
the cabinet like this, showing that it was 
empty. Nothing here, nothing there, walls 
solid, and the top lifts up.” 

Then, taking a long black stick which 
Estelle handed him, Chatrand moved it 
under the cabinet, explaining that there 
were no mirrors to deceive the audience. 
He drew a magnificent spangled curtain 
across the front entrance of the cabinet and, 
taking a revolver from Estelle, announced 
with a magnificent flair: 

“Watch me closely, please, for the closer 
you watch the less you see. In two seconds, 
mind you, I will show you a sight which has 
caused the most profound astonishment in 
the principal cities of the world !” 

With these words, Chatrand fired the re- 
volver at the closed curtain, which was 
immediately whisked open, and there in the 
depths of the cabinet appeared Alexander, 
standing rigidly erect almost as if he were 
in a cataleptic condition. He was costumed 
in green satin trousers, with a scarlet sash 
girdling the loose white silk blouse open at 
the throat. Over his eyes he wore a scarlet 
mask. 

“'I ADIES and gentlemen,” announced 

*-* Chatrand, “my assistant, Alexander, 
the famous mind-reader !” 

With a profound and grave dignity, Chat- 
rand took Alexander’s extended arm and 
guided him to a chair which Tommy had 
placed by the footlights. Then with a slight 
gesture Chatrand stopped the music. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began quietly, 
“before commencing my mind-reading 
demonstration, I want to tell you 5. few 
things- about my assistant. I found this 
young man two years ago in Washington. 
Fie had evidently been wounded in some 
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sort of accident. It developed that he had 
lost his memory completely. Nobody knew 
who he was. The authorities were ready 
to send him to an institution, so I took him 
with me and he has become the best mind- 
reading assistant I have ever had. 

“1 keep him masked because I am afraid 
that some evening my performance will be 
interrupted my someone in the audience who 
recognizes this lost boy — perhaps his 
mother, his father or his sweetheart. But 
I promise you, before I leave the stage to- 
night, I will remove that mask, for I am 
the last person in the world to keep this 
boy from his family. 

“jF anyone in the audience can help iden- 
*■ tify this young man, I shall be much 
obliged if you will come to the stage door at 
the end of the performance.” 

Then, taking a gray silk handkerchief 
from the hack of the chair, Chatrand tightly 
bandaged Alexander’s eyes, while the music 
played again and he continued with his 
regular speech. 

“I shall now blindfold Alexander so that 
he cannot see. I will now pass among you. 
Give me anything you like and Alexander 
will tell you its name and its history.” 

Swiftly Chatrand crossed to the platform 
that led into the audience. As the lights of 
the theater flared up, he paused, and added 
something which heiiad felt impelled to say 
only since they had opened in New York. 

“1 have but one request to make, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he urged earnestly. “Please 
remain absolutely quiet during this demon- 
stration. Alexander is in a partly hypno- 
tized condition and any unusual noise, any 
unexpected sound, would be fraught with 
serious consequences to him. I thank you !” 

With this warning, Chatrand left the 
stage and walked down into the aisle. 

“Anything at all, please!” suggested 
Chatrand to the wide-eyed patrons who 
looked up at him from their seats. “Ah, 
thank you. Alexander, <what is this I hold 
in my hand?” 

From the stage came the strained, hollow 
tones of the boy who already was under 
the complete control of the suave magician. 
“It is a watch !” 

“Describe the watch !” 

“It is a gold watch. . . .” Alexander 
measured his tones as if endeavoring to 
make perfect contact with his master’s 
thought waves. “It has a hunting case. . . . 
There are initials on it. . . . The initials 
are J. B.” 


“Correct!” Chatrand’s voice was trium- 
phant as he appreciated the smooth connec- 
tion between himself and the boy on the 
stage. “Now, can you give me the number 
on this watch?” 

“The number of the watch is — ” droned 
Alexander obediently — “76453 1 944.” 

That was difficult, and Chatrand was 
pleased with the accuracy which Alexander 
displayed. He obtained verification of this 
amazing demonstration from several gentle- 
men on the aisle — and then, turning, he 
spied a stout, motherly-looking woman on 
the opposite side of the theater holding up 
her hand and waving a paper anxiously in 
the air. 

“Alexander!” called Chatrand sharply. 
“The iady is holding up an object in her 
hand. What is it? Come now!” 

“It is a letter,” decided Alexander hesi- 
tantly. 

“Describe the letter!” commanded Chat- 
rand, somewhat reckless in this chance at 
distance reading. 

“It is a love-letter,” struggled Alexander. 
“It is a souvenir of a romance.” 

Chatrand beamed his triumph as the lady 
across the theater seemed confused and 
embarrassed. 

“Shall Alexander describe the romance, 
maaam ?” he teased in high good humor at 
the success of the experiment. 

But the ruddy lady indignantly shook 
her head in the negative, to the amusement 
of the audience. 

Down the aisle Chatrand passed, going 
from one to another in a quick succession 
of readings. The name on an automobile 
license, the registration in a golf club; a 
fraternity pin from which Alexander read 
the Greek letters and the inscription on the 
back. 

'Then Chatrand reached the fifth row 
center, arid suddenly his eyes met a picture 
that so startled him that for a moment he 
could not find his voice ! 

CHEATED on the aisle was an elderly man, 

*"* red-faced and gray-haired. He was 
dressed in a tuxedo and carried himself with 
an air of proprietorship that seemed to in- 
clude the charming person at his side. 

It was this person that caused Chatrand 
to_ catch his breath and bite his lower lip 
with shocked surprise. 

The girl of the photograph ! The girl he 
had seen for one fleeting second on the boat 
almost two years ago! The girl who was 
the one link of possible identification of 
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Alexander ! He almost lost control of him- 
self. 

There she sat by the side of the elderly 
gentleman, more beautiful than her picture 
had ever promised. About her was an 
air of wistful sadness. She was soft and 
gentle, and evidently somewhat timid of the 
arrogant man who was her escort. 

All this Chatrand observed with that first 
sweeping glance of recognition. All this* — 
and something more ! Something that 
caused his heart to continue pounding even 
as he recaptured his poise within a second 
after seeing her ! 

About her white young throat was a gold 
chain — and hanging from this chain was the 
same unique locket which she wore in the 
picture that was now resting in the inside 
pocket of Chatrand’s dress suit over his 
thundering heart! 

The same locket which he had marked so 
often ! Here, surely, was the girl of the 
picture ! He must not let her get away this 
time! Here was the cause, of all Alex- 
ander’s nervous apprehension of the past 
week! It had not been fancy or fear or 
whimsy that had made the boy suffer so! 
He was truly psychic, then, and knew of 
this meeting, in his inner soul ! 

In one fleeting second, all this passed 
through Chatrand’s mind as he stood star- 
ing at the girl. 

Then, impulsively, he approached her, 
looking straight into the soft, inquiring 
eyes he knew so well from the picture. He 
hardly recognized his own voice when he 
spoke, so strained it was from his desperate 
effort for self-control. 

J 

“-pjO you wish to give me something, 
miss ?” he asked. 

One second the girl paused, as if fright- 
ened. Then a determined look flashed into 
her eyes and a white hand went up to her 
neck. 

“Yes — I do!” she said clearly — bravely — 
defiantly. 

The man beside her turned toward her 
indignantly. But with one swift gesture the 
girl removed the locket and chain from her 
neck and started to hand it to Chatrand who 
was .standing directly beside her escort. 

“I don’t want you to do that,” the man 
hissed sharply. 

“Why not?” The girl’s voice was edged 
with nerves, though she succeeded in ap- 
pearing offhand. “It will be fun!” 

“Put it back on your neck. Do as I say l” 
Commanded her escort in a tone of au- 


thority that Chatrand could have struck him 
for. 

“Please, John,” pleaded the girl softly. 
“You’re making us conspicuous.” 

“Well, don’t do it, then!” snapped the 
man. Then he turned a livid, angry face 
toward Chatrand. “Go away! Try the 
others ! I’m not in tire mood for this non- 
sense.” 

IRVEN if the moment were not- fraught 
with such serious importance to him, 
Chatrand would have defied that arrogance. 

“But the young lady is interested in my 
act !” Chatrand smiled stiffly, his voice al- 
most oily with unction. “Why not let me 
have it?” 

He gazed at the girl as he spoke, en- 
deavoring to give her a message with his 
eyes. Almost as if she understood him, she 
impulsively thrust the locket across her 
escort into Chatrand’s hand. 

“Here!” she said anxiously, her eyes, big 
with fright. 

“I’ll take that !” cried the man beside her ; 
quickly. 

But Chatrand was too quick for him. He 
had the locket in his hands. 

“Won’t you please return that locket?” 
spluttered the elderly man, rising from his 
seat. 

“The young lady has requested me to read, 
this for her,” retorted Chatrand with ail 
air of finality. “I will return it after the 
demonstration. Alexander!” 

At the sound of his name the blindfolded 
boy on the stage started and shivered. 
Glancing at him, Chatrand noticed that his 
fingers were twitching nervously. He won- 
dered how much of this incident the boy 
had received cognizance of, and just how 
it might have affected him. Now was no 
time to chance any break in the boy’s con- 
tact. He must work quickly and surely, and 
retain his control over the boy absolutely. 

But even as he thought this, the elderly 
man was speaking with heated determina- 
tion. 

“I am this young lady’s guardian,” he an- 
nounced in tones loud enough to be heard 
throughout the theater, so far had he for- 
gotten himself. “She has disobeyed me. I 
demand that locket back at once. Do you 
understand ?” 

The audience was becoming excited. Even 
in the turmoil of his own excitement Chat- 
rand could see that. They were turning, 
craning in their seats, to see the cause of 
this disturbance. 
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“You are interrupting this performance, 
sir !” Chatrand spoke sharply. “Alexander ! 
What is this I hold in my hand ? Alexander ! 
Answer me!” 

IMMEDIATELY the boy answered. -His 
*• voice was pitched in high, nervous tones 
and his words were clipped as if his teeth 
were bitting off each syllable. 

“It is a medallion. It . . . contains . . . 
a locket!” 

“Describe the locket!” commanded Chat- 
rand. 

“It ... is ... a gold spider locket,” 
called out Alexander in answer. 

Chatrand could see that the boy was 
suffering. The thought flashed through his 
mind that perhaps under the strain of this 
contact the boy’s memory might return. . . . 

“See here, sir ” began the irate old 

gentleman agqin. 

But Chatrand spoke through him, lifting 
his hand to command silence. 

“Alexander !” he cried again, bringing all 
his hypnotic powers to bear in the four 
syllables. 

The boy half rose to his feet, his hands 
grasping the back of the chair for support. 
He began to sway back and forth as if he 
were sensible of a gathering storm and 
clash. His Voice, when he spoke, was shrill 
and piercing. 

“It ... is ... an .. . ob-ject with a 
cu-rious history!” 

At this the girl leaned forward breath- 
lessly, her eyes wide with expectancy. Her 
escort lost all control of himself. He leaped 
to his feet and stalked out into the aisle after 
Chatrand. 

“I want this stopped at once!” he shouted. 
“You have no right! I didn’t come here 
for this sort of thing. For the last time, 
I tell you ” 

By this time he had followed Chatrand 
down the aisle and half-way up the steps 
leading onto the stage, and had grasped the 
magician’s arm with a grip of iron. 

“Let go my arm, sir,” snarled Chatrand. 
“Haven’t you got any more sense?” 

“John !” called the girl from her seat, 


her face and throat flushed with excitement. 
“John, please ! Come and sit down, please !” 

But the man was not to be controlled. 

“You’re not going to get away with this 
sort of thing!” he stormed. “If you don’t 
return that locket at once, I’ll have you ar- 
rested. I’ll call the police !” 

“Alexander!” called Chatrand des- 
perately, as he tried to hold off the man and 
raise the locket high above his head for 
the boy’s attention. “What is inside this 
locket?” 

“Inside the locket — is ” began Alex- 
ander in his hollow, strained incantation as 
he still half leaned against the back of his 
chair for support. 

But the boy got no further. 

At the very moment that he was about 
to reveal the most important thing of all, 
every light in the theater went out and the 
entire house, stage and audience, was 
thrown into utter blackness ! 


HATRAND heard the girl cry out in 
terror. He heard, too, Alexander’s 
straight-back chair tipping over in the dark- 
ness and landing with a crash on the stage. 
A second later he was seized by the man 
who had been arguing with him. 

Chatrand felt impelled to protect the 
locket above all else. He groaned with the 
strain of a twisted arm as his opponent 
seized his wrist with vicious strength — and 
a second later, in spite of his efforts, the 
locket was ripped from his grasp. 

The next thing he heard was a shot ! The 
smell of gunpowder under his own nose! 
The weight of his assailant falling in a 
heavy lunge against him and down the 
stairway ! 

“Lights !” cried Chatrand quickly. “House 
lights ! Turn on the lights, quick !” 

A moment after his command the theater 
was again flooded with light. 

Chatrand blinked a moment with the daze 
of the sudden light. Then he saw ! At his 
feet, twitching in a crumpled heap, lay the 
elderly man shot ! 

A second later a heartrending scream 
pierced through the theater. 


Fate has dealt a terrible blow to Chatrand — for the stranger is fatally injured. 
Who fired the shot? In the eyes of the police, suspicion will point inevitably to 
Chatrand or to Alexander or to the girl — the girl whom Chatrand has worshipped 
ever since he first saw her photograph! Hozv can the magician save himself and 
those he loves ? What is the connection between the boy’s mysterious past and the 
murdered man? Strange events follow each other zvith lightning rapidity and 

will hold you breathless! Follow this great story in the March Ghost Stories 

on the news stands February 23rd. 


HIark cTidaiti's 

Astounding Uision 

Once in his life did ihe great humorist come face 
lo face with ihe terrifying forces of ihe Other World 1 


M ARK TWAIN, the humorist, 
is the last person that one 
would suspect of being psychic, 
and yet he had at least one 
strange and terrifying experi- 
ence that cannot be explained in a material 
way. The facts are given by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, his biographer. 

At the time of his uncanny experience, 
Mark Twain (his real name was Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens) was a young man in 
his twenties and he was working on the 
Pennsylvania, a Mississippi steamboat. He 
was on the verge of realizing his childhood 
ambition of being a pilot but his success 
as an author was a long way ahead. His 
brother, Henry, a handsome, attractive boy 
of twenty, was third clerk on the same boat 
and Mark Twain was inordinately proud 
and fond of him. 

The. boys spent a great deal of time in 
the company of George Ealer, one of the 
pilots, and Mark quoted Shakespeare and 
Goldsmith and played the flute to his heart’s 
content. These were great days — in spite 
of Brown, the other pilot, who had taken 
a violent dislike to Mark — and the young 
steersman could never have guessed that 
the shadow of a long sorrow was even then 
stretching across the path ahead. 

Yet in due time he received a warning, 
a remarkable and impressive warning, 
though of a kind seldom heeded. 

The full story is told as follows by Mr. 
Paine : 

“One night when the Pennsylvania lay 
in St. Louis, he slept at his sister’s house 
and had this vivid dream : 

"He saw Henry, a corpse, lying in a 
metallic burial case in the sitting room, 
supported on two chairs. On his breast 
lay a bouquet of flowers, white, with a 
single crimson bloom in the center. 

"When he awoke, it was morning, but 
the dream was so vivid that he believed it 


real. . . . He rose and dressed, thinking 
he would go and look at his dead brother. 
Instead he went out on the street in the 
early morning and had walked to the middle 
of the block before it suddenly flashed upon 
him that it was only a dream. He bounded 
back, rushed to the sitting room and felt 
a great trembling revulsion of joy when 
he found it really empty. He told Pamela 
(his sister) the dream, then put it out of 
his mind as quickly as he could. . . . 

ROWN swore that he would leave the 
boat at New Orleans if Sam Clemens 
(Mark Twain) remained on it, and Cap- 
tain Klinefelter told Brown to go. Then, 
when another pilot could not be obtained 
to fill his place, the Captain offered to let 
Clemens himself run the daylight watches, 
thus showing his confidence in the knowl- 
edge of the young steersman who had been 
only a little more than a year at the wheel. 
Bnt Clemens himself had less confidence 
and advised the Captain to keep Brown 
back to St. Louis. He would follow up the 
river by another boat and resume his place 
as steersman when Brown was gone. 

"Without knowing it, he may have saved 
his life by the decision. 

“It is doubtful if he remembered his 
recent disturbing dream, though some fore- 
boding would seem to have clung over him 
the night before the Pennsylvania sailed. 
Henry liked to join in the night watches 
on the levee when he had finished his duties, 
and the brothers often walked around, 
chatting together. On this particular night 
the elder spoke of disaster on the river. 

“Finally he said: 

“ ‘In case of accident, whatever you do, 
don’t lose your head — the passengers will 
do that. Rush for the hurricane deck and 
to the life-boat, and obey the mate’s orders. 
When the boat is launched, help the women 
and children into it. Don’t get in yourself. 
The river is only a mile wide. You can 
swim ashore easily enough.’ 
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“It was good manly advice, but it yielded 
a long harvest of sorrow. 

“Captain Klinefelter obtained his steers- 
man a pass on the A. T. Lacey, which left 
two days behind the Pennsylvania. This 
was pleasant, for Bart Brown (a friend of 
Sam Clemens) had become captain of that 
boat. The Lacey touched at Greenville, 
Mississippi, and a voice from the landing 
shouted : 

“ ‘The Pennsylvania is blown up just 
below Memphis, at Ship Island ! One hun- 
dred and fifty lives lost !’ 

“Nothing further could be learned there, 
but that evening at Napoleon a Memphis 
extra reported some of the particulars. 
Henry Clemens’ name was mentioned as 
one of those who had escaped injury. Still 
farther up the river they got a later extra. 
Henry was again mentioned; this time as 
being scalded beyond recovery. 

“By the time they reached Memphis, they 
knew most of the details: at six o’clock 
that warm mid-June morning, while loading 
wood from a large flat-boat sixty miles be- 
low Memphis, four out of eight of the 
Pennsylvania’s boilers had suddenly ex- 
ploded with fearful results. All the forward 
end of the boat had been blown out. Many 
persons had been killed outright; many 


more had been scalded and crippled and 
would die. It was one of those hopeless, 
wholesale steamboat slaughters which for 
more than a generation had made the Mis- 
sissippi a river of death and tears. 

“Sam Clemens saw the boy taken to the 
dead room; then the long strain of grief, 
the days and nights without sleep, the 
ghastly realization of the end, overcame 
him. A citizen of Memphis took him away 
in a kind of daze and gave him a bed in 
his house, where he fell into a stupor of 
fatigue and surrender. 

“It was many hours before he woke; 
when he did, at last, he dressed and went 
to where Henry lay. The coffins provided 
for the dead were of unpainted wood, but 
the youth and the striking face of Henry 
Clemens had aroused a special interest. The 
ladies of Memphis had made up a fund of 
sixty dollars and bought for him a metallic 
case. 

“Samuel Clemens, entering, saw his 
brother lying exactly as he had seen him 
in his dream, lacking only the bouquet of 
white flowers with its crimson center — a 
detail made complete while he stood there, 
for at that moment an elderly lady came 
in with a large white bouquet and in the 
center of it was a single red rose.” 
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Among its features you will find: 

The Mark on the Seaman’s Throat: 

The ship was worse than haunted! Some awful Thing attacked the 
sailors in their bunks at night! One dying seaman talked deliriously of a 
strange and beautiful woman whose touch was death — but the Captain did 
not dream of the fantastic truth until that night when he stood face to face 
with the Thing! Here is a story to thrill you to the finger tips ! 

Dancers in the Locked House: 

Once each year, misty figures moved in stately dances inside the deserted 
mansion. Only to see them put a curse upon you! But Florabel had a 
woman’s curiosity — she looked too long at the dancers. Suddenly she 
thought she saw the figure of a lost friend ! With a cry she sprang forward ! 
What would happen when she reached that accursed house ? Could a mortal 
join in those unearthly revels? You won’t forget this story! 

Magic Cymbals: 

Professor Sisti, famous orchestra conductor, discharged the musician who 
played the cymbals — and the man committed suicide. Thereafter, night and 
day, Sisti heard the awful crashing of phantom cymbals. The uncanny 
noise shattered his nerves — wrecked his career ! But that was not the 

worst ! When ghostly hands clutched at his beloved wife ; then 

These and a dozen other thrilling, unusual stories make the March 
Ghost Stories one of the best numbers we have ever printed ! You can’t 
afford to miss it ! On all news stands February 23rd. 


Burning Eyes 


CThis boy was a quilersnipe and a born thief — ’ 
but he couldn't cheat a qhosll Here is 
the stranqesl confession ever made by an ex-criminal 


By Jls told to 

% TOM MARTIN TERRELL McKAl] 



I WAS born in the slums of a great city. 
I grew up on the streets. The return 
of a drunken father was nothing to me ; 
beatings from him were a daily thing. 
Every single item of environment that 
the average gunman and thief has, I had. 
Only one thing was different. I did like to 
go to school, mainly because it kept me from 
working and gave me access to a library. 
So, when my father would attempt to put 
me to work, I would ask -help from the 
truant officers in order to stay in school — • 
and my dear parent was. forced to stand by 
and fume, while I loafed through school 
until I reached the age of sixteen. I was 
never a star pupil — I liked to read cheap 
literature too well for that — but I managed 
to pass creditably m everything and I was 
a wonder in mathematics. 

When I was sixteen, my dear father glee- 
fully informed me that I 
choice of going to work 
collect my wages or of leaving home. I 
chose to leave, and after closing one of my 
eyes and otherwise disfiguring me as a final 
token of his paternal love, he threw me 
bodily into the street. 

I spent the night in the back room of a 
saloon where I was known, and managed to 
steal enough from the pockets of a drunken. 


man to eat for a few days. For several 
months I lived in this fashion, from hand 
to mouth, stealing from wagons and bug- 
gies, acting as lookout man for gangs of 
thieves — doing anything for the money with 
which to live and buy clothes. 

Finally there came a day when I was 


Jackson glared down at me. 
‘‘I’ll come back from hell, 
if need be, to make a man 
of you ! ” 
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hauled before 'the precinct Captain of Police 
and lectured. He told me that they knew 
how I: was living; that they knew I was a 
thief, is was my father before me; and that 
unless I had a job before the sun went 
down, I would be arrested as a vagrant and 
given two hundred days in the workhouse. 

ND so I became a trucker for a whole- 

^ sale grocery firm, trucking goods from 
the stacks inside to the loading platform — 
and there I met Alfred Jackson. I would 
have fled from this man in terror if I had 
dreamed of the weird series of events that 
was to link my fate with his. 

Jackson was the shipping clerk and was 
my immediate superior. Before I had been 
employed three days, he caught me stealing 
cigarettes. I was attempting to smuggle 
them outside under my coat. He took me 
before the cashier and attempted to have 
me discharged. But I had not passed my 
high-school courses in English for nothing. 
Seeing a possible term in the workhouse 
before me, I pleaded my case with impas- 
sioned eloquence — and the kind-hearted 
cashier not only permitted me to hold my 
job but also advanced me two dollars for 
my meals until pay-day! Little did he 
know that I had already “knocked down” 
five dollars that day by slipping out tobacco 
and cigars under my coat and selling them 
to my old friend at the saloon. 

I worked there for several months, doing 
as little actual work as possible, always un- 
der the eagle eye of Jackson. Twice again 
he caught me stealing, and each time I 
pleaded harder and harder to hold my place. 
And all the while I was earning money 
dishonestly. Or could one call stolen money 
“earned”? 

Jackson’s god was honesty, and he ex- 
pected all men to worship with him. And 
the fact that the cashier knew I was steal- 
ing, and yet did not discharge me, only 
added to Jackson’s hatred and dislike of me. 
The cashier was a church-going man who, 
unlike so many in this day and time, believed 
in carrying religion into everyday life. But 
at that time I did not appreciate his help 
and only put him down as an “easy mark.” 

Things reached a point between Jackson 
and me where I felt that I could no longer 
stay on the job. But I was held there by 
the fear of the police. Wise old Captain 
O’Keefe ! Wfliethcr he was impelled by a 
sense of duty to the commonwealth, or by 
a desire to see me prosper in the world, I 
never knew ; but once a week, if not oftener, 


he would stop and see me, and remind me 
that the workhouse was waiting for me when 
I stopped working. 

Jackson would call me into his office 
when the work was slack, and while the 
other truckmen were allowed to rest until 
they were needed, I was compelled to listen 
to long lectures on the value of honesty 
and on my base ingratitude to him, the 
company, Captain O’Keefe and the world in 
general. 

Finally I discovered another source of 
income, less hazardous than the original 
one. We truckers were required to truck 
the cases, boxes and sacks of groceries to 
the platform from which the delivery wagons 
were loaded. Jackson and his assistant 
would take the delivery slips for each wagon 
in turn and call for the necessary articles. 
As each item was checked off, we truckers 
would load the goods in the wagon. 

I had been there thirteen months — thir- 
teen months of hell .'---when one of the de- 
livery men approached me one day and 
asked me to hide two extra sacks of sugar 
on his wagon. Of course, I fell in with the 
plan immediately, and thereafter I turned a 
nice profit each day from articles I threw 
on different wagons when the shipping clerk 
or checker had his back turned. The drivers 
would sell the different articles and split the 
money with me on their return. 

Jackson’s attitude toward me was grow- 
ing more and more overbearing. His talks 
grew increasingly disquieting to me; he 
dropped vague hints as to what he knew of 
me and my actions, and of his desire to 
make a man of me or kill me. His eyes 
exercised a powerful effect upon me. When 
he talked to me, I could not help but look 
him straight in the eye, try as I would—' 
and if I turned my gaze away from his, I 
could feel his flaming eyes burning into my 
face. 

HpHERE came a day when I threw caution 
L to the winds, and in the midst of one of 
his fiery speeches took off my trucking 
apron and told him I was through. Slipping 
off his high stool, he struck me fair between 
the eyes, and in a few minutes he had given 
me such a lacing as a man seldom receives. 

“You little guttersnipe!” he said. “You’d 
like to see me dead!” Jackson glared down 
at me. “Well, I’ll come back from hell, if 
need be, to make a man of you !” 

There was to be a day when I would 
remember those few words. But at that 
time all my attention was turned on my 
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swollen, lacerated face and fast-closing- eyes. 

For another twelve months this went on. 
And all the time Jackson’s eyes were al- 
ways foremost in my mind. With the money 
I was stealing, I could have anything within 
reason. 1 ’ And a man making five or six dol- 
lars a day dishonestly, does not hesitate to 
spend it. My days were devoted to work 
and to scheming new ways for thefts ; my 
nights to dissipation. But I was positively 
miserable when I was near Jackson, and he 
did his best to keep me that jvay. Yet I 
could not quit. I had enough money to 
quit and leave town, yet all the while I knew 
I could not do it. 


track and we got to unload it at once, or 
the firm pays demurrage.” 

As I returned to the shipping office, I 
overheard Mr. Newton say to Jackson, 

“ and I had to bring it myself. There’s 

over six thousand dollars here — the pay- 
roll’s e?ftra heavy on account of the new 
men we put on to handle the sugar. I want 
you to help me place it in envelopes.” 

■pEEPING around the door, I saw the fa- 
*• miliar black bag which I knew contained 
the monthly payroll for the company’s men. 

As I finished telling Jackson the count of 
sugar in the particular stack in which he 


“Bi] the time we mere ready to load the outgoing 
deliuery wagons, 1 had determined to continue my 
systematic thefts. trailing until the clerk’s back mas 
turned, I threw an extra sack of sugar on the wagon. 

“Then the terrible thing happened. Oh, (god, did I 
see the burning eyes of Jackson peering at me through 
a mist7 Did 1 feel the cold touch of his inuisible hand?" 


And when I was eighteen and one-half 
years of age, I came to the turning-point of 
my career. While I had not paid much 
attention to it, the sugar market had 
dropped. The canny business men by whom 
I was employed took advantage of the de- 
cline to purchase carload after carload of 
sugar, knowing full well that the price, 
would rise later. We of the trucking gang 
swore lustily at the additional work, and 
stacked \the sacks of sugar all day long in 
high piles, until the very concrete floors 
seemed to groan. 

/''\NE day, as the cashier, Mr. Newton, 
stood in the shipping office talking to 
Jackson, Jackson called me to bring to him 
the count on the number of .sacks in a certain 
stack of sugar. I left, counted the stack 
and, noticing that it was bulging over at 
the top, mentioned the fact to the foreman 
of the trucking gang. 

“Mention it to Mr. Jackson when you go 
back, kid,” he said. “And hurry back. 
[There's two more cars ©f the stuff on the 


was interested — and of the leaning of the 
stack — the foreman of the trucking gang 
rushed to the door and said: “Mr. Jackson, 
that stack of sugar in Section Eight is lean- 
ing bad; if it topples, it’ll crash into the 
elevator shaft and there’ll be the devil to 
pay.” 

Jackson and Newton dashed out of the 
door with the foreman, leaving me without 
a word. My eyes fell on the black bag. 
My mind functioned smoothly, accurately 
and swiftly. Six thousand dollars. More 
than six thousand dollars ! Flow many suits 
of clothes, rides, bottles of beer, would that 
buy? What a time a man might have on 
six thousand dollars ! Did I have the nerve 
to seize it, walk slowly through the door 
and lose myself in the maze of railroad 
tracks and freight cars surrounding the 
building? True enough, I had been stealing 
for over two years, and my nerves were 
strong, yet I had education enough to real- 
ize that my thefts in the past had been con- 
fined to articles of such value as to render 
my crimes (in the eyes of the law) a mis- 
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demeanor, punishable by a term in die 
workhouse. The theft of six thousand dol- 
lars would be a felony, punishable' by years 
of imprisonment. 

With a strong effort of will I discarded 
my trucking apron and stretched forth my 
hand to seize the black bag. 

As I did so, there came the sound of a 
startled cry, a few dull thuds, a sickening 
crunch and a dull roar, to be followed by 
the scream of a man in agony. Then silence, 
and the confused murmur of voices and the 
sound of running feet. 

Somewhere a man’s voice cried, “My God, 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Jackson are caught!” 

That was the deciding factor. I seized 
the bag and started for the door. As I did 
so, a hand gripped mine and I hesitated in 
terror, glancing rapidly about for the one 
who had stopped me. I saw no one — but 
the grasp on my hand, did not cease. 

In terror, I dashed through the door, still 
clutching the bag, and racej wildly to the 
locker room where I placed it in my locker. 
Only when I relinquished my hold of the 
bag, did the pressure on my wrist relax. 

Arriving on the first floor, I saw a sight 
which almost unnerved me. Jackson and 
Newton, walking under the tall pile of 
sugar, had come under it just as it toppled. 
Newton had managed to run clear of -the 
fall of the pile, save for his legs, which 
were hit and broken by several of the hun- 
dred-pound bags. He was unconscious from 
the shock. Jackson was not so fortunate. 

His head was an awful sight. Several 
sacks had struck his body and one sack had 
hit him full on the back of the neck. 

Cruel as it may seem, my heart gave a 
bound when I viewed his mangled body on 
the floor. No more, I thought, would he 
lecture me. Little did I know that I was 
to undergo experiences which would make 
his lectures seem a pleasant dream. I was 
certain now that I could steal the little black 
bag and its contents and escape. 

6"VL but I was wise! I lurched against 
^ the foreman, as they carried Jackson’s 
body away, and gasped as if deathly sick. 
The grizzled foreman, a veteran of two 
wars, threw a kindly arm about me. 

“Best change clothes, bub, and go home,” 
he said ; “tisn’t every day a kid sees such a 
sight.” 

I muttered a few words and dashed down 
the stairs to the locker room. What did I 
care if they carried Jackson’s body away on 
a stretcher— or Newton’s for that matter? I 


changed clothes rapidly, shaking nervously. 

I reached for the bag, meaning to sneak 
out the back entrance, never to return. But 
the moment I touched the bag, I felt my 
hands seized by a force which I knew only 
too well, and it seemed to me that I could 
discern the terrible eyes of Jackson peering 
at me through a mist. My mind struggled 
against, the impression and I tried to start 
for the rear door, intending to leave at once. 

UT a force greater than my strength 
prevented me. Slowly but surely the form 
of Jackson materialized in -the air before me, 
and I was forced to acknowledge that I was 
in the grasp of a man more powerful than 
myself. But, worst of all, before my face 
there burned the fiery eyes of the man I 
hated more than anyone else in the world, 
Alfred Jackson, who I knew zvas dead! 

I was forced to a sitting position on the 
dressing-room bench and the bag was 
wrenched from my grasp. Upstairs, there 
came the clangor of the departing ambu- 
lance. 

Not a word could I utter; not a word 
could I hear from the misty form before 
me. But the fiery eyes burned into mine— 
it seemed as if I stood before a gas flame 
and gazed intently into it ! My hair tingled ; 
the roof of my mouth would not release my 
tongue, so dry was my palate. And my 
head seemed to have reached the bursting 
point. 

Through my mind rang the constant de- 
mand, in ever increasing volume, “ Take 
that bag to Mr. Oberhouse. Take that bag 
to Mr. Oberhouse. I’ll make an honest man 
of you yet!” 

Try as I would, I could not shut out that 
ceaseless yet soundless voice. My head 
swam. I tried to recover myself, but could 
not.. Fight as I would, I found the leather 
bag forced into my hands, and felt myself 
being given what was known in saloon and 
dance-hall circles at that date as the “bum’s 
rush” up the stairs, one firm hand on my 
collar, one on the slack of my trousers. 

Remorselessly I was forced into the office 
of Mr. Oberhouse, the firm’s president, 
whom I had never met. And all the while 
I was conscious of the two firm hands 
which I knew of old, and of the boring 
gaze of two burning, hypnotic eyes in the 
base of my skull. 

But I must say that I made full use of 
my wits to make the best of a bad bargain. 
Knowing there was no escape, my natural 
guile helped me to avoid a dangerous situa- 
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tion. I would make a plausible explanation. 

And all the while the voice sounded in 
my mind, “Liar, thief, cheat !” even as I 
stepped boldly up to Mr. Oberhouse’s desk 
and placed the bag upon it. 

Then, attempting to make my voice the 
voice of a very sick and frightened youth, 
I said: “Just before that awful accident, 
Mr. Newton left this bag with the payroll 
in the shipping room. I stayed to watch it. 
When I learned they were hurt, I kept it 
until the foreman told me to go home.” 

'T'HE president looked at me curiously and 
*• opened the bag. The first thing he saw 
was the bank’s slip covering the amount of 
the payroll. He called one of the office 
force and they quickly checked it over. 
Then he told me that I might go home for 
the day. 

And as I walked out of the building, the 
eyes seemed to follow me. I went home 
and tried to sleep, but I could not. And 
somehow or other I could not go out with 
the old crowd that night, even when they 
visited me and urged me to come with them. 

I told myself that I would not return to 
work ; yet mere force of habit forced me to 
return the next morning. The first sensa- 
tion I experienced upon awakening was the 
steady, malignant gaze of the eyes. As I 
dressed, ate, walked to work and began 
trucking, they seemed to follow me. 

I soon asked for permission to leave the 
building for a few minutes and purchased a 
quart of fiery liquor from a near-by saloon. 
With each sip I seemed to feel more and 
more at ease. 

By the time we were ready to load the 
outgoing delivery wagons, I had determined 
to continue my systematic thefts. Waiting 
until the clerk’s back was turned, I threw an 
extra sack of sugar on a wagon. 

Then the terrible thing happened. Oh, 
God, did I see the burning eyes of Jackson 
peering at me through a mist? Did I feel 
the cold touch of his invisible hand? The 
next instant I felt a stinging blow between 
the eyes and the sack apparently rose in the 
air and return to the platform ! 

Twice more I tried this, only to have the 
same success. I attributed it all to my 
imagination and to the liquor. The next 
day, I resolved, I would stay sober and 
make some money. And I returned to my 
home that night without making a cent 
above my pay, for the first time since I 
had been employed by the company. 

The next day I was more than ever con- 


scious of the burning gaze of the eyes. I 
came sober and stayed sober — and on my 
first attempt to steal, a terrific blow closed 
one of my eyes and knocked me to my 
knees ! Everyone turned to see the cause 
of the commotion, and I had to pass it off 
as a fall. But I knew I was a marked man. 

For two weeks I lived a constant life of 
terror. Worse than the company of the 
blazing eyes in the warehouse were the visits 
and lectures in the small hours of the night 
when I was alone in my room. I would 
awake in a cold sweat, with the feeling that 
someone or somebody was in the room with 
me. As I opened my eyes, there would 
gradually materialize the form of Jackson 
as I had last seen him, with the cloven skull 
and the bulging, fiery eyes ! 

And he would move his bleeding lips and 
while no sounds came forth, there would 
ring again in my brain the words of the 
lectures of which he was so fond. I thought 
many nights that I would go mad. I would 
lie sleepless until dawn, and my arrival at 
work in the morning would find me haggard 
and worn. But they only put it down to 
my grief and liking for Mr. Jackson, and 
to the shock of seeing his horrible death. 

No longer could I steal, and I was grad- 
ually forced to use up the little money that 
I had saved from my thefts. No longer did 
I run with the old crowd. The saloons and 
dance halls knew me no longer. 

At the end of two weeks I was called into 
the office of Mr. Oberhouse. I was sure 
that I would at least have a city policeman,’ 
if not a State trooper, to carry me to jail. 
But he received me kindly, asking me a few 
questions about my education and what I 
had been doing with my time since I left 
school. 

A FTER briefly reviewing my period of 
*• 1 long and faithful service, and other 
“blah” of a like nature, he told me that Mr. 
Stein was to be made shipping clerk and 
that I would be billing clerk at a substantial 
increase of salary. 

I thanked him as best I could and stum- 
bled out of the office, cursing Jackson, for 
I knew that his spirit would never permit 
me to take the full advantage of my new 
position, as I could have done, had I been 
left a free hand. 

The next day found me installed as a bill 
clerk, at the zenith of every truckman’s 
hopes, in a “white-collar job.” And, all 
the while, there loomed at my elbow the 
figure of Jackson and I could feel his burn- 
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mg eyes upon me. No longer did I attempt 
to steal, and I lived on my wages as a 
matter of course. Since I had no inter- 
course with the outside world except to eat, 
sleep and work, and occasionally read a book 
or magazine, I actually saved money. 

«TTIE visits of the eyes at night grew 

*• fewer and fewer, until finally, within a 
year, they ceased altogether. But always I 
felt their scrutiny from the moment I en- 
tered the building where I worked until I 
left. At the end of a year Stein was trans- 
ferred to a salesman’s job and I went to the 
shipping clerk’s job. 

Praise of me was on everyone’s tongue — 
praise of my industry, loyalty, knowledge; 
all the nice things people like to say about 
a young man who has made good from a 
poor start. But I, of all people, knew that 
I did not deserve this praise, but that my 
rise was due to a man who was long since 
dead and buried. If I had revealed the 
truth, how many would have believed me? 
But from a vindictive and revengeful atti- 
tude the eyes seemed to have become posi- 
tively benevolent. 

If I was faced with a new problem, I 
found a voice whispering the solution in 
my ear. Or, rather, I did not hear a voice, 
but vibrations seemed to beat against my 
brain from somewhere. Was I forced to 
discipline an unruly employee, surly because 
of the necessity of taking orders from a 
mere youth, I found exactly the right words 
for the occasion outlined in my brain. In 
short, I had become so used to the presence 
of a dead man’s ghost, spirit, or what you 
wish to call it, that I accepted his help as 
a matter of course. 

As a shipping clerk, I was trusted with 
several thousands of dollars in cash each 
day, the receipts of the cash sales. Yet each 
day I, the former thief, was as honest as 
though I owned the business. At first I lay 
awake nights, scheming ways and means to 
steal ; yet each day at work I realized that 
it was useless. 

Force of habit is one of the strongest 
factors in the world in the upbuilding of 
character. After a while I found that I had 
been honest through compulsion for such a 


length of time that I was honest through 
choice. 

After two years as a shipping clerk I was 
placed in the main office with a still better 
salary. I began to go to night school. My 
father had died, my mother went to live 
with distant relatives, and in time I lost 
sight of all my relatives. 

Today I am the sales manager of a whole- 
sale grocery concern in one of the largest 
cities in the country, doing millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of business a year. I own a fine 
home, several cars, and command the serv- 
ices of a number of servants. Yet I have 
never married. Who could expect a woman 
to marry a man who frankly admits that 
were he left to his own devices he would 
have been a thief, even in his present sta- 
tion in life, and who not only admits but 
insists that his rise in life was not dependent 
upon his own efforts but upon the driving 
of the ghost of a man long-sinee dead and 
buried ? 

During the War I held a commission in 
one of the finest combat units of the army. 
I went to France and returned. I returned 
without any decorations, without any men- 
tion in Corps Orders, but I had risen in the 
army even more rapidly than in civilian 
life. And my old friend Jackson had fol- 1 
lowed me over four thousand miles of land 
and sea, through the War and back, and is 
with me still. 

HEN I left the army, psychoanalysis 
was all the rage. Forgetting my rank, I 
bared my' experiences to a high ranking 
medical officer, a “nut picker” as my men 
called him. To my surprise, he laughed at 
me, 1 told me I was absolutely honest, and 
that Jackson’s presence was all the fault of 
my imagination. 

Perhaps he’s right, but then he has never 
had a ghost black his eye. And I think that 
inside I’m just a little sniveling, thieving, 
snitching guttersnipe, as Alfred Jackson 
called me twenty years ago, and that the 
sales manager of the Oberhouse-Maning- 
ton Grocery Company, late Major, 4 — th 
Infantry, is really the creation of Mr. Alfred 
Jackson, who was killed in the autumn of 
1908 by an acfcident. What do you think? 
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Suddenly Waybriqhl saw lhal 
his hands were stained with 
blood. What had happened? 
Can a man commit murder— 
without knowing it 1 


By 

JOtiTl L. IDAljbRiqHT 


Jls told to HAROLD STATID1SH CORBltl 


T HE thing has come upon me again. 
Is it a sign that I have killed Henry 
Wentworth, my friend? Am I a 
murderer ? I never intentionally 
harmed man or .woman in my life — 
unless it was in that terrible night of fan- 
tasy. In all my dealings with my fellow 
men in the small city in which I live, I am 
an upright, dependable, virtuous citizen — a 
business man paying my taxes, attending my 
church, caring for my family. I love my 
home dearly, and to me there is no greater 
loveliness in the world than my wife and 
my children. 

Yet as I sit alone at night in my library, 
when the house is still, the symbol appears. 
It is horrible, hideous. In some strange, 
mysterious way my hands are stained with 
blood ! 

It comes when I am alone, in that dull 
period approaching midnight when the brain 
is weary and the physical body is lax. At 
first it seemed an unsightly birthmark whose 


darkened pigment showed with the over- 
heating of the skin. But I had never had 
such a birthmark. What is it that makes 
my hands so red? 

Tonight it has come again. I am used 
to its presence now. But it recalls that 
other strange night when first I found my 
hands like those of a Lady Macbeth. It was’ 
her story, in part, that excited my imagi- 
nation. Alone in my library, for the family 
had retired, I pondered over the veil that is 
so thin between our world and the next, yet 
so difficult to pierce as long as we retain 
our mortal faculties. The book lay idly in 
my lap. 

In this mood, almost unconsciously, I be- 
came aware of moisture on my fingers but 
I gave it little thought, supposing the 
warmth of the room had caused my hands 
to perspire. Still pursuing my thoughts of 
a supernatural existence, I closed the book 
and was about to put it away. Suddenly I 
looked at my fingers. 
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A strange film held them together. In 
the shadow of the lamp I thought that the 
perspiration had mingled with the sizing 
paste on the book cover. The stickiness per- 
sisted. I looked closer. My hands were 
scarlet. 

The cover of the book was gray ! 

I stared at them. What was this thing? 
Blood ? Immediately I proceeded to the 
lavatory to cleanse them of the offending 
coloring and to look for the wound. Under 
the tap the bowl flowed red. Where I 
touched the towel a scarlet stain was left. 

GAIN I placed my hands under the tap. 
Again the bowl was red. Examination 
showed no wound on my hands. Yet from 
the tip to the third joint, my fingers bore 
that uncanny, dripping stain. 

I became frightened, believing I had some 
strange malady that might endanger my 
life. Hastily I wrapped my hands carefully 
in absorbent bandages. As soon as daylight 
came I would consult a doctor. 

Through sleepless hours I worried. With 
morning, lest I alarm Helen, I put the blood- 
stained bandages in a package and took 
them with me as I left the house. The 
bleeding had ceased. 

Doctors in small cities hold many confi- 
dences and have more secret knowledge of 
the townspeople than they dare tell. As I 
called on a practitioner with whom I was 
on excellent social as well as business terms, 
I swore him to secrecy as I reported the 
strange happening of the preceding night. 
His thorough examination showed me in 
finest physical condition and without a trace 
of any malady. No.r could, he diagnose the 
trouble I experienced. There were on 
record, he said, similar cases where blood 
was pressed through the skin, but I had 
none of the symptoms described in his 
books. He was at a loss to know either 
what the malady was or how to treat me. 

Leaving the case in his hands for further 
study and investigation, I went about my 
business, although I confess with no ease of 
mind. The thing worried me. The thought 
slowly formed in my mind and persisted 
there with growing horror that at some time 
I had taken a human life and that the blood 
was that of my victim. 

I told myself I must not harbor this 
thought, for in the end it might drive me 
insane. I had murdered no one, I tried to 
reason, and I should not give the oppressive 
fancy any credence. But I could not rid 
myself of the feeling that the stain on my 


hands had a sinister and hidden meaning. 

That night I again sat alone in my library. 
I had caught up the same book but I could 
not read. I laid it aside and strode nerv- 
ously up and down the room. As midnight 
approached I felt my body grow tense. 
Queer thrills were coursing down my spine. 
A strange urge beset me, an uneasiness that 
I did not understand. I tried again to sit 
and read, catching up another book. But I 
could not. I arose from my chair and again 
paced the floor. Quicker grew my steps. 
Unconsciously I was working myself into a- 
veritable frenzy. * 

And as I clenched my hands I felt it 
again. Even before I looked, I knew they 
were crimson. 

You may imagine how this situation af- 
fected me. My life had been calm and 
ordered, uneventful in its peaceful flow. 
Now suddenly I, whom my fellows re- 
spected, was confronted with the idea that I 
had taken someone’s life. Blood was on my 
hands. But whose? 

Whose was it? Whom had I murdered? 
And when? 

There was no answer to it. Yet as I 
peered at my fingers, I was horrified to see 
them contract into a grotesque and claw- 
like shape. With that convulsive movement 
my whole attitude became changed. 

I tried to fight it off. I did not want to 
be a beast. I did not want to be disturbed 
from my orderly life — especially by such 
wild impulses as this. 

But I was powerless against it. My 
whole body trembled. My breathing was 
stertorous and hissing. I had become a 
fiend. And, looking at my hands, I saw 
that awful stain upon them. An instant 
later it seemed to me that I - was holding a 
knife — a rough stone implement that bore 
the same red stain as my hands. It was a 
strange delusion, for after a moment I saw 
the knife float off into space and disappear. 

’T'HAT was but the beginning of that hor- 
*■ rible night and the day that followed. 
The condition of my hands persisted. I held 
them up to the light and was afraid. Laugh- 
ter, shrill nervous laughter, leaped to my 
lips. I wanted to run away, to escape. I 
turned my hands this way and that to study 
them. And still I laughed, the hysterical 
laughter of terror. 

Then, as I stood there in the center of 
my library floor, I became aware that I 
was not alone. There was no movement at 
first to apprize me of that other Presence. 
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It was instinct that told me — that strange 
sixth sense that comes upon one sometimes 
in the mysterious hours of night. 

But the Thing was somewhere in the 
room. I could hear it moving rustlingly 
from corner to corner, now approaching me, 
now carefully maneuvering to get behind 
me. 

I peered into the corners where the in- 
tangible creature seemed to be. As it moved, 
so did I — -backwards and sideways, always 
to meet it, to face it in the event that some- 
thing materialized. Chills surged up and 
down my spine. A fever seized me. By 
turns I was hot and cold in terror of that 
unknown Thing creeping here and there, 
somewhere near me but always unseen. 

S UDDENLY, it sprang at me. I felt its 
terrible, unseen fingers at my throat ! A 
body that sometimes had weight and some- 
times seemed only nebulous crashed against 
mine. I tried to grapple with it to defend 
myself. It bore me this way and that. It 
hurled me against the table. Chairs over- 
turned in our struggle. Although my hands 
encircled it, I could not tell whether it was 
the spirit of man or beast. The Thing was 
half solid but without enough substance for 
me to visualize it. 

But mixed with fear was the urge for 
self-protection. If only this Thing that at- 
tacked me would appear ! Then I could de- 
fend myself. I was ready to do battle with 
it. I, the peaceable business man, whose 
tenor of life had heretofore flowed so evenly, 
was ready to protect myself, and my family 
that lay sleeping upstairs. 

Suddenly a brilliant, dazzling light en- 
compassed me. It came without sound. But 
it was a great brilliance that blinded me. 
Then darkness, rolling in like gigantic 
waves of the sea. I swayed, staggered, fell. 
I knew no more. 

Ages afterward I regained consciousness. 
That brilliant light still seemed to illumine 
everything, and in its radiance I felt de- 
tached, ethereal, apart. Familiar things 
were about me in the library, but they 
seemed as vague as I. And filling my very 
soul with an overpowering, compelling man- 
date, was the desire to follow that Thing 
that had attacked me, and for tire common 
good destroy it. I looked at my hands. 
They were marked with that awful stain. 

As I recall the experiences of that night 
and day, it is strange how material things 
entered into that unearthly state into which 
I seemed to have passed. I remember follow- 


ing a habit and looking at my watch. I 
must have been unconscious several hours, 
for the time was 5 :45. I stole stealthily 
upstairs and in their chambers found my 
wife and the children calmly sleeping. 

I did not try to fathom the mystery of 
the night hours. I could not understand — 
the blood that had been on my hands, the 
unseen Thing that had attacked me, the 
great light like a vivid electrical spark, and 
the ensuing unconsciousness. I did not 
care what supernatural power had designs 
upon my mentality, my peace of mind or 
even my life itself. J was possessed only 
by the desire to follow that Thing and de- 
stroy it. And in conformance with that de- 
sire I left the house. I had no definite 
objective. It was a strange urge for me to 
go, heedlessly, without destination, any- 
where, as long as I could go. 

I did not wait for hat or coat. Quietly, 
so as not to awaken my sleeping family, I 
went out of the door. The morning was 
cool with the crispness of autumn. I hesi- 
tated as I stepped on the porch, and looked 
up and down the familiar street. There 
were the maple trees along the walks, bril- 
liant in the foliage of autumn. There were 
the orderly fences and hedges enclosing 
each lawn. The smooth-paved surface of 
the street was meticulously neat. 

But a silence so acute that it beat upon 
my ears oppressed me. It was as though I 
had entered a great void. 

Where were the normal sounds of early 
morning — the clatter of milkmen, the rattle 
of surface cars, the call of laborers early on 
their way to work, their footsteps ringing 
on the walk? 

And where were the people, the horses, 
the cars and the milk wagons? 

7 HAD heard of sounds that had their com- 
*• plements — positive and negative vibrations 
which, meeting, merge so there is no sound 
at all. At first I thought that through some 
unusual atmospheric condition I might have 
encountered such a phenomenon. But surely 
the living individuals going about their 
thousand and one duties of the day would 
have appeared. 

Yet they did not. There was no one any- 
where. I felt depressed, lonely. Fear came 
upon me again. It was the fear of being 
the one person living in a city of the dead. 

Still, the inhabitants were not alone dead. 
They were not there at all. My footsteps 
clattered echoingly along the walks. I 
whistled in the hope that the bark of a dog 
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.would answer, or a newsboy rush to me 
with extended paper as he .peddled his route. 
But the sound of my footsteps and the trill 
of my whistle came back hollowly from 
among the houses and from down the street. 

My excitement at this strange state of 
affairs became so intense I could hardly 
control myself. I strode to the edge of the 
curb and gazed about) me for some sign 
of human life. I turned back to a hedge 
and stared across the yards to locate some 
living thing. Everywhere I looked there 
was no sign of life. It was_ as though a 
scourge had fallen upon the place, killed the 
inhabitants and swept them up in a great 
cloud and carried them away. 

C 1 AN you imagine the state I was in ? Can 
^ you realize my terrible feeling of lone- 
liness when I contemplated that I was the 
only person alive in that place — that all the 
others had gone away and left me? 

What had happened? I asked myself. 
Were other cities stricken by this terrible 
scourge? Were the teeming millions of 
people the country over, swept away in 
gome awful upheaval of nature? Had I 
alone been left of them all ? What was this 
terrifying, devastating cataclysm that had 
taken place? And why was I, of them all, 
overlooked, forgotten? 

We all are creatures of habi.t. I thought 
again of newspapers. They would have the 
story. They would give me the answer. I 
whistled loudly. I tried to call a newsboy, 
one of the fraternity usually so insistent 
at this hour of the day. 

None appeared., Not a sound broke upon 
me. Not one living thing, human being, 
dog, horse, or even flying insect was present. 
Life had ceased. I was the only vestige of 
animal existence in that entire city. Ex- 
cept — perhaps my family. I had left them 
sleeping. With that thought I turned and 
ran, sprintingup the street and back to my 
home like a runner for a prize. 

My fingers could hardly fit the 1 key 
to the lock. Frantically pulling open the 
door, I dashed up the stairway to the floor 
above. I burst into the room, glad in the 
thought that here were human beings — com- 
pany for my loneliness, creatures like my- 
self that could give and receive love. 

The scene that met my eyes turned me 
cold with fear. The rooms were unoccupied. 
The beds were in order, carefully and neatly 
made up. But my wife and children whom 
I had left there, sleeping soundly, a few 
minutes before, were gone ! 


Wild-eyed, in a frenzy, I searched the 
house from garret to cellar. Every possi- 
ble hiding-place I investigated. Clothes 
were in order on their hooks ; not an article 
of furniture had been disturbed. But as for 
my loved ones, I could find no trace of 
them. Like everyone else in the city, they 
had disappeared ! 

My search fruitless, I dashed out of the 
house. Distracted by the loss of my family, 
forgetting in that new trouble that I had met 
no one outside, my first instinct was to 
summon help, to tell the neighbors that 
some terrible thing had happened to my 
wife and children. 

Outside the house that oppressive still- 
ness that was louder than sound, again beat 
upon me. Again I remembered that I was 
the only living thing in that place of silence. 
Wild with that growing fear of being alone, 
I ran to a neighboring police station whose 
door I found welcomingly open. I rushed 
in, ready to shout my incredible story into 
the ears of any policeman who would listen. 

My footsteps echoed in silent rooms. 
The lieutenant’s desk was vacant. The 
wardroom was deserted. Domino boards 
and a row of chairs were reminders of the 
uniformed occupants that once had spent 
their leisure moments there, but who now 
had been swept away by some unseen, mys- 
terious force. 

Where had everyone gone to? I did not 
know. I hunted frantically. I ran up one 
street and down another, becoming breath- 
less and exhausted in my search. But not 
one living thing could I find. 

I staggered against one of those maples 
that lined my own street. I struck its 
trunk to find whether or not it was real. 
My fist rebounded. The tree was solid 
enough. But as I rubbed my hurt knuckles 
I suddenly was amazed to see that once 
more my hands were dripping with blood. 

|T was the first time I had seen them that 
*■ way in the daylight and I inspected them 
more carefully than ever before. Wiping 
away the stain, I found the skin unbroken. 
There was not the minutest abrasion that 
would permit the blood to flow. It did not 
seem like an exudation from my own body. 
The more I studied my hands, the more 
I was .convinced that the blood came from 
some uncanny agency outside my body. 

But from where ? I pondered that, and as 
I pondered, absorbed in the question, I hap- 
pened to glance up. Not far down the 
street I caught the faintest flicker of a 
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shadow. Something had moved ! Some- 
thing in all that quiet, deserted world had 
disturbed the scene. 

Quickly I forgot the appearance of my 
hands. At last I had found something that 
was alive. Instantly I started running to- 
wards the point and, as the impression of 
that faint shadow grew on my mind, I be- 
came more eager to discover it. 

Excited in the pursuit, I swept the scene 
before me, my eyes darting this way and 
that in the hope of locating the object. 

AGAIN I caught the flicker. Now I per- 
** ceived a form skulking from tree to tree 
and pausing behind hedges. I ran towards 
it, my voice imploring it to wait for me. 
Here at last was life ! Here was some liv- 
ing thing besides myself in this place of 
silence and desertion. Here was a com- 
panion, though of what sort I could not tell. 

Suddenly I saw the figure plainly. It 
was like that of a man, but covered with 
some kind of shaggy apparel. Its form was 
grotesque ahd simian-like. Its gait was 
loping and secretive. 

I saw it dash behind another tree and 
wait for me to approach. And as I came 
within speaking distance of it I saw a cruel 
face leering at me with protruding jaw and 
half-shut, peering eyes. Its expression was 
more bestial than human. The forehead 
was flattened backward from the shaggy 
eyebrows, and coarse, rough hair of the tex- 
ture and color of hemp fell in long, matted 
locks from the skull. 

Yet there was something familiar about 
it. I cudgeled my brain in an effort to recall 
who or what the Thing was. For a time 
its identity escaped me as I stood looking 
at the creature — and then slowly it began 
to dawn upon me that some prehistoric 
ancestor of a very good friend of mine 
might have resembled that Thing that stood 
before me ! 

Strange as it may seem, that person was 
the State’s prosecuting attorney of the dis- 
trict of which my city was a part. His 
name was Henry Wentworth. He and I 
had grown up together from boyhood. In 
a way we had been rivals. In school we 
two had stood highest in our classes and, 
when report cards were issued, we two ran 
to each other first with a desire to see 
which, in the total, was ahead. As time 
Went on, he had been chosen over me to 
go into a local law office as clerk and it 
(was from that beginning that he had risen 
to the office of prosecutor — a position that 


I might have held if I had studied law. 

Yet I had prospered in the business to 
which I had turned. Henry and I had 
courted the same girl, but I had won her. 
He and I played golf in the local country 
club, and in that I led him. But he had 
been made president of the club in which I 
was but an ordinary member. Still, I had 
other civic honors given to me. 

So it had gone. Sometimes he had been 
ahead of me in one way, while I was ahead 
in another — rivals always in a friendly way, 
but rivals still. I wonder if always, deep 
in our hearts, there had not been envy and 
jealousy, and while on the surface we were 
glad of any forging ahead by the other, each 
of us harbored a secret ill will that we 
would have been loath to admit. 

Be that as it may, here I was face to face 
with this creature that resembled Went- 
worth, alone in that place of silence, each 
studying the other, he partly hid behind one 
of the big maples and I standing quite ex- 
posed on the walk. About me the silence 
battered like recurring waves thundering 
on the seashore. And before me was the 
only living thing in the world. 

“Henry !” I said at last. “You are Henry, 
aren’t you?” 

The half-human creature blinked at the 
sound of my voice, not comprehending. 

“Henry,” I said, “what has happened? 
Where has everyone gone? And what has 
changed you so?” 

The creature was uneasy, shifting its posi- 
tion. Suddenly, from its lips, came that 
moan — the sound I had heard in the library 
when the unseen Thing attacked me. Un- 
mistakably it was the same. I started back 
in amazement. It was an animal moan, a 
sound of anger, a snarl almost. 

'T'HE creature became agitated. Not once 
*■ did it look at me, but it continued that 
sound, half moan, -half snarl. Its eyes looked 
everywhere but at me. And then I saw the 
shaggy covering on its half naked body was 
not the cloak that it had appeared to be at 
first but was the creature’s own hair. 

Now the hair began to rise along its 
spine as the creature half turned — as the 
hair rises along a dog’s back when he faces 
combat. Now the creature slapped its 
hands against the tree trunk and its teeth 
chattered angrily. Its attitude became men- 
acing. The biceps in its muscular arms 
stood out tensely. It moved its feet, seek- 
ing a solid footing and I knew it was pre- 
paring to attack. 
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I looked about me, up that quiet street 
of homes, for help or for some place to seek 
refuge. I found myself not so much afraid 
as seeking instinctively some point of 
vantage from which I could repel the attack 
that seemed imminent. 

And then I found it. 

Close beside me was a great rock, ragged 
and sharp, that formed a natural defensive 
position. If I could stand on top of it, the 
creature before me would find himself at a 
disadvantage, for I would be higher than 
he and could strike down at him as he 
reached for me. 

Q UICKLY I sprang upon it and looked 
about me. The street of homes that was 
so familiar to me was becoming enveloped in 
a fog. I had little time to think of that, 
however. 

Henry, if it really was he, darted back- 
ward from behind the tree and picked up a 
heavy stone. With a quick movement and 
with surprising strength, he hurled it at me. 
I dodged it with spontaneous cleverness that 
amazed even myself. I wondered how I had 
learned that trick. 

And then another amazing thought en- 
tered my mind. Where had Henry found 
that stone? As I have said, the street and 
its paved surface had been meticulously 
neat. Where could he have got it? 

And still another matter of amazement. 
Where had that rock come from, which was 
now serving me as a fortress? I had taken 
advantage of its shelter unthinkingly. But 
surely I never had seen it before. Surely 
the builders of the street never would have 
permitted it to remain there. They would 
have torn it out with dynamite. 

Now Henry was chattering with rage be- 
hind the tree. And as I looked at him, I 
saw that the tree had changed. It no longer 
was a maple but some kind of palm ! 

I hardly could believe my eyes. I shut 
them, shook my head to clear my senses and 
took a deep breath of air in my lungs ! My 
eyes opened quickly. There was the tang of 
the sea in that breath! But our city lay 
hundreds of miles from the seacoast. 

Once more I looked about me and again 
amazement seized me. The homes had dis- 
appeared. No farther away than at the 
corner where Duffield Street had been, 
waves of the ocean were beating upon a low 
shore! The water, as far out as I could 
see, glistened in the morning sun. In the 
other direction, which had led toward my 
office, there was a gradual rise to hills in 


the distance, and in between was a tangle 
of woods and jungle. 

The rock behind which I hid, protruded 
from rough ground that ran almost to the 
shore. Coarse grass and strange weeds 
with small, bright blossoms grew from tile 
rugged ground. The air felt hot and moist, 
and far above us, in the sky, strange birds 
floated lazily against the blue. 

But all these things were taken in at a 
glance,. I had no time to cogitate upon 
them. Henry was before me, craftily piling 
up stones; it was his evident intention to 
continue the attack with those as ammuni- 
tion. His teeth continued to chatter. His 
fingers., were strong and thick and agile as 
an ape’s, and the backs of his hands were 
covered with that hemp-colored hair. 

Quickly he straightened up, a stone in 
either hand, and eyed me evilly. But I no 
longer was afraid. Now I knew the answer 
to that strange urge that had sent me from 
the house. Now I felt I was face to face 
with that ghostly presence that had attacked 
me in the library. At last, I was confronted 
by something tangible. ■ I felt I should do 
humanity a service by destroying this mon- 
ster before me, if I could. 

An overpowering sense of anger seized 
me and hastily I looked about for ammuni- 
tion of the sort he used. I found plenty of 
it at hand. I dodged behind the rocky bar- 
rier again and in an instant I had acquired 
plenty. 

Craftily I raised my body, exposing as 
little of it as possible, and I hurled my 
stone. He saw it coming, sprang aside and 
howled in rage. Before I could dodge, he 
had thrown in return. Fortunately my at- 
tack had upset him and his aim was poor. 
But the stone grazed my head, inflicting a 
gash which did little real damage to me 
though it bled freely. 

ITH that letting of blood I found myself 
possessed of an anger as great as his. 
Once more I sought a stone and once more 
I raised my hand to hurl it. All this time 
the events had been so rapid I had not real- 
ized that my battle with Henry was primi- 
tive, animalistic, prehistoric. But happen- 
ing to observe my raised hand, new surprise 
swept over me as I saw that it, like Henry’s, 
was rough and hairy ! I stopped in that pose 
and looked at myself. My clothing had dis- 
appeared. In its place was a covering of hair 
quite like Henry’s except that I was dark. 

Moreover in the excitement of the mo- 
ment I found my teeth chattering in nervous 
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rage, and with my free hand I pounded upon 
my breast like a gorilla challenging its 
enemy. 

I gasped in amazement. I became crest- 
fallen. Observing Henry’s sloping fore- 
head, I raised my own hand and felt of 
mine. It was like his. And then I understood. 
We no longer were civilized men living in 
the Twentieth Century. Through some 
strange supernatural force we had reverted 
to the primeval. We were ape-men, fight- 
ing on that uncharted strand. We were 
primordial, filled only with the base instinct 
to kill ! 

ND now I knew why we fought. We 
were rivals. We always had been rivals 
The veneer of civilization had made us pre- 
tend to be good friends. But stripped of 
all that — stripped of repression and social 
custom and rules and laws — we hated each 
other at heart. And now, transported by 
some strange atavism into the world that 
existed before the dawn of history, we 
were to fight it out — to hurt, tp kill, not 
jvith methods employed by modern man, 
but with tooth and nail, with bludgeon and 
stone ! And though we .were not able to 
reason upon it, it was understood that only 
the best man would win. 

Further reason left me then. What small 
intelligence I had was fully employed in 
trying to outwit my savage enemy. With- 
out plan or purpose Henry was showering 
stones upon my barrier, regardless of where 
or how they landed. He was in a gibbering 
rage and vented his anger by hurling those 
stones as rapidly as he could pick them up 
and heave them with his mighty arm. 

But in his madness he exposed himself 
unnecessarily, without regard to the excel- 
lent target lie made. Shrewdly I selected a 
particularly sharp stone whose weight was 
easy in my hand and whose edgqs were 
as jaggedly cutting as a. saw. I waited 
until he had bent to tug a stone from its 
bed in the earth, and then I hurled mine. 

It struck hiin in the side. It brought a 
snarl of bestial rage from him as he tum- 
bled, sprawling, upon the ground. Blood 
flowed from the wound. He clasped his 
hands to his side and rolled upon the ground 
in agony. 

My blow had been well directed. If I 
had reasoned at all then, I would have 
known the stone not only had cut the flesh 
but had crushed the bone beneath it. 
Henry’s snarl changed to a low moan of 
agony. For a moment he lay quiet and I 


thought he had succumbed. Cautiously I 
left my retreat and crept upon him. 

As I did so, my attention was caught by 
the sight of another creature at the edge 
of the woods. I stared in surprise and ex- 
perienced an odd thrill of pleasure. This 
creature was different from ourselves. Long, 
golden locks hung to the waist and while 
the body was covered with hair, it was 
downy and fine in texture. Also the crea- 
ture’s limbs were rounded and graceful and 
there was a dainty poise of the Tody that 
neither Henry nor I possessed. 

Looking back on it, I know now that the 
creature was my wife, my dearly beloved 
Helen whom early that morning I had left 
Sleeping in her bed and whom, later, I 
could not find. But I did not understand 
all that as I gazed upon the fair creature. 
I only knew that a sense of pride and power 
thrilled me as she danced about in the edge 
of the woods and clapped her hands joyfully 
because of my victory over the prostrate 
rival. 

But my victory was short-lived. I was 
too intent on the creature to observe that 
Henry was slowly crawling to his knees and 
reaching for another missile. My first in- 
timation that he had renewed the attack was 
perhaps the fleeting shadow of the stone as 
it sped through the air from his hand. Too 
late I tried to dodge. It struck me full 
between the shoulders and pitched me for- 
ward flat upon my face. Nor could I rise 
again, although I retained control of my 
faculties. I suffered terrible pain. 

And now Henry had discovered the fair 
creature in the woods. Now his childish 
mind had become taken with her and, instead 
of following up his advantage with me, 
slowly he made his way toward her. 

| SAW his movement. I was filled with 
*• such a rage as I did not know could enter 
a mortal being. No sound issued from my 
mouth but, clutching the earth, grasping now 
a rock for support and now a branch to 
help me, I struggled to my feet. The pain 
in my back was intense, and I bent almost 
double. But hatred overcame physical 
agony, and gradually I straightened, though 
every breath was like the stab of a dagger. 

My roving eyes at that instant caught 
sight of a long flint knife lying there in the 
grasses. I picked it up and found it easy 
in my hand. The handle was worn as 
though by much use and the blade was 
jagged and stained. I hardly noticed these 
things. It seemed quite natural for me to 
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have it in my hand and childlike happiness 
came over me as I grasped it. 

My bare feet made no sound as I leaped 
from rock to rock and through the grass, 
making my way toward Henry, who was so 
intent on the creature of the woods. He 
seemed abashed as he approached her, and 
slowed his pace. But there existed between 
the creature and myself some bond of under- 
standing that Henry did not have. So my 
attention was directed to him. 

Y own pain was forgotten now. Swiftly 
I came behind him. With a cry of ex- 
ultation I drove the knife at his back. Quick 
as the dart of a serpent he dodged but the 
rough blade inflicted a wound in his 
shoulder. He stumbled and went down. I 
was upon him instantly. With that strange, 
delightful creature looking on, we struggled 
in as desperate a hand-to-hand encounter as 
ever woman witnessed. 

There were no rules to govern us, no 
courtesies of the modern sporting field. No 
quarter would be given, no sense of fairness 
encouraged. It was give-and-take, without 
mercy, without reason. We were ape-men, 
animals, fighting to the death. 

For a space we struggled, biting, kicking, 
scratching, pounding, now locked in tense 
embrace, now falling apart in an effort to 
employ some weapon, some stone or club. 

The sun poured down upon us. The grass 
and flowers were crushed beneath our 
weight. A score of cuts and scratches were 
stinging from the salt sweat of my body. 
We were plastered with mud and dirt. 

Now we lay exhausted, panting. Now 
we were at it again, heaving, straining, tug- 
ging. Now Henry would gain the advan- 
tage and now I. Sometimes I would hurt 
him woefully and his snarl answered my 
gain. Then, again, as we floundered upon 
the ground, his crushing force would make 
the world grow black before me and a cry 
of pain would fly to my lips. There was 
nothing scientific about the struggle. It was 
sheer brute force pitted against brute force. 
It was a battle to gouge, to tear, to rend, to 
break. 

Sometimes Henry caught my hair and 
battered my head against the rocks. Some- 
times I ground his face into the earth and 
cudgeled him with my fists. 

After what seemed hours of that horrible 
struggle, I felt Henry weakening in my 
grasp. His body did not recover so quickly 
from the hurts I gave him. His movements 
lacked that lightning speed that first he had 


used. Dimly I understood. The wounds I 
had given him with the jagged stone and 
the knife must have been sapping his 
strength. Little by little his resistance grew 
less; his force waned. Awaiting an oppor- 
tunity, I suddenly heaved him upon his back. 
Though he kicked and scratched and gouged 
at my eyes, I held him there, my fingers 
closing around his hairy throat, my body 
astride his. His breath came in horrid 
gasps. Still he fought me. 

But his struggles had no effect now, and 
his efforts to blind me were puny and frail. 

His own eyes were glazing; his hands 
fell limply at his sides. But I would not 
let up even yet. Tenaciously I held to him. 
Beneath my hands I could feel a faint pulsa- 
tion of the great arteries in his throat. 

A few feet away I saw the flint knife. 
Swiftly I reached for it. I knew neither 
fear nor horror — I was impelled only by the 
primitive instinct to protect Helen, to save 
myself from the menace of that other ape- 
man. But it was the end for Henry Went- 
worth. 

Such was the work of the primitive con- 
queror. And I knew that had Henry claimed 
victory over me, he would have had no 
more pity than I. This was primordial 
rage — the instinct for self-preservation. 

And my hands were red with Henry’s 
blood ! 

I rose to my feet. But suddenly I was 
terribly exhausted, weak, overcome. Now 
the pain in my back renewed itself. Dizzi- 
ness whirled in my sodden brain. I felt my- 
self fainting. 

And before I could stay myself, I toppled 
over beside Henry, uncofiscious. 

| T was strange to find my wife and the doc- 
*• tor bending over me. For an instant my 
mind was back where it had left off, and I 
looked about for the glint of the ocean, the 
palm trees, the rocks — and the body of my 
victim. But I was on the floor of my own 
library. Close by was the book I had been 
reading and had dropped. I was fully 
clothed and the chair in which I had been 
sitting was just back of my head. The pain 
between my shoulders was so intense that I 
moaned. 

“What is it, dear?” Helen cried. 

“My back,” I whispered. “He hurt me 
terribly with that stone.” 

“Who hurt you?” she asked, her voice 
filled with compassion for me. 

Even in my misery quick thoughts flitted 
through my mind. How could I tell her it 
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was Henry? How could I make her and 
the doctor understand that I had been in a 
World millions of years old — that, somehow 
transported by a supernatural force, I had 
been upon a long journey back into antiquity 
all in the space of that early morning ? Like 
a child I answered: 

“I don’t know; he did.” 

“Vertigo,” said the doctor with quick de- 
cision, letting go my pulse. “Dizziness over- 
came him and he fell. Struck his back 
against the table and cut his head. None 
of it serious. I’ll attend to the wound on 
his forehead and then we must get him to 
bed. His nerves are upset. He needs rest 
and quiet.” 

ip OR weeks I lay in . a daze, sometimes 
*• recalling the strange experiences in that 
land of fantasy, sometimes unable to think 
at all. Helen hovered over me, quieting my 
moans, soothing me with her dear ministra- 
tions. For a time I was in a stupor from 
which - only her presence would rouse me. 
Often I dreamed of her as she had stood at 
the edge of the woods and watched that 
primitive battle. But gradually my dis- 
ordered mind returned to normal. After 
weeks of convalescence I recovered a part 
of my strength, and one day, still weak and 
shaken, returned to my business affairs. 

Not until then did I learn of the tragedy 
that had occurred in our city. While I lay 
unconscious during those long weeks of ill- 
ness, a terrible thing had happened. A 
friend of mine — a very dear friend — had 
bien killed, murdered ! His body was found 
one morning on the floor of his library. 
There was a flint knife — an old relic of 
some sort — lying near-by. 

A search by the police revealed no clue. 
The doors and windows of the house were 
locked. There had been a struggle. Broken 
chairs, broken vases — general confusion in 
the room — testified to that. But strangely 
there was no clue to it all. The minutest 
investigation revealed nothing on which the 
police could begin their search. 

No one had told me about it in my days 
of illness. They thought the knowledge 
would be a dangerous shock to my shattered 
nerves. For the body upon the library floor, 
the body so horribly done to death, was that 
of my friend and chum, Henry Wentworth! 

And the crime had been committed the 
very night that I had been stricken by that 
strange illness in my own library! I did 
not tell my story. I did not enlighten the 


police. There was no evidence that I had 
killed Henry. Naturally the strange coin- 
cidence of two prominent men, the closest of 
friends, meeting misfortune upon exactly 
the same night excited some comment but 
no one' ever seemed to connect the two 
strange affairs. 

Yet I am not the same as before. A 
great question fills my mind and sometimes 
drives me frantic. Did I really kill Henry 
W entworth ? Did I attack him in his home 
and by some dexterous means, while my 
mind was not my own, effect escape and pro- 
vide against any- suspicion ? Yet how could 
I? The doors and windows were locked, 
they said. 

What then ? Through some strange 
agency were we changed into spirits and 
transported into the dim past? Were we 
reduced to base symbols of our lowest na- 
tures and made to fight and rend and tear— 
and, in my case, kill — over some ancient 
grudge that was old when the world was 
new? 

I do not know. I cannot understand it 
all. But the sight of blood on mj\ hands, 
late at night when the house is still, causes 
me to wonder, and, wondering, I am driven 
almost mad. 

I have never again felt or seen the Thing 
that sprang upon me in the library that 
night. Only the blood on my hands — 
Henry’s blood, perhaps — reminds me of that 
terrible morning on that lonely ocean strand. 
I attend church, I am president of the coun- 
try club since Hepry’s death, I go on as 
an eminently respectable business man in 
my home city, paying my taxes, reading my 
paper, caring for my family. But I have 
adopted the almost constant custom of 
wearing gloves. Even in my library at 
home I wear them lest my books become 
stained. 

AND often I wonder in what future exis- 
fence I shall meet Henry again, for in 
my heart I know that though he is dead, his 
spirit awaits me somewhere, some time, for 
I have not forgiven him nor has he for- 
given me. Though we were friends, and 
though sometimes I place a wreath on his 
grave, I know we must go on as rivals 
through the infinite spaces of eternity. It 
has not been revealed to me where our 
rivalry and our hatred began, or where it 
will end. But this I have learned: hate, 
envy and malice are emotions which, like 
love, do not end with the grave. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN 
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As told io MURIEL HUN1 
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1 COME of seafaring stock; for gene- 
rations, ancestors of mine have sailed 
the high seas. Innumerable tales are 
cherished by my family concerning -the 
good old days, even as far back as 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. But sometimes I 
wonder if those gallant ancestors of mine 
ever saw a hundredth part of what I have 
seen. Gay, fearless adventurers — every 
one of them! And yet I doubt if their 
courage was taxed so terribly as mine. 

The sea still has a wonderful fascination 
for me, even though I am over eighty years 
old and no longer have the thrill of sailing 
my vessels into unknown waters. Ships of 
today pursue their courses serenely. Storms 
come up, but the huge ships are fitted to 
meet every kind of danger — they know no 
fear. Civilization has killed the old excite- 
ment — danger has lost its terrible meaning. 

I have seen strange things — ghastly 
things ! Ships have gone down from under 
me, but in some miraculous way the sea 
has always proved my friend, buoying me 
up until help arrived. Men I have loved 
have been swallowed up before my eyes in 
the gray waters; storms of unbridled fury 
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have struck the wildest fear in my heart; 
monsters, breathing an indescribable hor- 
ror, have terrified me beyond expression — 
and yet I love the sea passionately. It is a 
human thing to me. 

If I have seen its tempestuous moods, I 
have also seen it gentle as a sleeping child. 
I have watched ships gliding across- it like 
white-winged birds and marveled at the in- 
tenseness of its blue, unflecked by foam or 
rippling whitecaps. I have seen it languid 
as a blue lagoon, mirroring the wonder of a 
starry night. Passionate, angry, restless or 
serene, I love it! 

One has to see it as I have seen it, to 
appreciate it; one has to go where I have 
been to understand its mysteries — for with- 
out seeing it is difficult to believe. I can 
only hope that the truth of my words will 
sink into your mind — that the facts I tell 
you will appear as vivid to you as they did 
to me. Were I a great speaker, it would be 
an easy task, but after all I’m only an old 
seafaring adventurer. I can only tell you 
in plain language the most amazing expe- 
rience that ever crossed my path during 
my sixty years of traveling. 


Rose from the Sea 

“The ship's doomed 1" the Portuguese shrieked , "And lhai 
damned parson is the cause 1 He's a Jonah.]" Lillie did 
Captain Boyd guess the awful truth of those words 


It was in the ’80’s. Forty-odd years ago 
this Christmas, I arrived in Rio de Janeiro, 
to take on a cargo of coffee. I had some 
trouble with my crew whilst lading, finding 
out in time the second mate was a scoun- 
drel. I got rid of him and a third of the 
crew deserted the next morning. Birds of 
a feather ! I had to go out and scour the 
docks of Rio for men — -they were hard to 
procure, but I managed to find enough 
sailors to man the Mary Elisabeth. You 
can’t pick- and choose at a time like that. 
I had to take what I could get, and a mot- 
ley-looking crew they were! 

That same night I was drinking a cup of 
coffee in one of my favorite haunts. I 
usually had a table to myself, but the place 
was crowded and the waiter asked if I 
\vould object to someone sharing my table. 
Imagine my surprise when the man who 
came to sit with me turned out to be an 
old friend! Hadn’t seen him for twenty 
years ! The Reverend Philip Pritchard — I 
knew him better as plain Phil. We had been 
schoolmates although he was my junior 
by a few years; but when I went to sea 
I lost track of him. 

P HIL had always been a little queer — one 
of those dreamy boys every school has; 
never strong enough to join in the healthy 
outdoor games. I think that was a bitter 
thing to him, for he always watched us 
rather wistfully. However, he made up for 
it in the classroom — he had extraordinary 
brain powers and his studies were a joy to 
him. None of us were surprised when we 
heard he had gone into-, the church. 

I found he hadn’t changed much. The 
same pale face with its large, dreamy black 
eyes. If anything, he looked more fragile 
than ever — his skin had a startling, trans- 
parent look. He was tall as I am — and I’m 
six feet two in my stocking feet — but with 
the strength of a kitten. Queer person, 
Phil. He was very reticent and made few 
friends, but if he was your friend, it was 
something to be counted very much worth 
while. 


To make a long story short, I told him I 
was sailing for Liverpool'the next day and 
he broached the idea of going back to 
England with me. He said he had a great 
desire to see the old folks again. He did 
things like that, on the spur of the moment, 
and when he said he wanted to sail with 
me next day, I knew he really meant it. 

'T’HE Mary Elisabeth was not a fast 
*■ trader, but she was a good storm rider — 
nothing ever seemed to faze her. So I 
agreed to take him over, though as a rule I 
carried no passengers. I told him where we 
were docked and that we sailed at noon, 
and he vowed he’d be there. Even knowing 
Phil as well as I did, I was a little skepti- 
cal of his turning up — but about ten o’clock 
the following morning I saw him driving 
along the dock in a carriage affair with his 
trtink piled crazily above him, and a few 
minutes later he was aboard the Mary 
Elisabeth. We sailed at noon. 

From the minute we left Rio, there was 
something the matter with the ship. She 
seemed reluctant to leave the shelter of the 
beautiful harbor. Usually she rode out 
joyously, as if the coming trip was some- 
thing to be enthusiastic about; but this 
time she kind of limped out and breasted 
the waves with an air of repugnance. I 
wasn’t the only one who noticed it-y- 
a number of my old 'hands mentioned the 
fact to me, especially my treasured engi- 
neer, a gigantic, ruggeddooking Scotch- 
man. 

“The old gal’s actin’ kinda queer,” he 
said to me when he came up from below. 
“She don’t seem to have her usual spirit. I 
dunno what ails her.” 

I told him he was an old fool. I wouldn’t 
let him know I was thinking the sarrie thing. 

He left me, shaking his head. You 
couldn’t fool that canny Scot! 

Phil didn’t leave his cabin for a couple 
of days ; the weather got the best of him. It 
was rough and blustery, and the Mary 
Elisabeth shuddered and trembled like a 
piece of cork tossed aimlessly on the waves. 
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Ghost Stories 


She seemed to have no resistance — no fight- 
ing powers. It was enough to make a sailor 
sick, let alone a landlubber. Phil mastered 
it on the third day and came up on deck 
looking a little green and washed out but 
otherwise quite cheery. 

IT FRY few of the men knew we carried a 
^passenger on board, and there was a 
good deal of excitement when Phil appeared 
in his clerical garb. They were a super- 
stitious bunch of men, and those I hired at 
such short notice seemed more so than my 
own crew. I could see them looking at 
Phil askance as he walked up to me in his 
mournful black clothes. They were mutter- 
ing among themselves and were evidently 
stirred to a pitch of excitement. 

Had I been Phil, I’d have felt it intui- 
tively, but he seemed blissfully ignorant of 
the excitement he was causing. Leaving 
me, he strolled along the deck to chat with 
the sailors. They watched his coming with 
wide-open eyes, but when he spoke to them 
they could only mumble unintelligible re- 
plies. Few of them could speak English. 

One by one, they slunk off, until he found 
himself alone. He must have noticed that ! 
But he never said anything to me. 

The bad weather increased; it became 
positively foul. With a heavy fog creep- 
ing up by the hour and the ocean getting up 
a terrific swell, the Mary Elisabeth seemed 
to be in for a pretty rough trip — the ele- 
ments were dead against us. The bad 
weather seemed to disagree with the crew 
in general ; they were sullen, almost insubor- 
dinate when I gave my orders. I didn’t like 
the. look of things at all. The whole ship 
seemed under the influence of some rotten 
spell. I couldn’t make head nor tail of it. 

I had been on watch most of the day, but 
as the night drew near, the atmosphere be- 
came a little clearer, so I took a few min- 
utes off, leaving my first mate in charge of 
things. 

f was walking along the deck, enjoying 
my pipe, when I heard the hushed whisper- 
ing of voices. The fact that the voices 
were low and secretive forced me to dart 
quickly in the shadows — I hoped to glean 
some information to throw a light on the 
trouble. 

Having traveled so much, I know a smat- 
tering of pretty nearly every language. It 
was a Portuguese speaking. The man was 
very much in earnest, his voice tense with 
suppressed emotion. 

“The ship’s under a spell !*’ he was whis- 


pering fearfully to a group of men crouched 
around him. “You know what that means! 
We’re doomed! Soon we’ll be rotting at 
the bottom of the sea. Think of it ! — rot- 
ting — the flesh eaten off our bones — never 
to see our homes again — sucked down to a 
horrible death ! But it’s not the weather ; 
it’s not the ship. Don’t let anybody fool 
you : it’s a Jonah !” 

He waved his arms dramatically as he 
came to the climax of his amazing theory, 
but I could see the impression he had made 
on those superstitious minds. He spoke 
with such a chilling certainty — even I felt 
a shiver of apprehension run down my 
spine. 

They moaned dismally among themselves, 
already giving themselves up for lost — and 
then I thought it high time to interfere be- 
fore he started any more of his infernal 
ravings. I strode quickly out of the 
shadows and went straight at them, 
giving the Portuguese a sharp cuff over the 
ear, 

“None of that,” I said angrily. “If I see 
or hear of any of you men talking together 
again, there’ll be trouble — I promise you 
that ! Now clear off !” 

Some of them were inclined to whine, a 
few of them crept sneakily off, but the 
Portuguese stood up and came over to where 
I was standing, thrusting his face close 
to mine. 

“It’s the truth,” he said hoarsely, and I 
felt his breath hot and angry against my 
cheek. “The ship’s haunted — it’s under a 
spell ! And that damned parson is the 
cause of all the trouble !” He turned around 
and faced the men who still remained, be- 
ginning to speak louder in his excitement. 
“I tell you, we’ve got a Jonah aboard! 
Listen!” 

T_3 OW she creaked ! The wind whistled 

*■ and howled around the gaunt mast- 
heads, causing the ropes to groan eerily as 
they swayed to and fro. The waves broke 
with a warning hiss against the ship’s sides; 
the air seethed with frightening sounds. 

“I seen things !” he almost screamed at 
me. “I seen things peering over the sides 
of the ship — things with wet, slimy eyes, 
all lit up with a blue light ! I seen them on 
the deck: creeping along in the shadows — 
looking down at me from the masts with 
their awful eyes ! I can’t get away from 
them ! It’s haunted, I tell you. Ask Pete, 
ask Franco — they seen them, too!” He 
clutched at my coat in a frenzy of terror, 
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the creature that rose from the sea 


half choking with sobs. He was a pitiable 
sight to see. 

“You’re a' fool,” I said quietly, hoping to 
calm him with my own quietness. But it 
seemed to incense him the more. 

“Who let him on board?” he cried. “Who 
brought him on the ship ? You did — you let 
him on ! He’s the cause of it all. We’ll 
‘get’ him if those things don’t! Oh, God, 
we’ll all be drowned!” He finished with a 
horrible wail and fled down the shadowed 
deck. 

I . 

"I TURNED to the -others with my hands 
*■ clenched. The thing had to be stopped 
right there and then. Their superstitious 
minds clung so tenaciously to anything of 
that sort and, besides, I began to fear for 
Phil’s safety. There was no knowing what 
might happen. I told them plainly if I 
heard anything else of the matter I would 
be forced to resort to strong measures., They 
knew well enough what I meant — chains. 
As for the Portuguese, I’d have him put in 
the hold— he was mad. 

They listened to me sullenly, and then 
drifted off to their various quarters. 

How I cursed the day when I had to 
engage men at such short notice ! And I 
cursed the wretched weather, too, and the 
uncanny atmosphere of the ship. Fate 
seemed dead against us. 

I relit my pipe when the last of the men 
had shambled off, but although there wasn’t 
a soul near me I had a peculiar feeling of 
another presence. It wasn’t a hallucina- 
tion; the feeling was too intense. It was 
just as if someone were watching me close- 
ly. A most horrible sensation, for I could 
see nothing — the deck was deserted. I 
waited silently, trying to calm my nerves 
and throw off the feeling, but it was in- 
sidious — the longer I waited, the stronger 
the influence became. 

The eyes of the unseen watcher seemed to 
bore holes into my very soul. My blood 
tingled, my heart beat in short, painful 
throbs. I found it difficult to breathe — tcT .. 
think rationally with the horror of my feel- 
ings. It was suffocating. The dismal howl 
of the wind increased my uneasiness and 
the dark shadows about me seemed thick 
with life. I could feel the sweat standing 
out on my forehe'ad. Then I hurried up to 
my cabin, fearing the superstitions of a 
crazed Portuguese had got the better of me. 

I was relieved to see the Scotchman wait- 
ing for me, but before I spoke to him I 
helped myself to a good stiff drink to re- 


cover my composure and soothe my nerves. 

Wheh I sat down, he started a tirade 
against the way the ship was behaving. I 
cut him short and told him to go down 
and tell Mr. Pritchard I wanted to see him. 

For some strange reason he had taken 
a violent liking for Phil— I say “strange,” 
because he cared for so few people. It was 
a blessing to me, as no other member of the 
crew would go within a stone’s throw of 
Phil’s cabin. A few minutes later they 
came into my cabin. 

“Have a drink?” I pushed the whisky 
over to Phil, but only the Scotchman helped 
himself. “Do you notice anything strange 
about this ship?” I asked quickly, hoping 
to take him by surprise and read his ex- 
pression. 

“Why, no,” he answered a little, slowly. 
“I don’t think I’ve noticed anything. 

Only ” he paused as if reluctant to say 

what he intended. “Only — the men seem 
to avoid me. I don’t think they like me.” 
He spoke rather wistfully — anything of that 
sort would hurt Phil bitterly. He was 
hypersensitive. 

“Ah! you’ve noticed that!” It was a 
difficult thing I had to say, but I was deter- 
mined Phil should know. “It’s a lot of 
damned nonsense,” I began apologetically, 
“but it’s an old tale — -the men have got it 
into their heads it’s unlucky to have a 
clergyman on board. You’ve probably heard 
that before — all sailors have an aversion 
to a minister aboard their ship. They’re a 
lot of superstitious devils, and once a thing 
like that gets into their heads, it’s about 
hopeless.” 1 

“I’m sorry about that,” Phil said simply. 

“ft's, not .your fault,” the Scotchman 
broke in quickly, flushing at his outspoken- 
ness. ^ 

"QF course it’s not your fault! Good 
heavens, it’s the most ridiculous thing 
I ever heard of. But there’s no doubt the 
men are upset. I was wondering,” I went on, 
“if you’d object to wearing a plain collar — 

I mean, if you discarded your clerical dress, 
they might forget their superstitions.” 

“I haven’t any other kind,” he answered 
with a quiet smile. 

By that I knew he meant he wouldn’t do 
what I asked. 

“It’s only that I’m a little afraid for you, 
Phil— they do such crazy things, and I 
don’t want you to endanger yourself un- 
necessarily. I wish you would,” I begged 
him again. 
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“I’m not afraid,” he answered, “If ” 

A wild scream rang out above the tear- 
ing of the wind — a fearful cry, like some 
poor creature meeting its doom. 

“My God!” The Scotchman sprang to 
his feet. 

Phil was pale as death. I felt sick at my 
stomach. For a minute we were too terri- 
fied to move. Phil Was the first to recover. 
He ran to the door and flung it open, letting 
in a gust of angry wind and the thick 
blackness of night. 

OME on — we’re needed,” he shouted, 
and, without waiting, disappeared into 
the darkness. 

We were hot on his heels, the Scotchman 
with his fists ready for action, and I with 
my gun. We could see men running about 
with lanterns at the furthermost end of the 
deck. There was a babel of voices only 
half distinguishable above the wind. Phil 
was running towards them, apparently un- 
afraid of any danger. 

“The fool !” I muttered, as we tore madly 
after him. 

I shall never forget that scene ! When- 
ever it flashed through my mind, the sweat 
breaks out on my forehead; the horror 
stamped itself in my memory for the rest 
of my life. 

The men were crouched around some- 
thing lying limply on the deck ; their terror- 
stricken faces showed clearly in the flick- 
ering lights from the lanterns. Phil was 
unharmed, thank God, but he stood there 
swaying like a drunken man, with his hand 
held against his heart. 

They were silent as we ran up, but I 
could sense their horror — the atmosphere 
was rank with it. And then, to make things 
more nerve-racking, one miserable creature 
began sobbing hysterically. 

With fear tugging at my heart, I went 
into their midst and bent down to look at 
the thing lying on the deck. It was the 
body of a man, lying face downward, with 
one arm outstretched and his hands clutched 
tightly as if he had tried to save himself. 

I turned him over gently, but couldn’t re- 
strain a low cry of horror. The Portuguese ! 
His face distorted in fear— the whites of his 
eyes gleaming horribly and his mouth 
twisted in a diabolical grin. I have never 
seen the mask of death rest so evilly on a 
man — there are no words to express the 
gruesome spectacle he presented. Dead as 

door nail— I saw that at a glance. But 

what fearful manner had he met his 


death ? I stood up, but no one said a word. 

“Well?” I asked, in a voice strangely un- 
like my own— trying to keep my eyes away 
from the hideousness of the dead man’s 
face. 

There was the same awful silence, broken 
by those maddening sobs. 

Then I heard Phil speaking. His voice 
sounded quiet and still, as if it came from 
far away. 

“God rest his soul !” 

Immediately there was pandemonium. 
The men sprang to their feet in threatening 
attitudes and began talking incoherently, 
each one screaming louder than the other. 
They shook their fists, and then with one 
mad impulse swept over to where Phil was 
standing, pale and panic-stricken. 

It was the Scotchman who saved him. 
He sprang in front of him — a great, tower- 
ing, magnificent figure, looking like some 
avenging god. They fell back, step by step, 
snarling at him like a pack of wolves de- 
prived of their meat. There wasn’t one of 
them who dared encounter the brutality of 
his fists. He turned and looked at Phil 
over his shoulder. 

“Get to your cabin quick as you can,” 
he said curtly. 

Phil hesitated. I could see he was suffer- 
ing with an indescribable anguish. 

“I’m no coward!” His head was high 
as he moved forward to stand alongside his 
protector. The sheer courage of him ! The 
men were wild — I feared they would lose 
all control and rend him limb by limb. 

“Don’t be a fool !” The Scotchman lost 
no time in idle words. “It’s not only you — 
the men are frantic ! They’ll be killing each 
other. For God’s sake !” 

Phil left without another murmur. I 
breathed more freely when he had gone. 
The Scotchman dropped his menacing atti- 
tude and the men seemed less wild. 

“Well?” I said again. 

‘T’PIEY all tried to speak at once, but I 
*■ managed to quiet them and one man re- 
lated what had happened. According to his 
story, the tragedy had occurred within the 
space of a few minutes. They were lolling 
about the saloon, none of them caring to 
face the elements outside, for the night was 
vicious, when the Portuguese went to get 
some tobacco from his quarters. He had 
to cross the open deck to get there. 

A moment after he left them, they 
thought they heard a cry for help, and ran 
out to see what the matter was. They 
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didn’t run far ! — and I don’t blame them, 
for there is no place as weird, as full of 
imagined terrors, as a dimly lighted ship 
at sea. 

They could see the Portuguese struggling 
on the deck. He was fighting, fighting for 
his life, but the night was so black they 
couldn’t at first distinguish who his assailant 
was. They started to his assistance, and 
then stopped, terror-stricken. 

r T' HEY had suddenly caught sight of his at- 
*■ tacker — not a man, as they had thought, 
but a creature of unbelievable horror ! 

Its body gave out a misty phosphores- 


haunted — they cursed Phil until I felt more 
alarmed for his safety than ever, and I 
would have given anything to have the 
shores of England in sight. We were far 
from land of any kind — a fear-ridden ship, 
encompassed by the swirling black waves 
and the pitiless stretch of sky that seemed 
to reflect the sea’s own blackness. Until then 
I had never realized to what great extent 
a ship at sea must place itself in the hands 
of God. 

I ordered the men off the deck. The 
Scotchman and myself were left alone, with 
the dead man at our feet. 

“Puir devil ! I wonder what he thought 


‘“Puir deuill 1 u?onder u?hat he thought he 
sau?,’ the engineer said, gazing dou?n at the cold, 
distorted face. 

“but 1 scarcely heard him, for nou? 1 noticed 
little dancing lights playing along the deck— a 
u?eird, phosphorescent trail leading from the 
dead sailor to the ship’s side. 

“Gripes! The Thing u?as real! These mere the 
footprints of the monster!’ ’ 


cence. They could see its great tentacles 
wrapping themselves around the grappling 
man — its mouth sucking at his throat ! For 
a moment it stopped its attack to look at 
the cowering men with a pair of wet, shin- 
ing eyes. 

They were paralyzed with fear. Not 
one of them had the power to lift his little 
finger to help the unfortunate victim. They 
could only watch with a terrible fascina- 
tion until the Portuguese cried out in fear- 
ful agony and toppled full length on the 
deck. The monster stood over him for a 
second. Once more they saw the baleful 
glare of its horrible eyes — and then it fled 
to the side of the ship and leaped over- 
board. 

A ridiculous story, I thought. Impossible ! 
And yet I could not help seeing the men 
were honest in their belief. They really 
thought they had seen the Thing, and the 
unfortunate man had certainly died of 
fright. 

They began telling me the ship was 


he saw !” the engineer said, gazing down 
at the cold, distorted face. 

But I scarcely heard him, for now I 
noticed little dancing lights playing along 
the deck — a weird, phosphorescent trail 
leading from the dead man to the ship’s 
side. I called his attention to them and we 
went over to investigate. With a quick 
pang of fear I realized they lay exactly 
where the monster had trod! 

Cripes ! The Thing was real ! These 
were the footprints of the monster! The 
feeling I had had of being watched was not 
imagination on my part — unknown to me 
the monster had had its awful eyes on me ! 

I’m no coward. Mutiny, storms,;, ship- 
wreck, I had tasted without losing my 
courage, but this was infinitely more ter- 
rible. How can man cope with a creature 
possessing the powers of the devil ! I shud- 
dered in spite of myself and started as the 
Scotchman put his hand on my arm. He 
had realized, too. For once I saw him un- 
nerved, and his eyes were dilated with fear 
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as he whispered to me in a hoarse voice. 

“They weren’t lying, Skipper,” he said. 
“I’ve heard of those things before, but I 
never thought we’d come across any of 
them. The devil’s out tonight!” 

Pulling myself together, I told him to 
superintend the removal of the body, prior 
to its burial, and then went back to my 
cabin. I don’t think anyone slept that night !. 
Each minute was a thing of torture to me. 

'T'HE weather improved during the night 
*• and we were thankful to see the pale, 
watery beams of the sun come breaking 
through the clouds the next morning. With 
the promise of sunshine the men’s spirits 
revived, but mine refused to bubble up. I 
was crushed with a foreboding of tragedy, 
my nerves all shot to pieces. 

Phil came up to see me during the morn- 
ing. He looked haggard. Dropping down 
into a chair, he buried his face in his hands 
and for a few minutes seemed to lose all 
sense’ of himself. When he finally did look 
up at me, it was with a face drawn in 
pain — gray, almost lifeless. I recovered 
full command of myself at the sight of his 
misery. 

“It’s ghastly!” he said. “And it’s my 
fault.” 

I never saw a human being look so com- 
pletely broken. It almost angered me; it 
was childish of him to get such ideas in his 
head — as if it was anybody’s fault! * 

“Don’t talk nonsense. You never were 
a fool, Phil; I know you well enough to 
credit you With plenty of sense. Be reason- 
able and try to understand the minds of 
those superstitious devils. Your fault ! — 
for heaven’s sake get that out of your head. 
Why, man,” I expostulated, “it’s ridiculous 
to even think of such a thing. Pull your- 
self together, you can’t let anything like 
this get you !” 

But my heart ached for him. I didn’t 
tell him what I knew — I^didn’t let him see 
tlie fear in my own heart. What was the 
use? The man was ill — I could tell from 
his face he had been through hell all night. 
We all had. Pie sank back in his chair, 
apparently exhausted. 

“I’m sorry to act in such a stupid way,” 
he replied with a wan smile. “But the 
thing has completely unnerved me. You are 
burying him tonight?” 

“Yes,” I said briefly, as if closing the 
sub j ect. 

“Of course I will recite the burial serv- 
ice?” 


I looked at the man in amazement. For 
a moment I wondered if he had gone com- 
pletely out of his mind — it was the insan- 
est thing I Jiad ever heard of, and yet he 
was sitting there, quite unaware of my 
misgivings. To a certain extent he had 
recovered his composure. I wanted to 
laugh — the whole situation- seemed so in- 
congruous. 

I shrugged my shoulders hopelessly. “Are 
you crazy?” I asked. 

He shook his head very decidedly. 

“No, Captain, I’m not crazy. I just want 
to make it a little easier for that poor 
soul to reach its God — and, after all, I still 
regard myself to blame.” 

I nearly lost patience with him but it 
was no use arguing, for he could be very 
pig-headed when he wanted to, and he sim- 
ply would have his way. He would be tor- 
mented for the rest of his life, he said, if 
he was unable to perform that last act of 
mercy. So I was forced to give in to him. 
All the same, I was miserable about the 
whole affair. Once Pritchard made up his 
mind to do a thing, no living power on 
earth could prevent him. ' I knew what 
we were coping with. 

The sun stayed with us for only a short 
while. / At four o’clock it started to get 
gloomy; two hours later it was thick and 
murky, the atmosphere unpleasantly heavy. 

The Mary Elisabeth pitched uncomfort- 
ably; she seemed to have no resistance 
whatsoever. Then it started to rain, a 
hazy, dismal sort of rain. The night prom- 
ised to be ugly, for the darkness was im- 
penetrable. 

E were to hold the burial service on 
deck, where the Portuguese had met his 
death. 

The Scotchman "was in a vile temper. 
I think he blamed me for allowing Pritch- 
ard to conduct the service, which, according 
to him, was plain suicide — but I was de- 
termined to see it through. We went down 
to Phil’s cabin about eight o’clock, and 
found him sitting there quite calm and col- 
lected. 

“Ready?” he asked cheerfully, and I nod- 
ded, >while the Scotchman mumbled some- 
thing irreverent under his breath — he was 
exasperated. 

I led the way out on deck, with Phil 
close at my elbow and the Scotchman fol- 
lowing behind, alert for danger. I think 
he would have died for Phil. 

It was a weird scene! The men stand- 
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ing around, with their lanterns blurred by 
the rain; the corpse lying on the deck, 
shrouded with a gleaming white sheet; and 
Phil, with his head thrown back and his 
pale white face showing up peculiarly in 
the darkness, standing alone. He was hat- 
less — standing there quite unafraid — sub- 
lime in his faith — unconscious of all else 
but the thought of helping a soul to find 
its God. I shall never forget the tremendous 
strength of that physically frail man. 

OW, when I look back, I wonder if he 
was a little mad, or a fanatic — for I 
cannot understand how a man, knowing the 
acute danger of such an undertaking, could 
have such perfect poise. You seemed aware 
only of his presence, all else faded into ob- 
livion — everything was lost before the com- 
pelling earnestness of that upright figure. 
He commanded silence without asking for 
it; such was his strength of mind. 

He began in an impressive voice, mak- 
ing himself heard by all in spite of the 
fact that the night was thick with innumer- 
able sounds. His words came to me clearly, 
musically, and I wondered at his faith — • 
it seemed to me he had a very clear under- 
standing of his God. When I think of it 
now, it was phenomenal how easily we 
could hear his words. 

As he was nearing the- end of the service 
and about to pronounce the words com- 
mending the body to the sea, he stopped 
short — his words stifled in his mouth. He 
stared with wide-open eyes out to sea and 
his hands slipped up to his throat as if he 
were trying to choke a cry. We were all 
rooted to the spot. I could hear the Scotch- 
man breathing heavily close to my ear. 

He stood there, as if carved in stone, 
absolutely motionless except for his eyes, 
which seemed to dilate more by the second. 

As one man, we turned and looked in the 
same direction, over the deckside, out to 
sea. God ! I could have screamed ! It was 
horrible ! Ghastly ! My tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth. I could feel my lips 
parched and the back of my throat swollen 
— I could scarcely breathe. All else was 
forgotten. It seemed I lived by myself — 
alone — with the creeping shadows — the ter- 
rifying darkness of the night — and the 
Thing of horror peering up at me from the 
swirling blackness of the waves. 

I can never forget those eyes — the hor- 
ror of them has never left me to this day. 
They were the first .thing I was conscious 
of — great, slimy eyes gloating over us evil- 


ly, shining with a loathsome glee and filling 
us with unspeakable dread — hypnotizing us 
into speechlessness. 

Its huge, sagging mouth was wide open 
and dripping with strings of seaweed. We 
could hear its steady breathing — it seemed 
I could hear the awful beat of its heart! 
A wide hole gaped in its face where a 
nose should have been, making its ugliness 
appalling — and its breath came out in 
streams of liquid phosphorescence. 

The hideous creature reflected a weird 
blue light, making itself more clearly seen. 
Its long, slimy tentacles moved about like 
so many snakes, twisting restlessly — 
stretching out, then drawing back like a 
sensitive plant. It sought us out one by 
one with its terrible eyes — freezing our very 
souls and numbing us into a state of paral- 
ysis ; then it concentrated all its power on 
Phil. The blue light surrounded him; we 
could see his pale, strained face gleaming 
in the reflection — even some of the phos- 
phorescence had fastened itself upon him. 

If only the creature was unreal — some 
strange illusion of the dark waters — some 
phenomenon of electricity, for the night 
was stormy. If it would only vanish in 
thin air like a supernatural being! But 
the thing breathed — its body was a thick 
substance. There was no denying the 
truth ; the creature lived ! It was some hid- 
eous monstrosity risen from the ocean’s bed. 
I could even smell the odor of its vile body. 

T?OR one terrible moment I thought Phil 
*■ was dead where he stood — but then I 
. saw he was swaying lightly on his feet. He 
was fascinated by the Thing, watching it as 
a bird might watch a snake, his lips parted 
in a sort of breathless expectancy. The 
horror had drained out of his face— his 
eyes were fixed on the monster with a 
glassy stare, leaving his face devoid of 
any intelligence. 

Pie swayed giddily, then with mechani- 
cal tread started to move forward — slowly! 
The agony of watching him ! God ! I 
tried to cry out, to scream, to warn him, 
but my throat was parched. I couldn’t 
utter a syllable ! 

My limbs refused to move. Fear had 
bound me more securely than, any rope or 
chain — all I could do was to watch with a 
burning intensity. Watch! How terrible 
it was to watch ! Let me go mad, froth 
at the mouth, writhe in agony — but let me 
scream! I couldn’t. I was numbed. 

He walked on towards the Thing, his 
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eyes fixed on it intently, seeing' nothing 
else. Slowly, each step seeming to last an 
interminable time ! The seconds were hours 
to us before he had crossed half the deck — 
and none of us had the power to stop 
him ! 

Now he was nearly up to the monster, 
two more paces and he would be close 
enough to touch it. He hesitated, poised 
on one foot. His mechanical movements 
left him. He tried to tear his eyes away 
from the compelling g-aze of the monster; 
in futile despair he flung his hands in 
front of his face ! He looked back at us 
wildly with a distorted face — he struggled 
horribly with himself, trying to regain con- 
trol of his numb body. But he was unable 
to move. 

OW can I convey to you the agony of 
watching his tortured movements, each 
gesture more appalling, more anguished ! 
To watch his torment without being able to 
help him — to see him writhing, with the 
sweat of horror glistening on his face ! 
He was still only semiconscious — and then 
with a convulsive shudder the full danger 
dawned on him. He saw for the first time 
what hideousness confronted him — his 
numbness left him and with a blood-cur- 
dling scream he tried to leap away. 

But the monster was too quick for him! 

Its tentacles shot out with' lightning ra- 
pidity, catching him securely, wrapping 
themselves around him with their vise-like 

grip. 

The spell was broken. We let loose like 
a mob of lunatics and rushed to his aid. 
Too late! The monster had leaped back 
into the sea, taking Phil with him, leaving 
behind only the sound of his last dreadful 
scream. 

We hung over the deck’s side, like a lot 
of gibbering fools, but of course there was 
nothing to be seen. The dark waves rolled 
angrily beneath us — a few bubbles — other- 
wise, the sea had swallowed up its victim 
completely. 

The whole occurrence probably had lasted 
not more than a minute, but it had seemed 
an eternity. It was a wonder we didn’t go 
stark, staring mad. It was- like waking 
after a hair-raising nightmare — to find it 
was a reality! For Phil had succumbed 
to the monster’s hellish powers, and the 
dead Portuguese still lay on the deck, wait- 
ing to be sent to his last resting-place. 
That, to me, seemed the most horrible of all. 

We had excellent weather for the re- 


mainder of the trip. The ■, Mary Elisabeth 
excelled herself and the sea was flooded 
with sunshine — which was remarkable, for 
you will remember this happened at Christ- 
mas-time. We reached Liverpool with no 
further disaster. 

After my duties were attended to, I went 
straight to Surrey, where my father lived. 
He was an old man then, retired from the 
sea, but wonderfully preserved for his age. 
I told him of the tragedy. 

He didn’t laugh or scoff at my narrative, 
for my father had too great an understand- 
ing of the sea and its mysteries. He listened 
to me quietly until I had finished my story 
and then he asked me to go up in the attic 
with him. 

It was an old house, with great rambling 
staircases, paneled walls with secret pas- 
sages, and an attic which used to delight 
me both as a child and a man. Relics of his 
adventures lay about: wonderfully carved 
sea-chests, worm-eaten with age; and time- 
worn charts which hung on the discolored 
walls. But my father seldom invited any- 
one up there. It was his sanctuary, his 
treasure room. 

He bade me open a dusty oblong box, 
which to me looked like some old coffin. It 
was filled with. papers; yellow and crinkled 
they were — old parchments giving out a 
musty odor — logs — charts — things belong- 
ing to our ancestors, for we have been sea- 
faring men since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He delved down into their midst; 
and after a methodical search, for he knew 
the exact place of everything, he drew out 
an old manuscript. 

Smiling to himself, he tucked it under 
his arm and beckoned me to follow him 
downstairs. When we were comfortably 
settled in the library, he opened the old 
manuscript and began talking. 

"TT1Y boy,” he began, “ I always warned 
you against christening or having 
anything to do with a ship by the name of 
‘Mary Elizabeth.’” 

That was quite true — he had. But I 
always imagined it to be one of his queer 
ideas, of which my father had many. 

He went on: 

“I’ve studied these old log-books and 
manuscripts until I know them by heart. 
This is the diary of Sir William Rich- 
mond, a nobleman of Queen Elizabeth’s 
court and an ancestor of ours. His 
daughter’s name was Mary Elizabeth. She 
was his idol and, being an -ambitious man, 
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he planned a brilliant match for her — but 
she fell in love with a young explorer and 
wished to marry him against her father’s 
wishes. Love proved the stronger— and 
with the help of friends she was smuggled 
aboard her lover’s ship, which had been 
named ‘Mary Elizabeth’ in her honor, and 
was secretly married by a minister of ques- 
tionable character. 

“Her father found out too late, for al- 
ready the little vessel had sailed. His love 
for his child changed to a soul-eating hatred. 
He pursued them with his own large ships, 
coming up with the gallant little ship before 
two days had elapsed. He commanded his 
daughter to return, but she refused to give 
in; so the crew of the vessel fought to its 
last drop of blood. 

HEN all the men were slaughtered, 
the young explorer, anxious to save 
his bride’s life, implored her to return to 
her father, but she refused. Escape was 
hopeless, so they set fire to their ship and, 
wrapped in each other’s arms, perished in 
the flames. 

“The terrible sight did not soften Sir 
William — he cursed her, and all named 
after her, with a terrible curse. The min- 
ister was the only survivor. He was picked 
up after the Mary Elisabeth had gone down 
to her fate. 

“Mad with rage, Sir William vented all 
his wrath on the unfortunate survivor. He 
ordered a raft to be made with a stout pole 
standing up in the center ; and, after having 
the minister’s clothes dipped in oil, he had 
him tied to the pole, setting a torch to him 
as they pushed the raft out on the waves. 
I think, from Sir William’s writings, he 
must have been quite mad; however, the 
man’s death agonies were as balm to his 


insatiable rage. He cursed him again and 
again before the last agonizing shrieks had 
been silenced by the waves — cursing all 
ministers who sailed the seas under the 
name of Mary Elizabeth. This is the most 
important fact. 

“After the raft had disappeared, the seas 
became troubled, the waves upheaved, and 
great bubbles spouted up to the surface. 
Described exactly as you have just done, 
a monster rose up out of the sea, as if in 
answer to his curse. . I won’t describe it to 
you, for you can read it more easily. It is 
written in old English and parts of it are 
obliterated — my eyes aren’t as good as they 
used to be. So you see, my boy, why your 
narrative did not astonish me. A curse of 
the soul never dies !” 

I read the manuscript over carefully and 
without a doubt the monster was of the 
same species as the one we had encountered 
in such a tragic way. Had I known 
before, Phil would never have crossed with 
me — but at all times Fate is capricious. As 
for the Portuguese, his death was inevita- 
ble — the sudden, overpowering fright at 
seeing the monster had been too much for 
him. If you had seen the Thing, you would 
realize to a fuller extent the terror of its 
presence — few men could come in close 
contact with such a being and live to tell 
the tale. 

One more thing, if any of you are in- 
terested, next time I go down to Surrey 
I’ll dig out the old manuscript — since my 
father’s death, about thirty years ago, the 
old house has remained as it was. He left 
it to me, including the attic and its treas- 
ures. 

The strange old document might make it 
easier for you to understand the truth of 
my story. 
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TTI RS. D. A. McDONALD, wife of a 
dairy farmer near Troy, Alabama, 
was found dead recently beside the York- 
Butler highway, clad only in a nightgown. 
She had been shot through the head with 
a pistol. 

For a year or more a rumor has been in 
circulation in that portion of the State that 
automobilists traveling over the road at 
night have been terrified by seeing an ap- 


parition. Sumter County officials believe 
that the woman, walking along the roadside 
in her sleep, was mistaken for a ghost by 
a nervous autoist, who fired at her, then 
fled. Mrs. McDonald, a sleep-walker, was 
probably on the way to see her four-year- 
old son, who was passing the night at the 
home of her brother-in-law about two miles 
from the McDonald home. A small boy’s 
suit was found beneath her arm. 


Phantom 

By 

QRANT HUBBARD 

Dellas beauly stirred ihe evil heart of the Hindu 
maqician and he swore to possess her. Then the 
terrible web of black magic closed around herl 

TQobin Carr fell in love with Detla Noon J 
when he was fourteen years old. He 
first saw her in a little clearing in the 
woods near her aunt’s house, and she 
was singing and dancing with misty, intan- wrenched the steering wheel '■ 

gible figures that seemed to spring out of around, so as to take the descent straight 
the head of a Hindu boy who was lying on. The car plunged downward for thirty 
asleep on the ground. Robin could never feet. Then it struck two young saplings, 
understand that strange vision. hardly more than bushes, bent them over and 

Years later Robin met Detla again at a straddled them, passing on with diminished 
fraternity dance at Harvard. She was speed to come to a stop with a jerk against 
engaged to his roommate and best friend, a huge boulder. Except for those saplings, 
Parker Storey. Robin and Detla would have been killed. 

Robin fell in love with her all over again. As it was, Robin struck the wheel with 
That night, after the dance, he could not enough force to knock the breath out of him, 
sleep and he stood for a long time in the and Detla was thrown against the wind- 
shadows in front of the house where she shield, which fortunately didn’t break. 
was staying. Suddenly he became aware Involuntarily Robin looked around for 
of two white figures near a window on the the white-garbed Hindu whose sudden ap- 
second floor. One of them, he thought, was pearance on the running-board had caused 
Detla. Suddenly she dropped something all the trouble. There was no sign of 
and he saw a dark form creeping forward him. 

to pick it up. He seised the intruder, dis- “Are you hurt?” he gasped, as soon as 
covered it was a girl and received a knife returning breath gave hint the power to 
zoound in his arm. The girl disappeared. speak. 

But he managed to hold onto the little Detla, thoroughly shaken, pushed herself 
bundle that had b’een dropped from the back onto the seat. 
window — and it turned out to contain a 

number of stolen jewels! “KIO,” she said tremulously. “What hap- 

His discovery caused a commotion and pened? I — I’m afraid I was asleep.” 

Detla seemed much upset. Detla’s room- The car lights had gone out, but by the 
mate swore she had seen a ghost in the faint gray of the coming dawn, Robin could 
room. Detla demanded to be taken home see that her eyes were big with trouble as 
and Robin volunteered to drive her in fiis if she half suspected what had happened. 
car to Lancaster, where she lived. He tried to speak quietly and to shield 

On the way a white-clad Hindu suddenly her from too, great a shock. 
appeared on the running-board and Robin “That Hindu,” he said, “the one Ethel 
lost control of the automobile ! Burpee saw — somehow he must have gotten 
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ITH the first crash against the 
fence, Robin’s whole attention 
fixed itself on the car. He 
jammed on the brakes and 
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on the running-board of 
the car before we started. 

I saw him — leaning over 
you. I thought he was 
trying to kiss you. Then 
I lost control of the car 
and we struck the fence. 

He was thrown off- — may- 
be killed.” 

Detla buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed. 

He made an effort to reassure her and 
asked again if she was hurt. 

“No, no, I’m not hurt,” she answered 
miserably. “Oh, if I only knew what to 
do!” 

“Do ?” he repeated, speaking as cheer- 
fully as he could. “Why, we aren’t in such 
a bad fix. We’re lucky to be alive. All we 
have to do is to go up the bank and wait 
on the road for another car. Come, let’s 
get started.” 

But she continued to sit with covered 
face, her shoulders shaking. 

“I’ve tried to fight alone!” she choked. 
“I’ve tried so hard. But it doesn’t do any 
good. He keeps coming. Oh, why am I 
so weak !” 

T) OBIN looked at her, keenly troubled. It 
*■'- was plain to him that she was badly 
frightened and hysterical. He, too, realized 
the danger of their position if the Hindu 
was armed and had not been badly hurt. He 
reached into the back of the car and his 
hand closed around a heavy monkey-wrench, 
the only available weapon of defense. 

“We’d better be getting away from here,” 
he said resolutely. “Come on — you can tell 
me about everything while we’re walking 
along the road.” 

She turned her face, removing her hands. 
Her eyes were big and pitiful. 

“You saw him standing on the running- 
board,” she said. “You said you saw him.” 

“I saw a Hindu man. How he got there 
is more than I — — ” 



“It wasn’t a man! It was a spirit — the 
spirit of a magician who wants to steal 
my soul ! My God ! He seems to have 
gotten it, too ! Oh, what am I going to 
do!” 

Robin reached over and took one of her 
hands in his, laying his other hand over it 
and gripping it firmly. 

“I don’t understand,” he said. “Maybe 
you’ll tell me in a minute. But as for that 
Hindu, he must have been killed or at least 
pretty badly hurt. I suppose I ought to 
look for him right away.” 

He made a move as if to leave her. But 
she shuddered and clung convulsively to his 
hand. 

“Don’t go away from me!” she cried 
piteously. “Oh, don’t go away from me ! 
He might come back. I couldn’t stand it — 
again !” 
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“What do you mean ?” Robin asked. “The 
man is probably dead — certainly badly in- 
jured. He ” 

“Dead? Injured?” she cried hysterically. 
“Don’t you understand? Won’t you believe 
what I told you — now ? It was a spirit 
you saw — Kala Neo’s spirit — -that Hindu. 
That’s what I’m fighting. Oh, I’m afraid! 
I’m afraid!” s 

ER hand was quivering and shaking in 
his. Her words sent a thrill of horror 
through him. He shook it off, telling him- 
self that all this was overwrought imagina- 
tion on Detla’s part. The crash, coming on 
top of everything else, had been too much 
for her nerves. He felt that some kind of 
action^ was necessary to lift her out of her 
morbid fears. 

“Come,” he said, “we’ll get out of here, 
anyway. Then I want you to tell me about 
that Hindu — all about him. Will you?” 

He slipped out from under the wheel and 
went quickly arOund the wrecked car to her 
side. He found her hands still trembling 
as he helped her out. Holding one of them 
in his, he led the way back up the embank- 
ment, drawing her gently after him. At 
the same time he looked from side to side 
keenly for the Hindu. 

“You needn’t look,” Detla said with a 
quiver in her voice. “Kala Neo is on the 
other side of the world. It was only his 
spirit that you saw. I know I probably 
sound crazy to you. My aunt thought I 
was crazy when I went to her for help 
years ago. She had a doctor, and he talked 
about neuroses and complexes, and all sorts 
of things, and then ordered me away to 
Jamaica for a rest. But Kala Neo followed 
me there — his spirit — and made me steal 
things for him at night till I was almost 
crazy.” 

She drew her hand from Robin’s as they 
reached the top of the embankment, and 
turned away, catching her breath with a 
sob. 

“Please — oh, please!” he cried earnestly. 
“I didn’t mean to seem to doubt you. You 
don’t seem crazy to me a bit; but — what 
you tell me — is so strange. A spirit that 
comes half-way around the world — and all 
that. Are you sure it isn’t a real man? 

I saw him quite plainly, standing on the 
running-board.” 

Detla turned to face him again. 

“Will you let me tell you everything from 
the beginning?” she asked tremulously. 
“Somehow — from the first minute of meet- 


ing you — I’ve had the feeling that you might 
understand. And I do need to have some- 
body understand and help me. Will you 
let me tell you while we walk on toward 
the next town?” 

A queer, tingling thrill went through 
Robin at her words. He felt a kind of 
swelling within his breast — a mixture of joy 
and eagerness to help. 

“I wish you would,” he said. “I — I felt 
the same thing — that you were in trouble, 
and that I — might be able to understand. 
I hope I can. Anyway I’ll try; and I 
shan’t think you crazy.” 

He heard her draw a deep breath. They 
faced in the direction of Lancaster and 
took two or three steps that way. Then 
Detla stopped. 

“I guess the first thing to prove that I’m 
not crazy is to insist on searching for Kala 
Neo’s body,” she said with a peculiar tight- 
ness in her voice. “You’re sure you saw 
him. If we don’t find him or any trace of 
him, you’ll be more likely to believe the 
impossible things I’m going to tell you.” 

Robin made a faint protest, but was 
really much relieved, and side by side they 
made a close search for the Hindu. There 
was sufficient light to see the marks of the 
car wheels in the dirt of the embankment, 
and their own footsteps. But there was no 
sign of the Hindu, or of any place where 
he had struck the ground. It gave Robin 
a creepy feeling that he couldn’t shake off. 

“It’s no use,” he said at last. “He’s not 
here.” 

Detla shivefed a little. 

“That’s the terrible part of' it," she said. 
“He probably is here, right beside us, and 
if I fell asleep for even two minutes, he’d 
build himself up out of my body till you 
could see him. And then he’d start getting 

possession of my soul as he always does 

unless you stopped him by waking me up.” 

The headlights of a car appeared as she 
spoke. They had climbed back to the high- 
way. Robin moved as if to stop the passing 
automobile, but Detla drew him back. 

“1ET it go by,” she said with a catch in 
her voice. “I— I’ve got to finish this 
now — please.” 

With some misgivings Robin let the car 
go by. Once more they turned toward 
Lancaster and began to walk. He could 
hear Detla breathing long and deeply as if 
gathering courage. He wondered what 
strange, terrifying soul experience she was 
going to unfold to him. But he let her 
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take her own time about beginning. At last 
she spoke: 

V'lt began when I was a little girl in 
India. My father was an Englishman, a 
police commissioner in Bombay. We lived 
in the little town of Sutra, several miles 
from the city, because it was supposed to 
be healthier. I had no children to play with 
except Bhanah, the son of my ayah — my 
nurse. I wasn’t even supposed to play with 
Bhanah, because the caste system is very 
strict. But we did play together a little and 
he was a loyal little comrade.” 

“Bhanah?” Robin interrupted. “Was 
that the little Hindu boy I saw with you in 
the wood that day — ” he checked himself 


playmates. He made Bhanah lie down 
under a dhak tree and close his eyes. Then 
he began to sing a strange song in a low 
voice — and pretty soon, right out of 
Bhanah’s head, came one of those strange 
figures that you saw ! Only to me it wasn’t 
transparent. It was real. That’s the way 
I see them. Other people can’t see them 
at all. You are the first person I have 
met who has been able to see them. That’s 
why — last night — when you told about your 
experience in the wood — I couldn’t help 
believing that you might understand. 

“The figurex that came out of Bhanah’s 
head was a little girl who lived ten miles 
away. She was really asleep at home. That 


The magicians of the East knoii? many secrets. It is a 
matter of cold scientific fact that they can go into trances 
while their spirits apparently leans their bodies. No 
outsider can explain their uncanny tricks. 


For the most part, they are holy men. This, howeuer, 
is the story of a renegade magician mho used his mon^ 
strous powers for euil— who exercised a diabolical 
control oner a beautiful American girl. 

For those who haue understanding minds, there is a 
wonderful spiritual truth in these pages. 
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suddenly and then went on with evident 
hesitation — “that d^y when I thought I saw 
you dancing with strange, shimmering, 
transparent figures?” 

“You did see me,” Detla answered, with 
a kind of tense gravity in her voice. “And 
you saw the figures. They were the spirits 
of little children who had lived near me 
in India but who hadn’t been allowed to 
come over to play with me. Our cook, 
Kala Neo, was a strange man. He saw me 
trying to play with Bhanah once, but 
Bhanah was too respectful to take part in 
any real game. Kala Neo seemed to under- 
stand. Always he looked at me with a 
strange light in his eyes. He frightened 
me. 

“He said he would try to find me some 


was why her spirit was free to come. She 
talked with me and played with me till 
somebody at home woke her. Then she 
just melted away in the air. I was too 
little to be frightened, and Neela Ki was 
such a sweet, dear little girl that I could 
only be happy. Kala Neo watched us to 
make sure that nobody interrupted us. 
After that he often had Bhanah go to sleep 
under the dhak tree, and when the spirit 
children came, he told them that they must 
always sleep at that hour in the afternoon, 
if they could manage it, so that they would 
be free to come and play with me. 

“After a while he taught me how to call 
them myself, but almost always he used to 
stand at the entrance of the garden and 
watch. When it was time for him to go 
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back into the kitchen, he would wake 
Bhanah and the little children would fade 
away out of sight. 

“Kala Neo’s eyes frightened me always. 
They were so black and glittering. But I 
never came to be really afraid of him till 
one night when I was asleep. Right in the 
middle of my sleep I heard the song that 
we used to sing to call the children. I woke 
and my spirit seemed to leave my body and 
the next second I was in Kala Neo’s hut. 
He was sitting on the edge of his bed, 
but dressed just a,s usual. His eyes glit- 
tered. But, strange to say, this time I 
wasn’t afraid of them. They fascinated me. 
I thought they were beautiful. 

“jjj IS wife was lying asleep on the other 

*• *• cot. I didn’t know it then, but I know 
now that he had built up my spirit body 
out of her just as he had built up the spirit 
bodies of my playmates out of Bhanah's 
body. I was excited and thrilled with the 
adventure. 

“Kala Neo told me that he was a Mahnee 
Raha, which means a Master Spirit, and 
that I must obey him in everything. If I 
did so, he said, he would show me many 
wonderful things and make me very happy. 
But if I disobeyed him, he would make 
me very sorry. 

“I wanted to see the wonderful things. 

I remembered how happy he had already 
made me by getting those playmates for me. 
So I promised that I would always do just 
what he told me to. You don’t know how 
I have regretted that promise since then. 
It seems that, having made the promise in 
spirit form, I have to keep -it when I am 
in spirit form. I can’t break it. No matter 
what resolutions I make when I am myself, 
as I am now, the minute Kala Neo pulls 
my spirit out of my sleeping body, it obeys 
him. 

“That first night Kala Neo did show me 
wonderful things. But first he lay down 
on his bed and went quickly to sleep. The 
next minute his spirit took form just like 
himself, coming out of his wife’s head. 
Then his spirit and I — that is, the spirit 
part of me — walked right through the wall 
of his hut as if it hadn’t been there. We 
floated through the air down over the 
jungle. Every once in a while we stopped 
and he would show me a jungle creature 
engaged in its hunting, or perhaps eating 
its horrid meal of newly killed flesh. 
Kala Neo made me go very close to the 
animals, though they always saw us and 


snarled angrily. He laughed when I was 
afraid, and told me that nothing could hurt 
us — that only our bodies could be hurt, and 
they were safe in our beds. 

“Then he took me into the city' of Bom- 
bay and showed me strange sights. He took 
me into places where they were having 
feasts, with nautch dancers and singers 
entertaining. He took me into dens where 
men were lying around in bunks and all 
over the floor, smoking opium. He took 
me into other terrible places that I don’t 
want to describe to you, though at the time 
I didn’t know quite how awful they were. 

He even took me to a place where a man 
was with a woman, and another man came 
sneaking in with a knife to kill them. I 
screamed and the two heard me and sprang 
up. But the other man killed them both — 
right before my eyes ! Oh, it was terrible, 
but Kala Neo only laughed as if he enjoyed 
it, and took me away. 

“After a while I felt myself fade out into 
nothingness, and the next second there I 
was in my own bed at home, with my ayah 
bending over me and talking softly about 
a bad dream. I whimpered and cried and 
clung to her, till finally she lay down beside 
me and I went to sleep. 

“The next day when I saw Kala Neo, 

I wanted to run away and hide, but his 
eyes stopped me. He didn’t tell me that 
I must keep silent about what had happened 
in the night — not in words — but I knew 
it, and I never spoke about it. I was afraid. 

“After that, night after night Kala Neo 
called my spirit out of my body and took me 
places. Always we saw amazing things and 
dreadful things, and always the nightmare 
broke with my nurse at my bedside, shaking 
me. She said I had been dreaming, and I 
never tried to tell her differently. But I 
used to try not to go to sleep because I 
was afraid of the terrible journeys with 
Kala Neo. Yet I often purposely went 
back over those journeys in my mind and 
got strange thrills out of them. There was 
a fascination about them. 

“ K ALA NEO’S power over me came to 
LV be greater all the time. He even 
taught me to steal.. I couldn’t do this in my 
spirit form, but he would come to me in his 
spirit form and command me, and then I 
would get up out of bed and go to my 
mother’s room and take her jewels, if she 
had left them lying out — or money from my 
father’s pocket. Whatever I took, I gave to 
Kala Neo. I felt desperate afterward, and 
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fought against Kala Neo’s power. Finally, 
one day, I got up my courage and sobbed 
out the whole story to my mother. 

“She looked worried and evidently 
thought I was sick, for she put me to bed 
and talked soothingly to me and tried to 
make me believe that it was all a dream. 
But when my father came home, he looked 
serious. He said that Hindus could do 
queer things, and he searched Kala Neo’s 
quarters for the stolen things. He found 
nothing, but he sent for Kala Neo and asked 
him many harsh questions. 

“V-ALA NEO denied everything. My 
father then called Bhanah, who cor- 
roborated my story to the extent of saying 
that he often had gone to sleep in the after- 
noon at Kala Neo’s orders, and at mine, too, 
and that he had been told by me that Kala 
Neo made little children come out of his 
(Bhanah’s) head for me to play with. He 
had never seen the children, however, as 
he was always asleep. 

“Father talked to me again and I told 
him the names of the children. He had 
his horse saddled then, and he went to 
search for those children in the neighbor- 
ing villages.” 

Here Detla’s voice broke a little and she 
passed a hand across her eyes. She was evi- 
dently under the stress of some terrible 
emotion. 

“He never came back,” she said finally. 
“His horse came home without him. Two 
days later his body was found at the foot of 
a cliff. 

‘/The deputy police commissioner said 
he must have been thrown by his horse. But 
I- — since then I have come to be sure that 
Kala Neo had something to do with it. 

“We left India for America soon after 
that; but not before Kala Neo had come to 
me in his spirit form and warned me to 
keep silent about him. He repeated that he 
was a Mahnee Raha and said that when I 
grew up I was to be one of his brides. 
After that he appeared to me no more in his 
spirit form while we were in India, I think 
he was afraid I would talk again, in spite of 
his threats. 

“We took Bhanah with us. I wanted him. 
He was an orphan, and gave me a worship- 
ful loyalty that made him eager to come 
with us. 

“On board the ship, during the long 
voyage, I was lonesome and, having got 
rid of my fear of Kala Neo, I once more 
tried to use the power he had given me. 


I had Bhanah go to sleep and then called 
for those little playmates of mine in India. 
I had learned by this time that it was no 
use to call them unless they were asleep. 
I had to try many times before I found the 
right time of day — for I knew nothing about 
the differences in time resulting from our 
traveling westward. At last, when we were 
in the middle of the Atlantic, all of my little 
Hindu friends came to me at a single call- 
ing. I had a lovely time, talking and play- 
ing with them — for, when they came, they 
seemed perfectly real to me. 

“Of course I called them the next day. 
But this time my mother surprised me in 
our cabin, playing with them. She could 
not see them. But she heard me talking to 
them, and asked me what I was doing. I 
tried to tell her and to show her these 
little playmates, but she treated me as a 
sick person, waked Bhanah and put me to 
bed.” 

Once more Detla slopped, evidently over- 
come with emotion. Then she went on, 
forcing her voice to remain steady. 

“That night my mother disappeared. No- 
body saw the accident, but a piece from 
her veil was found clinging to the steamer 
rail, and it was thought that she had be- 
come dizzy while looking over the side, and 
toppled over. But I am certain now that 
it was Kala Neo’s doing and that it was 
my fault for having called the spirits of my 
little friends. I probably called him at the 
same time without knowing it. I know that 
he came to me that very night and sat on my 
bunk while he told me more and more of 
his masterful plans for our future, remind- 
ing me that I was going to help him be- 
come rich,- and that, when I was grown up, 
I was to become his bride. 

“1_3E ordered me to keep silent about him 

*• *• always, and to consider myself already 
as his pledged wife. He said he would come 
to me in his own person when I was twenty 
years old, to marry me, and that in the 
meantime his spirit would come often and 
that I would do whatever his spirit told me 
to. 

“I didn’t know about my mother’s death 
till morning. Then I was so hysterical with 
/grief that I forgot all about Kala Neo. 

“Since that time I have never been able 
to free myself from Kala Neo’s power. I 
never sleep comfortably, for fear that he 
will appear to me or that he will call my 
spirit out of my body and take me on some 
of those terrible excursions that he seems 
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to love. Oh, I can’t tell you the awfulness 
of what he makes me see. I don’t believe 
there is any form of sin or crime that Kala 
Neo has not forced me to witness. And the 
most terrible part is that the thing works 
like a drug. It has begun to have a horrible 
fascination for me. I no longer resist. I 
look where Kala Neo tells me to look, and 
I find myself beginning to take the same 
morbid pleasure in crime and . degeneracy 
that he takes. And then in the morning — 
oh, I am so ashamed ! I am so ashamed ! 
He’s the master of my soul and he’s making 
a horrible thing out of it!” 

CHE covered her face with her hands and 
*■' remained silent for perhaps half a min- 
ute, while Robin pitied her from the depths 
of his heart. Finally he said gently: 

“What happened tonight? I was under 
your window. I — I had taken a long walk 
and — for some reason — I had come back 
past the fraternity house. I thought I saw 
you at your window. It seemed to me that 
there was a white figure beside you.” 

Detla half moaned. 

“There was ! There was !” she cried. “It 
was Kala Neo. His spirit had materialized 
from the body of someone in the house, 
perhaps the girl who shared the room with 
me. He made me tell him which girls had 
worn jewelry and where they slept. Then 
he made me, in my own bodily form, go into 
those rooms and steal the things. Then 
he made me go to the window and throw 
them out, wrapped up in the handkerchief 
of one of the girls. He had somebody 
crouching down below, waiting. That is 
the way he has always done when I have 
stolen things for him. I have never gotten 
near enough to see the person.” 

“It was a girl,” Robin cried — “a girl with 
a knife. She may have been a Hindu. Her 
face was very dark. I saw her pick up the 
handkerchief of jewels. I watched her 
creep out of the yard. Then I grabbed her.” 

“She cut you with her knife!” Detla cried 
with sudden concern. “Was it a bad 
wound ?•” 

Robin pulled up his sleeve. The cut was 
clotted over with blood. Detla gave a little 
cry of horror and compassion. Robin hastily 
dropped the sleeve again. 

“It’s nothing,” he said. “But it ought to 
be pretty good evidence to me that this 
business isn’t just imagination.” 

“You believe I’m not crazy then ?” Detla 
asked with the piteousness of a little child. 

“Haven’t I seen this Hindu spirit, too?” 


Robin asked quietly. “And didn’t I see the 
little Hindu children come out of that boy’s 
head to play with you in the woods long 
ago? If you’re crazy, I am, too. The diffi- 
cult thing is to know how to act about it. 
You’ve got to be freed from that man’s 
influence.” 

“What can I do ?” Detla asked. “Oh, you 
don’t know how I’ve tried to break away.” 

“Have you told Parker about it?” Robin 
asked. 

There was a silence. Then: “No.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to ?” 

“I’m afraid to. I ought not to have told 
you. I wouldn’t have; only — only — you had 
seen — so much. You seemed— to under- 
stand ; and I — I need somebody who under- 
stands. But I ought not to have told you.” 

“Why not?” 

_ “Don’t you see — Kala Neo — will try to 
kill you — as he killed my father and my 
mother? Oh, I ought not ” 

“Nonsense,” Robin interrupted. “He can’t 
hurt me. I don’t ride horseback. I’m not 
on board a ship. I know what he is, and 
I’m not afraid of him. Ghosts can’t stab 
or shoot. They can only frighten. That 
won’t work with me. If I could only lay 
my hands on the map himself ! I’d find a 
precipice for him !” ' He gritted his teeth. 

“What good would that do ?” Detla asked. 
“It’s his spirit that comes to me. If you 
killed his body, his spirit would be all the 
more free. No, you can’t help me. Or, 
rather, you have already helped me. It has 
helped to tell you and to have you under- 
stand. But you must do nothing— say 
nothing. If you try to interfere with Kala 
Neo’s plans, he will surely ” 

“He’ll do nothing,” Robin said deliberate- 
ly. “But I think you should tell Parker. 
He — might understand— if I explain 
what I have seen, too. Don’t you see? Be- 
sides, somebody else ought to know and 
join forces with us. If, by any chance, that 
devil, Kala Neo, should manage to get me 
out of the way— he won’t, but if he should— 
there ought to be somebody else, who ” 

“■RHANAH knows,” Detla said. “He 
understands, too, but he — he has al- 
ready gone— to India— hunting for Kala 
Neo himself.” 

“Bhanah ? Oh, yes, the little Hindu boy. 
He is still loyal, then?” 

“Bhanah — loyal? He thinks of nothing 
but my good. He acts as if I were a queen 
in trouble and he my slave. When my aunt 
died two years ago, she left him a small 
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legacy. She was putting him through col- 
lege. He left college and began to study 
hypnotism and spiritism and yogi-ism. Six 
months ago he came to me and told me that 
he was going to India to find Kala Neo 
before it was too late.” 

“Too late?” Robin asked. “What did he 
mean by that?” 

J-'jETLA hesitated. When she spoke, her 
voice seemed stifled. 

“Tomorrow — no, it’s today now— -is my 
twentieth birthday,” she said. “Kala Neo 
has said again and again that on that day 
he is coming in person to make me his 
bride.” 

“You don’t believe that he’d really dare 

“Kala Neo would dare to do anything.” 

“But he couldn’t carry you off, out of 
your own house — not in this country.” 

A faint, misty dawn had come as they 
walked. Looking at Detla now, Robin saw 
that she was biting her lower lip as if to 
keep control of herself. Her face was tense 
with distress. 

“What is it?” he cried. “You believe he 
could do it?” 

She answered in a voice that was husky 
yvith the tightness of her throat: 

“He would not try to carry me off. I 
know now. The bride of a Mahnee Raha 
is never known as his bride. She lives her 
life like any other. But when he 

chooses ” She broke off, covering her 

face with her hands and swinging away 
from him, drawing great, terrifying, gasp- 
ing breaths. 

Startled as he was and dazed for a mo- 
ment by her sudden breakdown, Robin 
stared at her wonderingly. Then he realized 
the meaning of her uncompleted sentence. 

“Detla,” he said with a queer throatiness 
in his voice that he could not get rid of, 
“Detla, surely you know-nothing like that 
could happen to you ! It couldn’t !” 

“Oh, I’m afraid, I’m afraid,” she moaned. 
“When I’m asleep, he does what he pleases 
with my spirit. Perhaps when he 
chooses ” 

“Detla, he’ll never get the chance. Stop 
worrying. I’ll — we’ll protect you. Parker 
and I will get hold of this fiend. We’ll make 
him sick of his job. Don’t be afraid any 
more !” 

There was something so strong, so dy- 
namic, so full of conviction, in his Voice 
that his message could not help but carry 
across to Detla. 


She straightened her shoulders, threw 
back her head and turned to face him, her 
cheeks pale but her eyes brilliant. 

“Thank you for that,” she said earnestly. 
“I’ve got my courage back. I’m ready to 
fight some more.” 

For a minute the two looked into each 
other’s eyes, and Robin thought that he had 
never seen eyes of such a wonderful spiri- 
tual beauty. More than that, it seemed to him 
that in that moment a poignant if unworded 
message came from the girl’s brave spirit 
to his — a message of understanding and of 
trust. 

The spell was, broken by the appearance 
of a car coming their way. Robin signaled 
it. The driver stopped. He was going 
straight through Lancaster and would be 
glad to take them. A few seconds later 
they were on their way. 

They walked the half mile from the 
main road up to the old Powers man- 
sion, now Detla’s own property, almost in 
silence. The great house looked chilly and 
forbidding in the stillness of the morning. 
Detla opened the front door with her latch- 
key and then rang for the housekeeper. She 
explained that she had felt indisposed after 
the dance and that Robin had brought her 
home. A puzzled light in the ,elderly 
woman’s eyes indicated that she wondered 
why one young man should drive her mis- 
tress to a dance seventy miles away and an- 
other should bring 'her back. But she said 
nothing, merely shutting her lips tightly. 

■Pj ETLA excused herself to go and change 
her evening frock for something more 
suitable, at the same time instructing Mrs. 
Reynolds to take Robin to one of the guest 
rooms. When he was alone, he stared with 
consternation at his dress-suited image in 
the mirror, then gave a short, grim laugh, 
pulled off his coat and started washing up. 
The gash on his forearm required some at- 
tention. He was just going to wash it 
when there came a tap at his door. He 
opened it to find Detla standing there, ban- 
dages and iodine bottle in hand. 

“I want to fix that knife cut,” she said. 
“Will you let me come in? I’d rather not 
have Mrs. Reynolds know about it. We 
can’t tell her the whole story.” 

He let her in and shut the door. She led 
him to the little bathroom and gently 
but thoroughly cleansed the cut. He looked 
down at her small, well-shaped head as she 
bent over his hand, and it was all he could 
do to keep from laying his other hand on 
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the bronze-gold hair. The touch of her 
hands on his arm set his whole body to 
tingling. He knew he was in love with 
her— knew it more with each breath that he 
drew. It was hard to stand there, fairly 
quivering with the emotion that was in 
him, and at the same time to know that she 
was engaged to his best friend. 

E fortified his own will by talking about 
plans for her protection. 

“I want you to let me send for Parker,” 
he said. “He’ll be worried when he hears 
about last night — and more so, when he 
hears about the finding of my car on the 
side of the embankment. Besides, we need 
him, and we owe him the truth.” 

She turned her face up to his with a look 
in her eyes that made him think of a 
hunted creature. 

“I suppose we do owe it to him,” she said. 
“But, oh, you don’t know how- 1 dread tell- 
ing him ! I know he won’t understand. 
He’ll think I’m crazy. It will upset him 
terribly.” 

“Of course it will upset him. But he 
won’t think you crazy— not after I’ve talked 
with him. Where is your telephone ?” 

“It’s in the little sitting room off the hall, 
on the left as you go down. If you talk 
quietly there’s no need of Mrs. Reynolds 
hearing you.” 

She finished her bandaging, and 
rose, her eyes still troubled, but full of 
courage. 

After she had left, he put on his swallow- 
tail coat with a grimace of resignation and 
went downstairs. He found the telephone 
and lifted the receiver. As he did so, there 
came a click and a rattle. Almost im- 
mediately he heard a man’s voice with a 
peculiar foreign intonation: 

“I wish to speak with Miss Noone.” 

A thrill went through Robin, leaving him 
tense. His mind had flown back to that 
time when he had seen the spirit forms in 
the woods and listened to their speech and 
to the conversation of Detla with the Hindu 
boy, Bhanah. Here was that same foreign 
manner of speech 1 Could this be the Hindu 
whom she dreaded — Kala Neo? Tingling 
with excitement, he answered as imperson- 
ally as he could. 


‘Miss Noone has not come down yet. 
Can I take a message?” 

“No. I will ring her again.” The voice 
was even and calm, almost metallic. 

“Who shall I say called?” Robin asked. 

But before he could receive any answer, 
there came from above a piercing scream 
of horror, followed by his name, “Robin! 
Robin !” 

He slammed down the receiver and 
dashed from the room. He was up the 
stairs with a rush, but didn’t know which 
was Detla’s room. He called her name. 
There was no answer, but he could dis- 
tinguish the muffled sounds of a struggle! 

He sprang to the nearest door and flung 
it open. The room was empty. 

But now, across the hall, from a door 
behind him, came that deadened sound of 
struggle. He turned and hurled himself 
against the door. 

It was locked. 

“Detla! Detla!” he called. 

A horrible inarticulate gurgle was the 
only answer. 

He lunged with all his force against 
the door, but it did not give. He looked 
about for some weapon with which to bat- 
ter it down, but there was none. He lifted 
his foot and sent his heel crashing against 
the keyhole. 

ITHIN the room came the soft, quick 
padding of feet. There was no longer 
even the inarticulate gurgle from Detla. He 
lifted his foot once more and kicked with 
all his force. The door burst open. 

Opposite the doorway Detla lay on her 
back across her bed. She was clothed only 
in her delicate silk under-things. Her head 
hung down over the edge of the bed, facing 
him upside down. 

He ran to her and knelt to lift her head 
back onto the bed. 

The next instant a silken scarf whipped 
down past his eyes, circled his throat and 
tightened like a snake ! A knee was placed 
in the middle of his back. 

He threw up his hands and tried to claw 
away the scarf. His efforts were futile. 

He felt consciousness leaving him. He 
thought of Detla and made a superhuman 
effort. 




Robin is in the grip of the fiend! Can he save Detla from the magician’s 
evil hands ? Even now a terrible fate awaits her in the Hindu’s secret lair in 
the Oriental' quarter of Boston! Strange events — love — madness — hypnotic 
terrors — weird Oriental mysteries — lie ahead! Don’t miss the March issue 
of Ghost Stories — on all news stands February 23rd. 


Stolen by Spirits 

This girl's weird trances startled the world of science. The 
villagers said that ghosts controlled her unconscious 
body l What was the explanation ? 

by QORDOn HILLHIAR 




is a truthful report of the 
astounding and still unsolved case 
of the Ghost Girl, one of the 
strangest mysteries in the history 
of psychic phenomena. 

The scene is Watseka, Illinois, a small 
city some distance south of Chicago. The 
time is 1877 and several years immediately 
thereafter. The investigators concerned 
were the various American psychic societies 
and that Sherlock Holmes of the superna- 
tural, the most famous psychic detective of 
his day, Doctor Richard Hodgson. 

On January 11th, 1877, a fourteen-year- 
old girl, Lurrancy Vennum, sat sewing at 
the window of her Watseka home. All the 
evidence goes to show that Lurrancy was 
a very ordinary child. Neither she nor 
parents had heard much of psychic happen- 
ings and, if they had, would have been most 
ardent disbelievers. 

The Vennums were descendants of an old 
American family. Their ancestors had 
fought in the Revolution and they claimed 
kinship with George Washington and 
Light-Horse Harry Lee. They were prom- 
inent in Illinois without particularly going 
out of their way to be. In short, they 
typical Americans of the day. 

On this winter afternoon Lurrancy was 
placidly sewing. Without any warning at 
all, without even a startled cry, she suddenly 
fell unconscious to the floor and lay 
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five hours afterward in a state of coma. 

She recovered and seemed none the worse 
for her experience. But on the following 
day the same thing happened. This time 
tire apparently insensible girl talked. She 
told her startled parents and the doctor that 
she was in the company of numerous 
“spirits” and that among them was her 
brother who had died when she was three 
years old. 

T"'\ESPITE the fact that she must have 
had a very hazy memory of his exis- 
tence, she described his appearance fully 
and accurately. 

To her parents’ utter horror these trance- 
like states continued for an entire year. 
The family doctor called them “fits” and 
describes them as lasting from one to eight 
hours and occurring from three to twelve 
times a day. 

Both Watseka and Chicago physicians 
treated her case without success, and in 
January, 1878, her troubled parents decided 
that Lurrancy was quite mad and planned 
to put her in an insane asylum. 

At this juncture Asa B. Roff, a prominent 
Watseka business man, stepped in. It 
seemed that his daughter, Mary, long since 
dead, had been subject to the same seizures, 
and Mr. Roff declared they were a form of 
“spirit infestation.” 

He begged Mr. Vennum not to send his 
daughter to an insane asylum and he sum- 
moned Doctor Winchester Stevens, a fa- 
mous physician from Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Now Doctor Stevens was not only a man 
of medicine but a sort of amateur psychic 
investigator as well. He had examined half 
the haunted houses in Wisconsin and pro- 
nounced them frauds. He had unmasked 
a good many charlatans at various times 
and he hurried to Watseka at once, keen 
to disclose the latest “fraud.” 

On January 31st, he called at the Ven- 
num home. 

“I found the girl,” he says, “sitting near 
a stove in a common chair, her hands under 
her chin, feet curled up on the chair, look- 
ing in every way like an old hag. 

"She called her father ‘Old Black Dick’ 
and her mother ‘Old Granny,’ and she said 
she was Katrina Hogan, an old German 
immigrant, who had recently died. For the 
moment she did look like an old German 
woman instead of a young girl, and though 
Lurrancy Vennum knew no language ex- 
cept English, while under what we will call 
‘the spell’ she talked pure German.” (In- 


vestigation revealed the fact that Katrina 
Hogan, German immigrant, who had mar- 
ried an Irishman, had died some days pre- 
vious on an Ohio farm. None of the 
Vennum family had ever heard of her exis- 
tence). 

The next day, while Doctor Stevens was 
still in attendance and very vigorously snif- 
fing about for some hint of fraud; Lur- 
rancy announced that she was Willie Can- 
ning, a boy in the neighborhood who had 
died before she was born. Doctor Stevens 
attests that her voice changed to that of a 
boy and was recognized as Willie’s by his 
terrified parents. 

That night she passed into a state of 
cataleptic rigidity and remained in a semi- 
coma for four days. There was no doubt 
as to the absolute genuineness of the coma, 
a score of physicians testified to that. , 

On the fourth morning she awoke as 
calmly as from a long sleep, gazed about her 
in a startled way and demanded to be taken 
home at once. 

When told that she was at home, she 
refused to recognize her father or mother 
and declared that she was Mary Roff and 
that she wanted her father. 

Mary Roff had died thirteen years be- 
fore, while Lurrancy Vennum had been an 
infant just learning to walk. It is, of 
course, inconceivable that Lurrancy could 
have had any memory of the Roff child, 
and prior to Mr, Roff’s interest in the Ghost 
Girl’s case the families had not even known 
each other or lived in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Roff came running to the Vennum 
home and the Ghost Girl greeted him ec- 
statically. She wanted to be taken away 
from “these strange people” (i. e., her par- 
ents) and she babbled to him of past events 
in Mary Roff’s life — events that were en- 
tirely unknown to anyone save the Roff 
family. 

"Ki RS. ROFF and her surviving daughter, 
Minerva, were hurriedly summoned 
and as the Ghost Girl looked out of the win- 
dow, she saw them coming. 

“Here comes my ma and Nervie!” she 
cried, and Doctor Stevens began to lose his 
confidence that the whole affair was a 
fraud. “Nervie” was a nickname that only 
Mary Roff had ever used for her sister and 
it was preposterous that Lurrancy Ven- 
num should know it. 

There was nothing to do but take the 
little girl to the Roff home, and on the 
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way there another astounding incident hap- 
pened. When they arrived in the center of 
the town the Ghost Girl abruptly tried to 
enter a certain house. It was the house in 
which the Roffs had lived up to 1865 — 'the 
house where Mary Roff had died and from 
which they had moved immediately after 
her death. 

HY, I know I live there !” cried the 
Ghost Girl, and it was with difficulty 
that they persuaded her to accompany them 
to their new home. 

Once there, however, she settled down 
happily enough and identified scores of fam- 
ily objects known only to Mary Roff, dead 
thirteen years before. Doctor Stevens be- 
gan to lose more and more of his doubts. 

The little girl had no’ more “fits” or 
cataleptic seizures and seemed a normal 
child in all but two particulars. She had 
the power of prophesying future events 
and on various occasions she said she was 
“Mary Roff returned to earth in a favored 
body.” 

Old acquaintances of Mary’s, whom Lur- 
rancy Vennum had never known and in sev- 
eral cases never seen, were greeted as 
though she had left them only the day be- 
fore. Her fame began to spread through 
Illinois, and Chicago savants and news- 
papermen came down to see the Ghost Girl. 

All sorts of tests were made to detect 
any possible fraud, though by now Doctor 
Stevens and everyone else in Watseka be- 
lieved implicitly in the “spirit infestation.” 

One day when the little girl was playing 
in the yard, Mr. Roff suggested to his wife 
that she bring down a certain velvet hat 
that Mary Roff had worn the last year of 
her life. 

Mrs. Roff did so and called the child in. 
The Ghost Girl recognized it immediately 
and asked, “Have you my box of letters 
also ?” 

The Roffs had forgotten all about the 
box but they rummaged around and found 
it. Whereupon the Ghost Girl cried, “Oh, 
Ma, here is a collar I tatted. Ma, why 
didn’t you show me my letters and things 
before ?” 

She then proceeded about the house and 
picked out and identified relics dating back 
long before Lurrancy Vennum was born. 

More and more she seemed to have de- 
veloped the faculty of second sight. One 
evening she declared that “her” (i. e., Mary 
Roff’s) brother Frank would be ill before 
morning. 


At midnight Frank fell ill with pneu- 
monia. 

“Go next door and get Doctor Stevens,” 
the Ghost Girl told Mr. Roff. 

Now Mr. Roff knew that Doctor Stevens 
was not in Watseka at all, let alone next 
door, but after a good many protests he 
did go to the neighbor’s house. 

To his surprise he found that Doctor 
Stevens had just arrived there from Janes- 
ville on a surprise visit. No one had known 
of the projected trip save the Doctor himself. 

Doctor Stevens was both astounded and 
pleased. He saved Frank Roff’s life and 
then proceeded to sit down and write an 
account of the Ghost Girl for the Religia ^ 
magazine of the time. 

The article can still be seen in the issues 
Philosophical Journal, the leading psychic^ 
for August 3rd and 10th, 1878, and is the 
only scientific account of such a case in 
the United States, though there have been 
similar instances of supernatural possession 
of living persons in Germany and France. 

Meanwhile strange things were happen- 
ing to the Ghost Girl. After three months 
of being Mary Roff, she suffered another 
cataleptic seizure. For a day she became 
Lurrancy Vennum again. Her voice was 
Lurrancy’s instead of Mary’s, her face had 
changed, she did not recognize the Roffs 
and demanded to be taken “home.” 

r T J HAT night there was another seizure. 

*■ Her voice changed back, her face altered. 
She was Mary Roff. 

For months, as Doctor Stevens and news- 
papermen watched her every move, it be- 
came apparent that a great unseen struggle 
was taking place within the child. The seiz- 
ures occurred with great frequency; out of 
one she would emerge as Lurrancy, out of 
another as Mary Roff. The townspeople 
grew frantic with excitement and a certain 
fear. 

Savants wrote articles denouncing Lur- 
rancy as a fraud. Other savants hurried to 
Watseka from all over the country, ob- 
served the remarkable phenomena and 
made sworn statements as to the “spirit 
infestation” of the child. Medical and 
psychic societies observed the case. 

By the end of the year it seemed that 
the long-dead Mary Roff had lost in the 
struggle for the possession of the Ghost 
Girl. The child had definitely resumed her 
existence as Lurrancy Vennum. She no 
longer remembered Mary’s parents or 
the friends of the Roff family or the house- 
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field articles she had formerly identified. 

So the Roff family regretfully sent her 
back to the Vemnums, and all was peaceful 
and normal in Watseka. 

Far away in Europe, Doctor Richard 
Hodgson, “psychic sleuth,” scoffer at the 
supernatural, exposer of Eusapia Palladino 
and Madame Blavatsky, had heard of the 
astounding phenomenon of the Ghost Girl. 
He hurried to Watseka, fired with the am- 
bition to detect another “fraud.” 

Luckily for science, the placid, rather 
plain Lurrancy Vennum was' again “pos- 
sessed” by Mary Roff shortly after his 
arrival. For a week she literally became 
Mary and Doctor Hodgson had a matchless 
opportunity for observation. 

He found out that before this last sin- 
gular manifestation Lurrancy had seen 
“shadowy people in my room last night. 
They called ‘Raney! Raney 1’ and I felt 
their cold breath on my face.” 

Doctor Hodgson was the most famous 
investigator of the century. He inter- 
viewed everyone connected with the case; 
he observed “Mary Roff’s” gradual return 
into Lurrancy Vennum; he probed the affair 
from all angles. 

His report sums up the evidence as fol- 
lows : 

“ This case is unique among the rec- 
ords of supernatural occurrences. All 
theories of fraud or of dual or multiple ■ 
human personality are absolutely im- 
possible.’' 


It is important to note that until the 
day of her death Lurrancy Vennum, even 
after she was grown up and married, suf- 
fered frequent returns of the spirit of Mary 
Roff. 

CKEPTICS will say that while such super- 
natural happenings could and doubtless 
did occur in the Nineteenth Century, they 
would be impossible in the highly sophisti- 
cated life of today. There are, they allege, 
“no ghosts in Illinois in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

Since the most unlikely place for ghostly 
phenomena in Illinois is Chicago, it will 
pay to examine the records there. 

In 1912 J. Denterlander, owner of a 
house at 3375 South Oakley Avenue, ap- 
pealed to the City Tax Commission. He 
said that he could not let the house because 
it was haunted. A young woman had died 
there under mysterious circumstances — 
probably murdered — and since then every 
tenant had not only been terrified by moans 
and cries but had “seen” the ghost. The 
next day after the appearance of the ap- 
parition, the tenants generally fled. 

The Commission investigated the house 
and took depositions. Some of its members 
viewed the house by night and returned in 
an extremely shaky condition. In the end, 
because the property was “haunted,” the 
tax assessment was lowered from $12,000 
to $8,000. The City of Chicago had of- 
ficially recognized a “ghost!” 


Prize Winners for the Month 

The awards to readers for opinions of GHOST STORIES, issue of 


/ 

1st award of $10 

Doctor Joseph Rohr 
1043 Faile Street 
New York City 


October, 1928, went to: 

2nd award of $5 

Miss Helen Bodman 
720 Clifton Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 


3rd award of $3 

Mrs. L. R. McDaniel 
136 Merchants Exchange 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Why not YOU? 


Someone will collect the awards for 


opinions on this issue. 


Cfhe Kiss in the Dark 

d irue story of a slrcinqe warninq 
that saved eiqhl lives 


E slept soundly 
that night. We 
were a happy fam- 
ily, for all of us 
were well and not 
one was then missing from the shelter of 
the rooftree. My two eldest sons slept in 
the bedroom at the far end of the upstairs 
hallway, and my two daughters occupied 
the middle room, sharing it with the little 
boy who had been the baby for so long and 
who slumbered cozily in his cot near them. 
My husband and I were sleeping in the 
front room, and our new baby was snuggled 
between us. 

How calmly we slept, while danger crept 
upon us ! Not one of us felt the shadow 
of impending tragedy. We lived in a quiet 
little town and it was hardly necessary even 
to lock the doors. 

Some time after midnight I awakened 
partially and felt to see if my baby was all 
safe and well. Then I dropped off to sleep 
again. 

How much time passed, I do not know — • 
but suddenly I heard someone whisper soft- 
ly into my ear: “Get up — quick!” 

I felt too sleepy to move and dropped 
into unconsciousness again. I do not know 
how many times the words were repeated 
but I gradually became aware that they 
were being said over and over. 

Then I felt a soft kiss and heard the 
words again. Still I could not arouse 
myself enough to get up. 

Suddenly I realized that a man’s lips 
were pressed closely against my cheek. I 
could feel his beard plainly. 

I put out my hand — and touched the wall 
near my face ! 

As the kind voice spoke again, I sat up 
in bed, trying hard to get my eyes open. 
The room was dark and silent, and every- 
thing seemed to be quite normal. I decided 
that I had been dreaming and fell back on 
the pillow again. 

Then, all at once, I heard the voice say 
sternly: “Get out of bed!” There could be 
no mistake about it this time. 

I got up and stood sleepily at the foot 
of the bed, wondering why I should have 
to get up at all. 


Some power propelled me 
toward the open door leading 
into the hall. I went out, still 
only half awake, and felt a 
kindly hand on my shoulder 
that kept me moving down the hall. 

Then I saw what I had not noticed 
before. There was a bright light in the 
room where the boys slept ! 

Startled by it, I went quickly to the 
room. Standing on the threshold, I saw 
that one of the boys had been studying his 
lessons in bed and had dropped asleep with- 
out turning off the large student lamp on 
the stand near-by. The alarm clock ticked 
noisily away, tire hands pointing to a quar- 
ter to three, 
i 

AS I stood watching him, my son threw 
his arm out over the table, knocking the 
lamp over. I leaped forward, just in time 
to keep it from crashing to the floor ! 

He was dreaming of some work he 
/wanted to do, he told me, when I awakened 
him. He was greatly surprised to see me, 
saying that he must have just dropped off 
to sleep. 

I showed him the clock and he was both 
startled and ashamed. 

“And I went to sleep and left it burning 
all this time!” he said in a frightened voice. 

I soothed him and told him how I had 
been forced to get up. We called the 
others to tell them about it, and we had a 
real thanksgiving there at three in the 
morning. 

It is highly improbable that any of us 
would have .been left alive to tell the story, 
if I had not been awakened just in time — ■ 
for the fire would have trapped us all be- 
fore we could have escaped. 

As we talked over the narrow escape 
which had been ours, I knew for a cer- 
tainty who it was that saved us. 

My dear uncle, the brother of my mother, 
had had the habit of waking me with a 
kiss when I was a tiny child. He had worn 
a soft, full beard with which he used to 
tease me as long as he lived. 

I hope that he was able to look deep into 
our grateful hearts that night when he 
came back to save the lives of eight of us 
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By 

Lyon HlEAKSOn 

10HN CUSTOR was mysteriously mur- 
dered after a seance in a booth at Coney 
Island. His body was found by his son 
Frank and Celeste the Gypsy. The tip- 
ping table, which earlier in the evening had 
spelled out a warning for Custor, Lay on top 
of the dead man. 

The strange manifestations that followed 
•were witnessed by Long Tom the midget, 
Sadie the snake-charmer, and Celeste and 
Frank. Weird screams sounded through 
the room — and the table disappeared! Ce- 
leste’s bed-ridden mother, who had not 
walked a step for ten years, appeared in the 
doorway, calling, “Who has done this 
thing ?” 

An instant later they found her in bed, 
tranquilly sleeping. 

The screams served to summon a police- 
man, who accused Frank Custor of com- 
mitting the murder. Before Frank could 
be taken to the police station, however, Sa- 
die turned loose three of her trained snakes 
and while they were diverting the attention 
of the cop, Frank escaped. He drove swiftly 
to Manhattan and abandoned his car near 
Times Square. Then, guided by some su- 
pernatural force, he rode downtown on the 
Third Avenue elevated. The mysterious 
force led him to a tumble-down tenement 
house on one of the darkest streets on the 
East Side. A grotesque old man, who had 
obviously been waiting for him, met him 
at the door and conducted him into what 
was apparently an antique shop. 

The first thing that Frank’s eyes fell upon 
was the table that he had last seen in the 
booth at Coney Island! 

F OR a moment or two Frank stared 
about him in amazement. What 
place was this he had walked into? 
Who was this little old man with 
the dried-up skin and the piercing 
eyes which seemed to see more than eyes 
should be able to see? What possible con- 
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nection could this man have with the mur- 


der of his father ? And why should anyone., 
have wanted to kill his father? 

These questions coursed through his 
fevered brain as he stood looking at the old 
man and at the table which he believed 
had killed his father. The old man stood 
the scrutiny with an indifference that was 
actually uncanny. It was exactly as though 
he were sitting alone in his musty shop. 

The cold, clammy fingers of fear clutched 
at Frank’s heart and forced him into dazed 
speech. 

“Who are you, old man?” he burst out, 
staring wildly at the seated figure before 
him. 

The shopkeeper sat wrapped in a silence 
that seemed to place him many miles and 
many years away. There was no answer, 
and Frank was impelled to speak again. 

• "V 


the Sideshou? 



Frank Cusior holds an uncanny stance 
with the talkinq table— -and 
learns the ghastly secret of his 
father’s murderer'! 


“Who are you? 
What are you 
doing here?” 

The olcr man 
roused himself 
and looked quiet- 
ly at Frank be- 
fore answering — ■ 
and in his eyes 
there was a light 
that Frank had 
never seen be- 
fore. 

“Who am I?” 
He seemed to 
lapse into a rev- 
erie again, as 
though the words 
had aroused old memories — thoughts that 
had nothing to do with the young man who 
stood in such bewilderment before him. 

“Who am I?” he repeated. “Does it 
matter to you?” 

“It does;” said Frank. “Speak, in the 
name of God 1” 

“I am one who is — and one who was. Let 
that be enough for you.” 

Fie lost himself in reverie once more, and 
the same icy fingers seemed to clutch at 
Frank’s heart. 

The young man made a desperate effort 
to control himself and asked again, “What 
is your name ?” 

“My name? Ah, that is a question,” 
came the dry voice of the old man. “My 

name? It was ” For a moment he was 

silent, deep in heavy thought, as though 
he were trying to remember things long 
hidden in the dust of years, and when 
Frank could bear the silence no longer and 
was just about to burst out in a loud de- 
mand for the truth, he went on. 

“It should not matter to you what it was. 


For the present you may call me . . . when 
I am with you . . . Mr. X. Let that be 
enough.” 

By this time Frank was coming out of his 
dazed state and seeing things in a clearer 
light. He pressed his questions with an 
obstinate insistency, but nothing he said, 
could disturb the unassailable calm of the 
old man who sat within a few feet of him 
and yet was as far away as the most distant 
worlds. 

“Tell me, if you can, what that table 
is doing here?” Frank demanded sharply. 

He pointed to the dust-covered piece of 
furniture which he was sure he had seen 
earlier that night in the tent of Celeste the 
Gypsy . . . the table that had tapped out 
a warning for his father. 

A crafty look came into the old man’s 
eyes for an instant. 

“'T'HAT table?” he asked quietly. “Why 

*■ should it not be here? It is my table. 
Where else should it be?” 

Frank stared at him in wonder. He 
scarcely knew whether he was awake or 
asleep, and it would not have surprised 
him to find that he had dreamed all the 
details of this hideous and unbelievable 
night. 

The old man’s voice roused him to a 
realization of his surroundings, however. 
“Where should it be?” Mr. X. repeated. 

“Where should it be!” cried Frank. “It 
should be there beside the body of the m an, 
it killed ... the body of my father, who 
was alive one moment and dead the next.” 

“Alive one moment and dead the next,” 
mused the old man. “Isn’t that the fate 
of all of us ? How can you tell when you 
are alive ... or when you are dead?” 

“Don’t quibble with me,” Frank ex- 
claimed impatiently. “I am here to find 
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out the troth.” His eyes flashed fire. 

“I congratulate you,” said the old man, 
gently. “The same search has gone on 
for millions of years — without success. You 
are in a large company.” 

“Mr. X.,” Frank said earnestly, leaning 
forward and gazing intently into the old 
man’s face, “what killed John Custor?” 

At that moment a strange thing hap- 
pened. The table on which the old man 
was resting his hand lightly, . shivered from 
end to end although it were human — as 
though some chill had passed through it! 
Then it rose slowly until two of its legs 
•were a full twelve inches from the floor. 

At this point it rested for a second, and 
then came down on the old board floor with 
a bang, swaying from side to side in wild, 
abandoned frenzy. 

The old man sat quietly, apparently not 
even noticing the movement of the table. 

For an instant Frank could not speak. 
Then: 

“My God!” he burst out. “Look at that 
table !” 

The old man did not speak, and the ta- 
ble kept up its wild swaying. 

“Are you pushing the table ?” asked, 
Frank, standing over it, yet, for some curi- 
ous reason, afraid to go too close. 

There was no answer from the old man, 
but the table kept up its queer dance. The 
old man’s hand lay lightly on it, entirely 
relaxed, and he made no motion to with- 
draw it. It was apparent that he was exert- 
ing no pressure upon it, yet the table 
moved so violently from its exertions that 
it actually appeared to be panting from the 
effort. 

Finally, the old man spoke. 

“I am not pushing it,” he said. “It' is 
answering your question. Put your hands 
on it.” 

Hardly knowing what he was doing, 
Frank pulled up a chair, sat down before 
the table and put his hands on it. For a 
few seconds it quivered, and then was still. 

M R. X.’s strange eyes studied him con- 
templatively. “Are you prepared to re- 
ceive a message from one who has passed 
on?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Frank. “Do 
the dead speak through the medium 
of tables?” 

Mr. X. shook his head again. “Who 
knows how they speak ... or who is dead?” 

“But this table ” 

“I have no explanation,” said Mr. X. 


“But if you. wish to try you are at liberty 
to do so.” 

“How do you know that there is a mes- 
sage for me?” persisted Frank. “And how 
do you know it is from one who has passed 
on ?” 

“We know many things without knowing 
the source of our knowledge,” replied Mr. 
X. “It is well not to probe too far into 
things that we are not able to understand.” 

HY can’t we understand?” Frank 
questioned, his brain muddled by all 
this metaphysical theorizing. 

“Isn’t it conceivable to you that there is 
a limit to our ability to understand, just 
as there is a limit to our '"strength ? You 
may be able to lift a hundred-pound weight 
off the floor, but can you lift a thousand- 
pound weight?” He shook his head. “No, 
my boy. Be content with knowing that 
many things may be possible — may be true 
— without your being able to understand 
them. There is such a thing as a thousand- 
pound weight, even though you cannot lift 
it, and there is such a thing as truth, even 
though you cannot understand it.” 

Frank was silent in the face of this en- 
tirely unassailable logic, but his thoughts 
were racing rapidly. 

“After all,” he reasoned to himself, “why 
not? So many things have happened to- 
night which are entirely beyond my own 
knowledge and experience that I may just 
as well accept whatever comes to me and 
make what use of it I can — even though I 
do not understand the source.” 

He looked at Mr. X. 

“Very well,” he said simply, “I am will- 
ing to try.” 

“You do well,” said the old man, placing 
his hands on the table. 

Frank did likewise, and for a second or 
two they sat there in silence, waiting for 
some sign. 

Nothing happened. 

Frank looked around uneasily, snatching 
a quick glance over his shoulder, hardly 
knowing what he expected to find there. 

“Isn’t it too light here?” he asked. “We 
might dim the light, I think.” He nodded 
toward the lamp behind Mr. X. 

“Yes, I think it would be wise,” assented 
the old man. 

Frank started to rise, but before he could 
leave his seat, the lamp began to shed a 
softer and softer light, until it was almost 
out. And then, unaccountably, it changed 
color, and the light became red! 
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Frank sank back in his seat, in a stupor 
of amazement. He stared at Mr. X. 

“How did you do that?” he demanded. 

“I didn’t do it,” said Mr. X. “Do you 
think it is a trick of mine?” 

“I don’t know what it is,” said Frank. 
“If it’s a trick, it is a very clever one. How 
did you do it ?” 

JUST told you I didn’t do it,” returned 
Mr. X. without emotion. “Don’t worry 
about who did it, or how it was done. These 
things can be done very easily by — ” he 
paused for a moment and then went on — 
“by those who are interested in doing such 
things. Didn’t I tell you to try to accept 
what you see without inquiring too far into 
the source?” 

“I know, but ” 

“Yes, but never mind that. You are 
here to get the answer to a certain question, 
are you not?” 

“Yes.” 

■ “Well, if you want that answer, don’t 
allow yourself to be concerned with mat- 
ters that have nothing whatever to do with 
the question. Will you go ahead now?” 

Frank shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t 
see just what else I can do.” 

“Put your hands on the table and con- 
centrate,” said the old man coldly. “Or go 
back where you came from and leave me 
in peace.” 

Without another word Frank placed the 
palms of his hands lightly on the table 
and sat staring into the unfathomable void 
that he felt all around him. 

For some little time they sat motionless, 
and Frank could feel that the temperature 
of the room was gradually lowering. An 
icy chill seemed to envelope him. Mr. X. 
sat as rigid as a statue and it seemed to 
Frank that he could detect no breathing, no 
signs of life, except the occasional flicker 
of his deep, mysterious eyes. 

Then, suddenly, there was a sharp, low 
knock from somewhere within the wood of 
the table, and Frank felt a thrill and a fore- 
boding. Drops of cold perspiration stood 
out on his brow, and he longed for the 
company of other human beings. The pres- 
ence of the singular Mr. X. was of no 
comfort to him, for he had a strange feel- 
ing about the old man ... as though he 
could hardly be counted among human 
things. He shook this feeling off and gave 
his attention to the business at hand. 

There were more knockings in the wood, 
and then a slight movement of the table 
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itself. Slowly, deliberately, it tilted up on 
two legs and rested itself against the knees 
of Frank. The table paused for a moment, 
and then dropped down and tilted itself in 
the opposite direction. There it halted also, 
then dropped again, and began a sort of 
rhythmic swaying, so gentle, yet so decided, 
that it seemed almost as though some human 
personality were actuating it . . . or, rather, 
as though the table had a human person- 
ality. 

Faster and faster it swayed and rocked, 
and then began a series of rapid tiltings 
from one side to the other. 

“Speak to it,” commanded the even voice 
of the old man. “Speak to it.” 

In a voice that shook slightly, Frank 
asked, “What shall I say?” 

“It has a message for you, I think,” re- 
plied Mr. X. “Ask it about that.” 

In the meantime the table was rocking 
faster and faster in a frenzy of impatience 
and excitement. A doubt entered Frank’s 
mind. 

“Say!” he exclaimed. “You’re not push- 
ing it, are you?” 

The old man did not answer, but took his 
hands off the table and moved away from it. 

And the table rocked still faster ! 

“You see, I am not even near it,” came 
calmly from the old man. He had risen 
and walked across the room to a rocking- 
chair near the far wall. Only his keen 
eyes were alive as he sat there, immovable, 
waiting for what might happen — a small, 
shriveled figure with coat collar turned up 
as though to ward off some eternal chill. 

A corresponding chill went through 
Frank; he shivered as though he were in 
the coldness of the tomb. He found his 
voice at last, striving unsuccessfully to hold 
down the swaying table while he spoke. It 
moved under his hands like a living thing ! 

“What shall I do now?” he asked Mr. X. 

“Speak to it,” came back the old man’s 
tones, monotonous and without emotion. It 
was as though a machine spoke, a machine 
with the voice of a human being. 

■pRANK had a strange sense of being 
*■ alone — alone with a table that unaccount- 
ably moved and with a man who was, some- 
how, not a man but an automaton ! 

“What shall I say?” he asked hesitantly. 

“Ask who it is,” directed Mr. Xi, “and 
whether it has a message for you. One 
rap is no and three will mean yes. It will 
spell out its message, stopping at the letter 
needed.” 
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Frank turned again, to the table, feeling 
as though he was in another world — a world 
strange to him, one in which he hardly 
knew whether he was alive or dead. 

“Have you a message for me?” 

In answer the table stopped its wild 
movement for a moment, then rose and fell 
three times so violently that he had to move 
hastily backward to prevent a sharp blow 
on his kneecap. 

“Do you know me?” he asked. 

For answer the table began to spell*- out 
a message, and Frank spelled with it: 

“A . . . b . . . c . . . d. . . .” Through 
the alphabet it went, stopping at the letter 
“y.” 

The answer came faster from that point. 

“You . . . are . . . the . . . man. . . 
Frank was leaning forward now, his finger 
tips hardly touching the table. 

“. . . whose . . . j father . . . was . . . 
killed . . . tonight. . . .” 

“I am,” answered Frank, an eerie feel- 
ing pervading him,' and he flashed a hasty 
glance over his shoulder, as though some 
cold, deadly presence were standing near 
him dictating this strange message. 

“Can you help me ?” he asked the table, 
now thoroughly interested and needing no 
prompting from the silent figure across 
the room. 

The table rapped three times in the 
affirmative. 

“Can you tell me who murdered my 
father — and why?” 

The table rapped three times again. 

“Who are you?” 

He waited with halted breath for the 
reply, and the table paused before answer- 
ing, standing hesitant on two legs. Then 
slowly it settled down to the floor, rose 
again and began to rap out this message: 

“I . . . am . . . he . . . whom . . ." 

you . . . will . . . never . . , know. I 

, . . have . . . passed. . . ." 

■ORANK was quiet for a moment, trying to 
*■ decide how to continue his questioning. 
Then he spoke. 

“How long ago did you die?” 

The answer came quickly: 

“I . . . have . . . never . . . lived . . . 

in .. . your . . . sense . . .of . . . the 

. . . wprd. . . . No . . . one . . . knows . . . 
what . . . it . . . means . . . to . . . live." 

Frank saw that he would get nowhere 
with this line of questioning, and, struck 
as he was by the uncanniness of the thing, 
he felt he would have to proceed boldly. 


“Who murdered John Custor?” he asked. 
There was a silence and the table seemed 
to hesitate. Then, suddenly, it began to 
spell out a message so rapidly that Frank 
could hardly keep pace with it. 

“One . . . whom . . . your . . . father 
, . . murdered ,” came the staccato rap- 
pings of the table, which now rocked crazily 
as though possessed by some violent spirit. 

Frank was thunderstruck, not knowing 
what to make of such an enigmatic message. 
He was aroused from his bewildered con- 
templation of the table by a chuckle from 
Mr. X. 

H E turned wildly toward the old man. 
“What did you say?” 

“I said nothing. It is the table that has 
been communicating with' you.” 

“The table just said that my father was 
murdered by one whom he murdered,” 
Frank muttered, looking at him blankly. 

Mr. X. nodded. “Then it must be so,” 
he decided. 

“But my father never murdered any- 
body!’^ Frank protested. .“Why, anybody 
knows ” 

“Nobody knows anything, my boy,” said 
Mr. X. “If the table says your father mur- 
dered somebody, you can be assured that it 
must have happened.” 

“It couldn’t have happened! John Custor 
never laid violent hands on anybody!” said 
the son of John Custor. 

“You do not know whether he did or 
not,” the old man replied, and as he spoke, 
the table rapped three times in such violent 
agreement that it almost twisted itself from 
under Frank’s hands. 

“The message is plain bosh,” Frank de- 
clared, now rather angry at all this, and 
beginning to feel that he was being made 
a fool of. 

“I don’t think so,” returned Mr. X. 
calmly. 

“It must be !” Frank exclaimed sharply. 
“If the man was already murdered and 
dead — whether my father did it or someone 
else — how could he kill my father ? Answer 
me that!” 

The old man stirred slightly in his chair. 
“There are many things, my boy, that 
cannot be answered by you — or by me. The 
greatest truths in life are unanswerable. 
'You will learn that as you grow older.” 

Mr. X. lapsed back into his reverie, and 
Frank, baffled, addressed himself again to 
the table which was quivering under his 
finger tips. 
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Hi e dirt of an empty lot, walled in by build- 
ings on all sides. 

He looked around incredulously, feeling 
somehow that he must be a disembodied 
spirit, for surely if he were in his right 
senses this thing could not be. It was im- 
possible ! 

And yet there he was ! Gone completely 
was the small antique shop — gone was the 
old tenement that had housed it, and gone 
was the singular old man who had called 
himself Mr. X., and who really was some- 
thing that was beyond the power of Frank 
Custor to conceive. 

■J-3 E rose slowly from the ground, brushing 
L L the dirt from his trousers— good, rich, 
honest dirt, the reality of which he could 
vouch for. Then he looked around him. 

His first impression was verified. It was 
an ordinary East Side street, and the lot 
where he stood was probably the only va- 
cant one in the whole section. And a mo- 
ment before, it had not been an empty lot 
at all. 

He passed a hand before his eyes, as if 
the trouble were in his brain instead of 
outside of it. Suddenly he remembered the 
curious story Celeste had told about buying 
the tipping table in an antique shop that had 
later turned out to be an empty lot — and 
he laughed grimly. 

“Right enough,” he said to himself. 

Her story, then, had unquestionably been 
true. He had experienced a great deal that 
it was impossible for him to understand — 
perhaps impossible for anyone to under- - 
stand. He became convinced that his fa- 
ther had been done to death by forces out- 
side the visible world — by powers that re- 
ceived their authority from the vast and 
unknown spirit realm, which seemed to be 
all around him, hemming him in. ! 

Yet what good would that solution be, 
so far as the police were concerned? He 
could imagine himself telling what had 
happened to some police sergeant ! The 
conclusion that the policeman would draw 
was obvious, of course. He would say that 
Frank was drunk, and had gone to sleep in 
this empty lot and dreamed it all. 

And as for a spiritual explanation of a 
murder— he laughed mirthlessly. He knew 
there was no chance of getting by with any 
such yarn. 

But, if he had not hit upon the truth, 
what was the right explanation ? 

He shook his. head in bewilderment and 
walked slowly to the dimly lighted street. 
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He was very tired and needed nothing so 
much as to get some rest. For half an hour 
he walked the streets of the East Side, 
searching for a hotel where he might pass 
unnoticed; and at last, on Second Avenue, 
he found just what he was looking for. 

It was the Hotel International, a place 
that had once been blatantly respectable, 
but had now fallen upon evil times. There 
were many rooms to be had, some with bath, 
the sleepy clerk at the desk informed him, 
but as he didn’t have any baggage he would 
have to pay in advance. A 

This Frank readily did, signing the name 
of John Wmthrop— the first name that oc- 
curred to him — on the register. 

“Wanta leave a call fer tomorrow, Mr. 
Winthrop?” inquired the clerk, playing 
with his pencil. 

“No, I - want to sleep,” said Frank. 
“Please see that I’m not disturbed.” 

“All right,” said the clerk. “There ain’t 
nobody who’ll disturb you.” 

He rose rather heavily and resentfully 
from behind the desk and took up his keys. 

“Have to show you your room myself, 
Mr. Winthrop,” he said. “No boys at this 
time of night.” 

Frank followed him up one flight of 
stairs and was shown into a fairly present- 
able and reasonably clean room, with a 
bathroom, a telephone connecting with the 
•switchboard downstairs, and other modern 
conveniences. 

Good night,” said the clerk, pausing sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Wait a minute,” said Frank. He felt 
m his trousers pocket and extracted a quar- 
ter. This he gave to the clerk. 

“Good night,” said the clerk. “Thank 
you.” And he was off, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

Fully dressed, except for his coat and 
shoes, Frank threw himself on the bed, his 
brain reeling with the events of the night, 
his body crying out for rest. 

"P) ^ or a time he could not sleep. 

His mind rejected so many things that 
•had happened. It did not seem possible that 
his father was dead, and that he had been 
murdered by someone whom he himself had 
murdered ! 

R could not be true that he had 
received messages from a table in a 
shop that did not exist, and that he had 
spoken to an old man named Mr. X., who 
also did not exist ! 

After all, these were things that any ordi- 
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nary human brain must reject — facts that 
could not be accepted without more prep- 
aration and without more knowledge. 

Gradually, as he sank into slumber, all 
of these thoughts merged into a great jum- 
ble, and he found himself the center of 
an excited group that included his father, 
Mr. X., Celeste and her mother. The lat- 
ter was able to walk as well as anyone, and 
protested loudly and volubly that she could 
be alive if she wished to be — but she did 
not wish to. And between and around her 
feet silently glided the snakes that had been 
let loose by Sadie. 

r T J HEN gradually all the rest faded and 
*• there was no one left but Celeste’s 
mother, in a white robe, with her hair float- 
ing around her face, which seemed to be de- 
void of all features except a mouth, through 
which she kept repeating over and over 
again that she could be alive whenever she 
wished to be. 

And then she, too, faded away, and his 
slumber was black and dreamless, though it 
contained all the restless qualities of a bad 
dream, and he tossed occasionally from side 
to side in an effort to find some position 
in which his tortured body could rest. 

When he woke, it was as though some- 
one had pulled at his shoulder to awaken 
him. So real did this seem to him that he 
looked up, heavy with sleep, and said: 

“Yes, all right. I’m awake now.” 

Then he saw that he was alone ! 

He stared at-his surroundings as though 
he was looking into a new world. He tried 
to shake off the feeling of having been 
awakened by someone, but could not. He 
felt as though there was somebody in the 
room with him, someone standing over him, 
someone who had desired him to awaken 
for a particular reason. 

For a moment he waited. This he did 
consciously, knowing that he was waiting, 
although he did not know just what he was 
waiting for. There was, however, a doom 
or. a destiny hanging over his head. Some- 
thing was about to happen to him, some- 
thing predestined, something important! 

He wondered what this day would bring 
forth. His mind leaped from event to event, 
and in an instant he was once more master 
of the details of everything that had oc- 
curred the day before. 

The thing for hint to do, he knew, was 
to keep under cover if he could, until he 
could arrive at some logical solution of the 
mystery of his father’s death. By now, he 


supposed, the news of the murder was in 
the papers. 

He did not worry greatly about the fate 
of the others who had been present with 
him the night before, as he believed that 
no one would make a serious attempt to 
connect them with the crime. They had 
probably been taken into custody as material 
witnesses, he imagined, but were no doubt 
released immediately on bail. As for him- 
self, he thought he would be of much more 
use, if he were free of surveillance and 
could continue his investigation alone and 
unhampered. 

This, of course, brought his mind imme- 
diately back to the curious meeting with 
Mr. X., and for a moment he began to 
wonder whether it was all a dream. Surely 
he must have imagined this queer business, 
for the man and his house could not have 
disappeared before his very eyes. Things 
do not happen that way in everyday life. 

But his mind rejected this theory, for if 
Mr. X. had been a dream, all the other 
events of that terrible night must have been 
imaginary, too — and this he knew was not 
so. 

These thoughts passed through his mind 
with startling rapidity, consuming not more, 
perhaps, than two or three seconds — and 
then the thing happened that he had been 
waiting for ! 

The telephone rang ! Somehow he knew 
that this call was very important — that it 
was something which had been predestined 
to occur. 

Of course, it was curious that the phone 
should ring, for no one knew he was there 
and no one knew his real name; yet, as he 
lifted the receiver off the hook and spoke 
into the transmitter, he did not think it was 
so curious. He was ready for the message, 
whatever it was. 

“Hello,” he called. 

“Frank Custor!” said a woman’s voice. 
It was not a question; it was a mere state- 
ment of fact. 

E turned pale with astonishment. It 
was not merely because someone knew 
his whereabouts— the voice was that of the 
mother of Romany Celeste ! 

“Who is this ?” he almost shouted into the 
phone. 

“This is Viola Carstin, Frank,” she an- 
swered kindly, and it was as though she was 
beside him and had merely breathed the 
words into his ear. 

“Where are you, and how did you know 
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I was here?” inquired Frank, with increas- 
ing wonder. 

“Where I am does not matter at this time, 
Frank,” said the voice of Viola Carstin. 

“I know, but I would like to come to see 
you and ” he began. 

“You cannot come to see me now,” she 
answered gently. “You will come when the 
time arrives. At present you are needed 
where you are.” There was a finality in 
her voice that he could not gainsay. 

“But how did you know that I was here?” 
he asked again. “No one knew that I — - — 

“Well, perhaps someone did know, Frank. 
You cannot always tell about that. Let it 
be enough for you to know that I was able 
to find you when necessary. I have a mes- 
sage for you.” 

“What is it?” he asked. “Has it any- 
thing to do with my father’s ” he paused 

for a moment, disliking to use the word 
“death.” 

“A great deal,” she cut in, her voice calm 
and still— -and now it seemed as though it 
were coming from a great distance. 

“Go to Mr. X. again,” she directed, and 
her voice seemed thin and small now, coming 
to him through infinities of space and eter- 
nities of time — and fading away into noth- 
ingness. 

“But he is gone!” shouted Frank into the 
transmitter, as though by raising his voice 
he could bridge the timeless chasm that lay 
between them. 

“He will be there tonight . . , to- 
night . . . tonight. . . .” Her voice faded 
away, and he could feel that there was now 
no one at the other end of the line. 

He replaced the receiver with a puzzled 
sigh, and tried to think. How strangely she 
had spoken ! Just what did she mean ? And 
how, indeed, had she managed to locate him 
here? The clerk downstairs, the one at the 
telephone, did not know Frank’s name. 

He picked up the receiver again and in 


a moment was answered by the voice of the 
clerk at the switchboard. 

“Yes, sir,” came the voice of the operator. 

“Say! About that call you just put 
through here,” began Frank, “I would like' 
to know how ” 

“What call ?” inquired the operator. 

“Why, the one I just had,” replied Frank. 
“Don’t all calls go through the switchboard 
down there ?” 

“They certainly do,” replied the clerk, 
“but I put no call through for you.” 

There was a short, puzzled silence on the 
part of Frank. 

“Then maybe it came directly from out- 
side,” he ventured. 

“It couldn’t have,” said the clerk. “The 
only connection you have is through the 
board down here. Say, you must be dream- 
ing — wake up, it’s eleven o’clock.” 

•T'HERE was the click of disconnection, 
*- and Frank hung up his receiver. 

Half an hour later, after bathing and re- 
arranging his clothing, Frank paid his bill 
and stepped out into the sunlight, afraid to 
stay in the hotel too long, for fear the police 
had already sent out an alarm for him. 

He stopped at the corner and bought a 
copy of an afternoon paper, which he 
glanced at quickly. And through his mind 
ran an undercurrent of wonder at this 
curious telephone conversation with Viola 
Carstin, the mother of Romany Celeste. 

As he had expected, the news of the 
murder of John Custor was emblazoned 
across the front page. His eyes skipped 
over the details — until he came to a state- 
ment that made his blood turn cold. 

The body of Viola Carstin had been 
found, dead, at Ulmer Park at three in the 
morning ! 

And yet, half an hour before, at eleven 
o’clock, he had talked with her on the tele- 
phone ! 


What is the purpose behind the strange message from Viola Carstin ? 
Will Frank dare to visit the uncanny Mr. X. again ? Can he possibly dis- 
cover a solution of the crime that will satisfy the police? The amazing con- 
clusion of this startling story will appear in the March Ghost Stories — on 
the news stands February 23rd. It will give you a thrill you won’t forget l 
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Qhe Euil History of a 
Cupboard. 

An Editorial by ROBERT NAPIER 

C AN a room — or a piece of furniture — possess the 
personality of a wicked living thing? Is it pos- 
sible for an inanimate object — such as a cup- 
board — to exercise a weird fascination over men, driv- 
ing them on to terrible deeds of violence? 

Those who have studied these questions answer 
“yes” and they point for proof to some of the strangest 
cases of crime and suicide on record. 

One of the most astounding cases occurred only last 
August in London. Vere Bennett, twenty-six years 
old, the stage director of the Winter Garden Theater, 
bought an oak cupboard at an auction in Oxford 
Street. In the most unheard-of way imaginable he 
thereby sealed his own doom. 

Mr. Bennett was not of a morbid nature. All his 
acquaintances will testify to that fact. On tke contrary 
he was “one of the sanest of men.” It is also a matter 
of record that he had had no financial difficulties. 
Stanley Brightman, manager of the Winter Garden 
Theater, has sworn under oath that he was a me- 
thodical and highly valued employee, well on the way 
toward a brilliant career. Doctor Ian McPherson, 
police surgeon, stated in court that he was a perfectly 
healthy man, with no trace of physical or mental 
disease. 

Vere Bennett took his newly acquired cupboard to 
his mother’s apartment in West Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, but there he met with unexpected opposition. 
Mrs. Bennett did not want the thing in the house. “It 
smelled like a tomb,” she declared. 

His brother, Charles Bennett, the playwright 
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(author of the well-known crook 
play, Blackmail) said recently: 

“What made my brother buy that 
cupboard, I don’t know. It seemed 
to fascinate him. Why, I cannot 
tell, because it was ugly and quite 
unsuitable for a flat. The extraor- 
dinary thing about it is that every- 
one who saw it, including my 
mother, hated it from the first, and 
several people said that there was 
something uncanny about it. Of 
course, it may have been nerves on 
our part, but I don’t think so, as I 
am a very level-headed man. Some- 
how I felt that this cupboard would 
bring trouble everywhere.” 

However, Vere insisted on 
keeping the cupboard and a com- 
promise was arranged. The thing 
was placed in the bathroom. 

On the day of the final disaster 
the young stage director was in a 
gay mood, joking continually with 
his mother. After helping her 
to sort out some old clothes to 
send to the Salvation Army, he 
went to have his bath while Mrs. 
Bennett prepared a meal for him. 
He told her to call him when it 
was ready. 

That was the last time he was 
seen alive. 

About a quarter of an hour 
later Mrs. Bennett went to call 
him. Receiving no answer, she 
forced the bathroom door open. 

Vere Bennett was hanging in 
the cupboard he had bought a 
week before. He was stark dead. 

The coroner’s inquest was held 
at Holborn and no possible reason 
could be discovered for suicide. 
Vere Bennett had everything to 
live for; he was young, ambitious, 
healthy. He had never shown the 
slightest sign of abnormality at 
any time in his life. 

In the light of the testimony 
of Bennett’s acquaintances, the 


official verdict on his death con- 
tains more than a hint of irony. 
There was nothing for a material- 
minded coroner to say except 
“suicide while of unsound mind.” 
The coroner remarked that it was 
“a case of impulse.” 

Subsequently some very curious 
facts were brought to light con- 
cerning the cupboard. It had 
formerly belonged to the late Mr. 
James White, the financier, who 
had also committed suicide. Even 
the second-hand dealer (a wom- 
an) who had sold the cupboard to 
Vere Bennett admitted that there 
was “something sinister” about it. 

What conclusion can an inves- 
tigator reach in regard to this 
strange case? Was the cupboard 
the actual cause of two tragedies? 
Charles Bennett, the brother of 
the deceased, had no doubt on this 
point. He burned the cupboard, 
hoping thereby to destroy its evil 
influence forever. 

The scientific study of such 
cases as this one, seems of the 
highest importance to this writer. 
No person, willing to face the 
truth, can deny that subtle psychic 
influences are responsible for 
much of the happiness and the 
tragedy in the world. Beyond a 
doubt the good influences are in- 
finitely more powerful than the 
evil ones — but we must learn to 
understand these forces before we 
can hope to secure the full benefits 
of contact with the spiritual uni- 
verse. And it is equally essential 
that we should do everything in 
our power to destroy the unwhole- 
some influences. Ghost Stories 
is dedicated to the great task of 
spreading knowledge and under- 
standing of the psychic forces that 
are, after all, the deepest and 
greatest realities of life. 
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THE MEETING PLACE 

TO EADERS are invited to send brief accounts of personal experi- 
*'■ ences with the occult to The Meeting Place. The correspon- 
dent's full name and address must be signed to each letter but wei 
will print only the initials or a pseudonym if it is requested. An- 
swers to other correspondents' letters will also be printed. 

Here is a chance to get in touch with persons all over the world 
who are interested in the supernatural! 


Haunted Cemeteries 

A RECENT newspaper report from Kil- 
** ross, Ireland, states that Patrick Bren- 
nan, the caretaker bf the local cemetery, 
resigned because he was “afraid of ghosts.” 

This item was of particular interest to me 
because in the course of my life I have 
known three or four caretakers in ceme- 
teries — and without exception they have be- 
lieved in apparitions. However, in no case 
have they indicated any fear of the dead. 

Only a few days ago the caretaker in the 
oldest graveyard in my home town, a sober, 
hard-working old man, told me that he 
would often look up from his work, when 
he was raking the dead leaves from the 
graves, and find himself surrounded by the 
unsubstantial forms of the dead. He could 
hear them talking to each other in such 
thin, piping voices that they were barely 
distinguishable. But he never bothered them 
and they never bothered him, he said. 

He asked me not to tell people in the 
town about his experiences, because they 
might think he was crazy. For this reason 
please do not print my address. 

G. M. 

Texas. 

A Spirit Photograph of Lincoln 

Modern investigators seem to be inclined 
to doubt the authenticity of all so-called 
spirit photographs — but there are some cases 
of spirit photography that are apparently 
beyond natural explanation. For instance, 
I would like to refer skeptics to the fol- 
lowing case: 

In 1867, two years after Abraham Lin- 
coln’s death, Mrs. Lincoln visited the photo- 
graph gallery of Mr. William Mumler in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

She did not give her name but went 
incognito, and sat for her picture under an- 
other name. When she went to obtain her 
proof, the lady in attendance said to her: 
“Madam, a very strange result has come 
upon the plate with your photo. President 


Lincoln is standing directly behind you.” 

She replied, “That’s all right. I am his 
widow.” 

Many copies were taken from the original 
negative and were sold to students of occult 
phenomena in various parts of the country. 
Most of these, I think, are still in existence. 

L. N. 

Westport, Connecticut. 

The Strange Affair of the Bet 

My husband gambles pretty regularly and 
in November he lost a considerable sum of 
money on the national election. He was 
ashamed to tell me how much, but he ad- 
mitted that he would have to take the money 
out of our savings account. This made me 
feel bitterly resentful, for I had sacrificed 
many things in order to increase our sav- 
ings — and now I saw all my work swept 
away in a moment. 

The tears came to my eyes. 

My husband tried to kid me along. He 
said: “Don’t take it so hard. Maybe it’s 
not as bad as all that.” 

I thought I could do a little bluffing my- 
self. I looked him straight in the eye and 
answered : “Oh, I know how much you 

lost. It was ” I stopped. Suddenly the 

numerals “439” formed themselves in front 
of my eyes. “You lost four hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars,” I said. 

He turned red and the strangest look 
came into his eyes. “How did you know?” 
he exclaimed. 

Of course I couldn’t explain. When I 
started speaking, I had- not the slightest idea 
how much he had lost. I was merely try- 
ing to make him confess. To this day I 
don’t know how or why the exact amount 
flashed into my mind. There was no reason 
why I should think of $439 — our savings 
account amounted to $1,200. 

My husband accused me of spying on 
him, of searching his. pockets, and many 
other things that I had not even thought of 
doing. 

The whole thing still seems a little spooky 
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to me. If there is such a thing as telepathy, 
this must be a pure case of it, my husband’s 
worried concentration on the amount of his 
losses serving in some mysterious way to 
communicate the exact figure to my brain. 

B. G. M. 

New York City. 


Savage Modoc Mine 

In the October editorial in Ghost Stories 
it is stated we have no way of telling 
whether animals see ghosts. 

Some time ago I wrote a successful sce- 
nario entitled “The Story of the Savage 
Modoc Mine,” which was suggested to me 
by an elderly mining man who claimed he 
owed his entire fortune to the fact that his 
father’s spirit actually showed him the loca- 
tion of the mine in which he had met his 
death at the hands of Modoc Indians in 
California. This man said that the presence 
of his father’s spirit was first discovered by 
his dog and burro whose hasty, frightened 
retreat down the mountain trail, just at dusk 
one evening, caused him to look up the path 
and see his father’s form, as natural as in 
life. 

The spirit indicated that his son should 
dig into the hillside at a certain point, and 
then vanished. The result was the discov- 
ery of the skeletons of his father and his 
father’s partner, with tomahawks in their 
skulls. They were buried in a tunnel lead- 
ing to a rich, partly developed mine. 

From old residents in the vicinity I veri- 
fied the details and then wrote the scenario. 
I believe the resulting production was the 
first ghost film ever pictured. 

Charles Cleveland. 

San Francisco, California. 

The Phantom Train Wreck 

One morning I awoke feeling very de- 
pressed. I could not account for my mental 
condition and tried to analyze it all during 
the forenoon. Some time after lunch I re- 
membered my dream of the previous night. 

I had dreamed that my mother (dead for 
fifteen years) stood beside my bed, wring- 
ing her hands and shaking her -head. I 
made up my mind that the dream was re- 
sponsible for my depression. 

The following night I awoke about mid- 
night with cold chills creeping up and down 
my spine. I looked across the room and 


saw my mother as plainly as though she 
were a living person. She stood in the 
doorway, wringing her hands and shaking 
her head. 

As I sat up, I thought I heard the word 
j “wait” uttered in a whisper. I turned on 
the light but found the room entirely empty. 

Puzzled and ill at ease, I lay awake for 
a long time. When I did fall asleep, I 
dreamed I was in a train wreck. 

The whole experience seemed entirely 
meaningless, for I was not planning a trip 
of any kind nor was I confronted by any 
decision or crisis in my life. 

A week later my husband received a tele- 
gram asking for one of us to come to the 
east coast immediately, as his mother was 
dangerously ill. Business complications 
made it impossible for him to go, so I hur- 
riedly got ready, intending to start the next 
day, which was a Tuesday. In the mean- 
time I had almost forgotten about the dream. 

That night I awoke to see my mother 
standing on the far side of the room. She 
was pointing to the wall, and as I looked, 
I saw these words appear in large black 
letters : 

Wait till Wednesday. 

At the breakfast table the next morning 
I announced my intention of waiting until 
the next day. At first my husband insisted 
that I start at once, but after I explained 
my reason, he did not urge me. 

That night the evening paper published a 
detailed account of the wreck of the fast 
east-bound train which I had planned to 
take. Several passengers were killed and 
many others seriously injured. 

D. C. R. 

San Diego, California. , 

He Cut a Ghost in Two 

I saw this ghost story in the Vancouver 
Province and I enjoyed it so much that I 
thought you might want to reprint it in The 
Meeting Place. It was written by J. W. 
Burns. I won’t vouch for its authenticity 
but I do know that it accurately portrays 
the beliefs of the old-time Indians. 

“This is what an Indian told me : 

“ ‘Many years ago I was greatly annoyed 
by a strange ghost that wandered into our 
village. He followed me around for two or 
three months. I spoke to him several times 
to let me alone. At first I treated him as 
politely as I would any ordinary ghost, and 
stepped to one side to let him pass, but just 
(Continued on page 125) 



Spirit Tales 


A Qrecil Suffragette's Blood-curdling Experience— 
and Other Items of Interest 


By COUNT CAQUOSTRO 


A N autobiography, prepared for 
public consumption, oftens omits 
certain colorful items which 
would add greatly to the interest 
of the narrative. Such items, 
however, may be rather “out of the pic- 
ture,” thereby accounting for their omis- 
sion; and so it is that the autobiographic 
reminiscences of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, for twenty-eight years president 
of the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, contains no mention of her numerous 
psychic experiences. It is from a London 
entry in her diary that we get the follow- 
ing: 

“At a dinner given the other night by 

Mrs. C — • — M- I met many interesting 

people. . . . Another guest was Henry Lucy, 
who has made himself famous as Toby, M. 
P., of Punch. After he had given us some 
good stories, Hattie thought it her turn to 
contribute to the general entertainment, so 
she related one of my psychic experiences, 
which appeared to particularly- interest Mr. 
Lucy, who put some questions about the 
rather hair-raising occurrence.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s daughter adds an explan- 
atory note by giving the story then told, 
which was published in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine. 


Some years ago, Mrs. Stanton was at 
Washington at a time when Congress was 
in session. On applying for a room at a hotel 
she had been accustomed to frequent, she 
was told the house was full. After some 
hesitation the clerk, observing her distress, 
said that if she would wait half an hour, 
a room, not the best in the house, but all 
that was available, should be got ready for 
her. 

It was a small, plainly furnished room 
on the sixth floor. It had to serve, and 
she was disposed to make the best of it. 

She went to bed early and slept soundly 
till she was awakened by the sensation of 
a hand touching her face, and a voice cried, 
with piteous accent, “Oh, Mother ! Mother !” 

She was profoundly startled but argued 
with herself that it was only a dream. She 
determined to go to sleep again, and suc- 
ceeded. 

Again she was awakened with the hand 
nervously stroking her face and the blood- 
curdling cry, “Oh, Mother! Mother!” 

It was no use trying to sleep. She got 
up, half-dressed, lit a candle, got a book 
and sat in the armchair till daybreak, noth- \ 
ing further happening. As soon as she 
heard the servants moving, she rang the 
bell, and the chambermaid came in with a 
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startled look. To her the visitor related 
the experience. 

“Yes, inarm,” said the chambermaid, “I 
told them they ought not to put you in 
the room. He was only carried out an hour 
before you came.” 

“Who was carried out?” said Mrs. Stan- 
ton. 

“Why, the young man who has been 
lying here for a fortnight in delirium, tre- 
mens and who died yesterday. He was 
stretching out his hands, feeling for some- 
thing, and crying in a heart-breaking voice, 
‘Oh, Mother ! other !’ ” 

In the story published in the Cornhill 
Magazine Mrs. Stanton’s name was not 
given, so far as we know, but the fact that 
this thing happened to Mrs. Stanton has 
been revealed by her daughter. 

Mrs. Stanton herself remarked that 
“there were sufficient isms attached to her 
name without adding spiritualism, or the 
like !” And this is probably why she care- 
fully kept such experiences out of heh-auto- 
biography, although another note in her 
diary gives us the following interesting 
item : 

“Adelaide J has juSt dined with us 

and told us of a haunted house in which 
she lives, staying bravely alone there at 
night, seeing visions and hearing strange 
sounds. ... I do not ridicule these stories, 
for in my own life I have had several mar- 
velous experiences. . . . But I attribute all 
these strange phenomena to some natural 
laws which we do not understand, and may 
never understand.” 

Murder by a Hypnotist 

It A UNICH has been startled by a crime 
alleged to have been committed by a 
hypnotist named Jungmann, who has been 
arrested for murdering Frau Ebenhoch, the 
wife of an innkeeper, whose body was 
found in a forest not far from the railway. 
The police were at first mystified by the 
discovery of a railway ticket in her bag 
which showed th^t her destination was a 
station farther along the line. Finally they 
arrested Jungmann, who is a music teach- 
er, and his alleged confession has solved 
the mystery. 

He said his motive was robbery and that 
he hypnotized the woman, inducing her to 
leave the train. Finding she had no money 
on her person, he became enraged and mur- 
dered her. 

The police have confirmed the fact that 


the man is a hypnotist and it is a matter 
of record that he has been convicted of 
several crimes in the past. 

Stigmata 

PROFESSOR THIRRING writes to the 
*■ American Society for Psychic Research 
that Paul Diebel, the German “white fakir,” 
has confessed that his phenomena are part- 
ly due to fraud; at least, to a great extent, 
he “helps out” what natural gifts he pos- 
sesses. Thus, those parts of his skin where 
he later intends to show stigmata, he pre- 
viously prepares by means of a sharp 
instrument. The marks of this instrument 
completely disappear shortly afterwards. 

When he gives a performance a couple of 
hours later, he is able, by means of concen- 
tration, and by a strong effort of will, to 
increase the blood pressure on the parts of 
his body which he has previously prepared 
— and red marks or even blood will appear ! 

This, by the way, is the explanation of a 
vfery old conjuring trick where the name 
of a chosen card is found revealed on the 
performer’s arm. 

Doctor Thirring and Mr. Harry Price, 
foreign research officer of the American 
Society, have discussed the possibility of 
Eleonore Zugun having employed some sim- 
ilar means in order to produce her stigmata, 
but they decided that was impossible as the 
phenomena were apparently spontaneous 
after the girl had been under observation 
for many hours. The fact that the mani- 
festations completely ceased at puberty is 
further evidence of their genuineness. 

Eleonore has now returned to her native 
Roumania and has set up in business for 
herself at Czernowitz; I have her trade 
card in front of ; me and I notice she has 
taken a diploma in hair-dressing at Vienna. 
From ondnlare to cosmetica she appears to 
cater in every way for “woman’s crowning 
glory.” If it had not been for her medium- 
ship, Eleonore would still be tilling the 
fields in her peasant’s smock. 

Sir Oliver's New Book 

CIR OLIVER LODGE has written a new 
book on spiritualism, which has just 
appeared in England. It is entitled Why 
I Believe in Personal Immortality. The 
following quotation from the book will be 
of interest to readers of Ghost Stories: 

“People often wonder about the process 
( Continued on page 122) 


Were you Born in 

February? 


By 

STELLA 

Kiisiq 


Lei ihe Stars 
Indicaie l/our Fate 



See Daily Quide 
for February, page 116 


T HE men and women born between 
January 21st and February 19th 
are the Aquarians. They are 
destined first to attain a certain 
degree of perfection themselves 
and, secondly, to help those who are still 
striving to understand. 

If you are an Aquarian, you are the one 
to water and nourish the poor little shrub 
that is struggling so hard to grow in the 
city yard, where the high buildings shut 
off nearly all the sun. You are a friendly 
person, able to make yourself at home in 
any country and with all kinds of people; 
you are tolerant and sympathetic and have 
great insight into the hearts of others. 
Traditions, conventions, creeds, or rules 
and regulations, mean nothing to you. Fun- 
damental truth is of far greater importance 
and your work should always be in the in- 
terest of unity and brotherhood. 

Some people have had more experience 
than others, and some learn the great lessons 
of life more readily. Among Aquarians — 
as is the case with all other types — there are 
individuals who are still mere children in 


life-experience. Such people are imprac- 
tical and visionary, amiable and perhaps 
even inane, vacillating, inefficient and often 
lazy. They are procrastinators.. They are 
inefficient because they are unable to reach 
a quick decision, and they lose opportunities 
because they do not seize the golden hour. 
They are not definite in anything. They 
lack the constructive energy required to 
make their dreams come true. 

"IF you have not achieved the success you 

hoped for, cultivate concentration and 
train yourself always to think about what 
you are doing, no matter how trivial a thing 
it may be. Listen carefully when anyone 
gives you instructions ; try to remember the 
exact words. By doing this, you will im- 
prove your memory. 

Some Aquarians suffer from indifferent 
health which is due principally to improper 
circulation. This can be improved by reg- 
ular but not strenuous or jerky exercise, and 
by deep breathing in the open air. 

There is another type of Aquarian — the 
( Continued on page 118 ) 
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The Planetary Indications for 
February Are Qiuen Below. 

Lei them be your daily guide. 


1. Ask rco favors, be careful what you 
fyurite and take care of your health. 

2. Avoid excitement amd be careful in 
'traveling. Conditions improve late in the 
'evening. 

3. Visit and enjoy spiritual and mental 
relaxation but take care not to get cold. 

4. Advertise, push your business affairs, 
deal with the public and ask favors before 
3 P. M. Avoid excitement, aggression and 
possible accidents later. Do nothing of im- 
portance in the evening. 

5. A good day for big business. Not so 
fortunate for domestic or social affairs. 

6. Avoid intrigue and misunderstandings. 
Evening promises romance. 

7. A day on which the unexpected is like- 
ly to happenr-^-favorable for imaginative, 
decorative and creative work. Attend to cor- 
respondence, sign papers, see lawyers and 
agents. 

8. Make proposed changes during the 
morning; travel and attend to social and 
financial matters. The morning shopper 
will find articles of great b'eauty but must 
beware of extravagance. Discuss and study 
inventions. 

9. New moon. Postpone matters relating 
to publicity, new enterprises and journeys 
until Monday. Work on business which has 
already been commenced. 

10. Go to church, read, write letters and 
travel. Spend as much time as possible in 
the open air. 

11. Attend to new enterprises, manufac- 
turing and executive work. Give, publicity 
to matters which relate to new business or 
that concern the public. 

12. Attend to routine work or hunt for 
bargains. Buy but do not sell. , Protect your- 
self from cold. 

13. Biiy wearing apparel, see your 
friends, plan and engage in social activities. 
This day is favorable for all artistic and 
Social affairs and particularly for women 
j and children. 
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14. A good business day. Advertise, and 
seek promotion , 

15. Sell, make permanent changes, and 
keep important engagements during the 
morning. Do nothing of importance in the 
afternoon. 

16. Sell and attend to legal matters. 
Favorable day for financial affairs. See in- 
fluential people in the evening. 

17. A fortunate day. See your friends 
and make new acquaintances. Visit elderly 
people. 

18. A day of misfortune and loss. Guard 
your investments and make no contracts. 

19. Rapid changes and sudden develop- 
ments are probable. Spend the day quietly 
and avoid extravagance. 

20. An uncertain day for domestic and 
social affairs. 

21. Make changes. A favorable day for 
invention and all matters connected with 
flying , -electricity , radio, progressive under- 
takings and associations. Do not plant today 
and do not cut out garments. 

22. A fortunate day for social affairs and 
matters involving the affections. Buy wear- 
ing apparel and seek amusement. 

23. Full moon. Be tactful and avoid do- 
mestic discussion. You may receive disturb- 
ing news. Afternoon brings much pleasure 
and success. Make important engagements 
for afternoon and evening. 

24. A day of general happiness. 

25. Attend to financial and legal affairs; 
buy and sell. Finish work already begun. 
Clean and put household affairs in order.- 
Take care of health. Spend evening quietly. 

26. Attend to clerical matters. You may 
hear some unexpected news. Seek romance 
and amusement in evening. 

27. A day of business activity and enter- 
prise. Attend to matters that require energy 
and judgment. Attend to investments. 

28. Seek employment, ask favors and sell. 
See your friends in the afternoon. Do not 
move. Get rid of rubbish. 
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To the great hosts of fiction readers throughout the English speaking world we have the pleasure of 
introducing the newest Macfadden publication, 

The World’s Greatest Stories 

THIS magazine will not only be a storehouse of the greatest and most thrilling fiction of the past, 
1 but it will also put you in touch with the best of our present-day fiction. In the pages of 
this newest of magazines the greatest writers of all time will be monthly guests. Never before 
has such a galaxy of stars been gathered within the covers of a single magazine. Never before 
has there been such a literary treat for the price of one issue. T , T , 

In the February issue we commence the serialization of the greatest of Robert W. Chambers 
novels, “The Common Law.” This breath-taking tale of the beautiful model and the artist 
is one of the most amazing love stories that has ever been printed. 

For those who like mystery stories, we have the best work of that modern master, Ben Hech.t. 
This gripping, thrilling mystery yarn, “The Fingers at the Window,” will seize you with its grip 
of steel from the very first word, and will hold you spellbound until its last syllable has rolled 

^Among others in this tremendous issue you will find Achmed Abdullah, Guy de .Maupassant, 
Gerald Beaumont, Fulton Oursler, O. Henry — in short, if we continue the list it will read like a 

roster of the great literary geniuses of all time. . 

Place your order for The World’s Greatest Stories early, for it will not linger on the stands. 
At all news stands, 25 cents . In Canada , 30 cents. 


Liquid Hell! 


Seldom if ever before has such a tale as Liquid Hell been put in print. It is an account of the 
deadly hatred of' a German officer for a sergeant under his command, the inhuman plot he devised 
to send his subordinate to a frightful death and the almost unbelievable consequences which fol- 
lowed A war story told from the other side of the lines, from Fritz’s side, it takes you deep into 

the German trenches and shows you war as you never dreamed that war could be. 

You will find it in RED BLOODED STORIES for February, on sale January 15th, together with 
the many other tales of love, adventure, romance and desperate daring that make up the most 

deeply absorbing adventure magazine ever published. Do not fail to get your copy today, 176 pages 

of thrills— 25 cents per copy; in Canada 30 cents. A Macfadden Publication. 


"Wings of Vengeance 

A Thrilling Tale of the Border Air Patrol 

W HEN Bruce Farrell, ace of the border 
patrol, kissed J udith Murdock good- 
bye and took to the air with instructions 
to bring back Moose McQuane dead or 
alive, he looked upon it simply as another 
assignment. 

But Judith, out of her womans intui- 
tion, sensed that of all the desperate 
assignments this loveable, reckless fiance 
of hers had ever drawn, he would need help 
this time more desperately than ever 
before, even if only the help of a woman. 

And so, all unknown to the pilot, when 
the De Haviland took off headed for the 
heart of the bad lands into the territory of 
the worst band of criminals that had ever 
infested the border country, it carried con- 
cealed in the fuselage a charming stowa- 
way who was destined to play the leading 
role in one of the most thrillingly amazing 
air dramas ever enacted. 

You will find the story complete to- 
gether with nearly a score of other .tre- 
mendously absorbing stories of the air in 
the February issufi of Flying Stories, on 
sale January 23rd, at all news stands. 
Undoubtedly the most entertaining flying 
magazine published, it will hold you spell- 
bound. . 

A Macfadden Publication, 25 cents a 
copy. In Canada, 30 cents. 


The Farm of the 
Seven Crimes 

T HE entire country, was shocked when 
the Oberst Farm, in Kansas, became 
the scene of such a ghastly and hideous 
butchery as seldom happens in a nations 
history. Read the inside story of this 
inhuman monster of blood, Owen Oberst, 
seven times a murderer in his own family, 
which will appear exclusively in the 
February issue of True Detective 
Mysteries. 

Also the fact detective thrillers, “The 
Red Clay Clue,” “Tracked Through 
Chinatown,” “The St. Louis Gang Rule 
Terror,” “Pay Ten Thousand — or Die!” 
“How Guilty was Mary Binetti?” and a 
big feature, with exclusive photographs, 
“Inside Story of George Remus— Bootleg 
King.” 

Don’t miss the February issue, packed 
with nerve thrilling fact accounts by some 
of America’s leading detectives and police 
officials. On sale at all news stands Janu- 
ary 15th. Twenty-five cents per copy; 
thirty cents in Canada. 

True Detective Mysteries — The 
Magazine of Fact. A Macfadden Publi- 
cation. 
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Are YOU Sex-Wise? 

This Book Discloses 
Nature's 

SEX arid LOVE! 


Now, at last, freedom from 
the slavery of darkness and 
ignorance. Sex and Love — > 
marriage and happiness — Man- 
hood and womanhood — all of it 
so vital to each of us and now 
explained in such a simple, 
clear, easy to understand 
method. Everything you have 
been wanting to know all your 
life about sex and love and per- 
sonal hygiene — all the scientific 
secrets known only to the 
learned doctors told now so 
every man will understand 
them. A fearless discussion, by 
a recognized expert — leading 
authorities the world over rec- 
ommend “Sex and the Love- 
Life.” 

New Joys - - - Greater 
Happiness Can Be Yours 

The following list of chapters 
. will give you a brief idea of the 
vide range of subjects and their 
tremendous importance : Sex 
and life — Sexual Reproduction 
— Hunger and the Sex Impulse 
—Ancient Sexual Practices — • 
Sacred Prostitution — Sexual 
Coldness — Sins of the Flesh — • 
Error of Sex Denial — What Im- 
pels to Love — Sexual Curiosity 
—Man’s Sexual Nature — Male 
Sex Organs — Emissions • — Wo- 
man’s Sexual Nature — Anatomy 
and Physiology of Female 
Organs — Hygiene of Menstrua- 
tion-Preparation for Marriage 
1 — Sex Hygiene in Marriage- 
Woman’s role in the Sex Rela- 



tions — The Sex Act means more 
to the Female — ‘The Bridal 
Night — Hygiene of the Honey- 
moon — Birth Control in Rela- 
tion to the Love-Life — Morality 
of Birth Control— The Fallacy 
of Intercourse for Reproduction 
only — How to Calculate date of 
Confinement — Signs and Symp- 
toms of Pregnancy — Sexual 
Impotence and Sterility— Pros- 
titution — Venereal Diseases — 
and hundreds of other subjects 
of tremendous interest and 
importance. 

“Sex and the Love-Life” 

may be the remaking of your 
whole life — men and women who 
live by what it tells them can 
reach heights of peace and hap- 
piness never before known to 
them. We believe a copy should 
be in the hands of every grown- 
up in America, therefore, we are 
willing to send you a copy — ■ 
322 pages — cloth bound — on 5 
days’ approval. 

Send No Money 
Pay Postman 

Only $2.50 plus a few cents for 
postage. If you prefer to send 
your remittance with order we 
will pay postage charges at this 
end. 

Take 5 Days to Examine 

If at the end of that time you 
don’t care to keei> “Sex and 
Love-Life,” return it to us and 
we will refund your money. 


Order at once — We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WIDEWOBIB SEi¥SCE, P.O.Box 310, Dept, m, Mount Vertion.N.Y. 


ill The Hair Root 


My method is the best way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scar. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3 red stamps.. We teach beauty culture. 
D. J. Mahler, 502-A, Mahler Park, Providence. R. I. 


ALL PEACES 

S5^ASKE8>s-= Buy now. save 
BO ner cent. Newest Model — Case hard- „ 
ened frame. Blue Steel, 6-incb barrel with v ™ 

Bide cod ejector, special handle. Used by evary^L 
covr/jtt,?toker“for accuracy and dependability . , '3 
SEND WO MONEY: Pay expressman $10.95 phm^ 
the very moderate express oharges. JENKINS COttP. 
621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 2-C-313 


FREE/ Ggfiuine Holst ei » 


What Do You Want? 

Whatever it is we can help you get it. Just 
give us the chance by writing for “Clouds 
Dispelled.” Absolutely free. You will be 
delighted. Act today. Write NOW! 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF LIGHT 
Dopt. P. Box 1525 Los Angeles? Calif. 




ORSECT 
y©ur NOSE 


to perfect shape while 
you sleep. Anita Nose 
Adjuster gaaaE*asataes 
SAFE, rapid, perma- 
nent results. Age 
doesn’t matter. Pain- 
less. 60,000 doctors, users 
| praise it. Gold Medal 
Winner. BooStSe® 
F^ee. Write for it tod ay. 
ANITA INSTITUTE, B-ll, Anita Bldg. Newark, N.J. 


FREE 

PfRlAL 


IPere l]ou Born in 
February? 

(Continued from page 115) 
perverted Uranian who must always be 
different and who wishes to destroy tra- 
ditional ideas and things although he does 
not possess any clear idea as to what is to 
replace the things destroyed. Among the 
representatives of this type are the eccen- 
trics and anarchists, the continual grumblers 
and fault-finders, and those exasperating in- 
dividuals who always know how the world 
should be run but don’t seem to know how 
to take advantage of their own opportu- 
nities. 

The constructive Uranian, on the other 
hand, often becomes world-famous, for the 
planet Uranus is associated with genius. The 
psychologist, inventor, vocational expert, 
successful aviator, electrician and machin- 
ist — the student of human nature, the 
teacher and the healer, the antiquarian, as- 
trologer and creative artist — all these are 
numbered among successful Aquarians and 
it is said that eighty per cent of those named 
in the Hall of Fame were born under the 
influence of this sign. It is also thought 
that there are more musicians, artists and 
writers among Aquarians than are horn 
under any other sign. 

The Aquarian colors are sapphire blue 
and silvery white. Futurist designs, checks, 
stripes, plaids and polka dots are also asso- 
ciated with the planet Uranus, who is now 
generally recognized as ruler of Aquarius. 
-Until the discovery of Uranus, Saturn was 
known as ruler of this sign and is still al- 
lotted part-rulership. His color is dark blue 
or ashy gray. 

As a talisman the Aquarian should wear 
jade or a sapphire. The flowers ruled by 
Aquarius are the tulips in all their lovely 
coloring, pansies, and yellow primroses and 
daffodils. 

Uranus is now passing over the fifth 
degree of Aries for the last time for an- 
other eighty-four years — the time it takes 
him to complete his journey through the 
heavens. During the past two years this 
planet has traversed more than once the 
first seven degrees of the pioneer sign, and 
those born between the 18th and 28th of 
March have had many unexpected expe- 
riences and sudden changes. However, they 
(Continued on page 120) 
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CLUES 


T HERE are 19 keys pictured 
here. To be sure, they all 
look alike, but, examine them 
closely 1 8 of them are exactly alike 
but “ONE,” and only one is DIF- 
FROM ALL THE 
OTHERS It is the key to 
OPEN THE PADLOCK on this 
FREE “Bag of Gold.” 
SEE IF YOU CAN FIND IT. 

The difference may be in the size, the shape, or even 
in the notches. So, STUDY EACH KEY CARE- 
FULLY and if you can find the “ONE'* KEY that 
different from all the others SEND THE NUMBER OF IT TO ME AT 
ONCE. You may become the winner of a Chrysler “75” Royal Sedan or $3,000.00 
cash money, —without one cent of cost to you. I will give away ABSOLUTELY 
FREE,— 5 new six-cylinder 4-door Sedans and the winners can have CASH 
MONEY INSTEAD of the automobiles if they prefer it. 25 BIG PRIZES TO 
BE GIVEN FREE— totaling $7,300.00 cash. 

Or Win a ©SEYSLER “7S” Sedan 4* 

Choice of this beautiful Chrysler ''75” Royal Sedan or $3,000.00 cash. We pay all the freight 
and tax in full on all the prizes and deliver them anywhere in the U S. A. This is an AMAZ- 
ING OPPORTUNITY ACT QUICK, and here is why — 

$1,000.00 CASH — EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 

I will pay $1,000.00 cash money extra JUST FOR PROMPTNESS. Duplicate prizes will be 
paid in full m case of ties. YOU CAN WIN the Chrysler “75” Royal Sedan or — $3,000.00 
cash. ANSWER QUICK. ’ 

Absolutely everyone who takes full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity will be 
rewarded. But, hurry, — find the 
••ONE” key that is different from all the others and RUSH THE NUMBER OF IT and 
your name and address to me TODAY on a postal card or in a letter. And, just say: — “Key 
number is different from all the others. Please tell me how I can get this magnificent 

Chrysler ‘75’ Royal Sedan — or — $3,000.00 CASH MONEY without obligation or one penny 
of cost to me.” 


Y@n Cannot ILme 


E* COLLINS, §37 Smith Dearborn St* 

Dept. 677 CHICAGO, ISA. 
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‘■S8GEST BARGAIN SALE Ff 
pweirf t Shai»c Indies' Wiri aety Vafelj 

Jjizxe r hi SHTll 


E exquisite wateft 

piatlnofd, Ophite ^old effect ladies’ wrist watcL, 
rectanornlar,' square, tonneau, oval— all same price, 
jeweled movement, tested and adjusted accurate, 
craved „ Two years'wrltten srnarantee. Send no moi 

S3.77. JENKBNS, 621 Biroadw ay, Mew York, 


IViEN— BOYS 
18 to 45 


My tallies Choice 

ELITE OSAIM®WOS 

Very newest design. Women rave 
about it.Gorgeous filigree or piereed 

t atter n in Sterling. Set with fiery 
Hite Diamond. 

SPECIAL — One to a Customer 

Just send name, address and ring 
size. Pay postman special price of 
$2.98 and postage. If you can tell it 
from a Genuine — Send it back. 

ELITE JEWELRY HOUSE, De 6 p 3 t ?i.!|- in. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERICS 

MAIL CARRIERS-POSTOFFICE CLERKS 
PROHIBITION AGENT— INVESTIGATOR 

$1700 to $3400 a Year for Life 

No “lay-offs” because of strikes, poor business, etc. — sure pay — 
rapid advancement. City and country residents starid same chance. 
Common sense education usually sufficient. 

STEADY WORK 

Many Government Jobs open to women. 


C O U PON 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M-298, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me, entirely free of charge, (11 A full description of 
the position checked below; (2) 32-page book, with list of 
positions obtainable; (3) Particulars telling how to get the 
position checked. ...... 

I DRailway Postal Clerk ($1900142700) OGcneral Clerk ($12601o$2100) 
* ClPostoffice Clerk ($1700lo$2300) □Prohibition Agenl ($2300to$3400) 
I OCily Mail Carrier (J1700to$2100) ORural MailCarrier ($2100lo$3300) 

Name. 

Address. 


“The Price of a Lie" 

rAH, how Nell wanted her darling little girls to be beautifully dressed that Easter Sunday! It 
seemed almost as if nothing else ever really mattered so much. But where was the money 
for new dresses and hats to come from? Joe, of late, had been having such a hard time making both 
ends meet. It had been a desperate struggle for him to get enough dollars together to meet the 
mortgage on their little home — those dollars that now lay hidden in his tool chest. 

It must have been Satan himself that made Nell decide to take that money, spend it, and pretend 
that the house had been robbed. How. carefully she planned everything. But the best laid plans 
of men and women go astray, and Nell— 

You’ll find that her thrilling and tragic story will make your heart skip and bring tears to your 
eyes in the March True Story Magazine. 

Other outstanding stories of the March True Story are: “My Mysterious Lover,” “All for a 
Man’s Promise," “My Own Miracle," “Meddling in Love," “Aching Arms," “ The Beautiful Sinner," 
“After the Infatuation.” Altogether, there are sixteen soul-revealing documents; 

True Story offers you three hours of gripping reading for twenty-five cents. It has the largest 
news stand sale of any magazine in the world, because it grips you as no other magazine can, be- 
cause it is intensely human and absolutely frank, because its stories vibrate with real heart throbs, 
real drama, real life. 

For True Story readers are True Story writers — into this magazine countless men and women 
pour their pent-up emotions and innermost secrets, tell all they felt, all they thought* all they did 
in some hour of tremendous drama. The real diary of two million people! 

Don’t miss the March issue of True Story. On sale everywhere, February Sth, twenty-five cents. 


Dancers and Dance Lovers! * 

ff you are a professional dancer, or a follower of those who dance on the stages of American theaters, you cannot 
be without The Dance Magazine. 

For example, the February issue contains an article by Albertina Rasch on the American ballet. You have seen 
her groups of dancers on Broadway and in vaudeville. Read what she has to say on this subject. 

“A New Day for Vaudeville ” is a survey that you must not miss. It explains the way in which the great vaude- 
ville circuits supply you, in every sizeable city of the United States, with ever new entertainment. How is the great 
Keith circuit organized, and ' who will entertain you next year? These questions are answered in this interesting 
article by Edwin A. Goewey. 

The February issue of The Dance Magazine — on sale everywhere January 23rd — offers you many striking features 
in addition to those mentioned above. Get your copy. 

The Dance Magazine — a Macfadden Publication — 35 cents a copy. 
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Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly 
in spare time at home making display cards. 
Light, pleasant work. No canvassing. We 
instruct you and supply you with work. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 

The MENHEN1TT COMPANY Limited 
-» 246 Dominion BIdg.,Tbironto 9 Can. 


few Model 
Sen’s 
itrai 


g&s w r 1 1 1 e a 
guarantee 
„ .aiven with 
Jv^ this full jeweled 
|§ watch. 

Yourchoiceinsisuare, 
Sr ^ tonneau or cushion shape 
-—same price. Radium dial, 
. tells time jn dark. Accurate 

timekeeper, tested and adjusted. Rush yotuj 
. order. Quantity limited.. Send no money, pay 
JENKlnS, 621 Broadway, Now York, Dept. 2-F-313 
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^RTere Tuts .Borii^' 

ussier a husky Star , 

Are you happy in Your Love Affairs? 

Are you successful in your business? 

Are you surrounded by beautiful 
friendships or troubled by enemies? 

Madame Charma, known to thousands 
through her radio talks on Astrology, will 
gladly aid and advise you in your troubles. 

Let her point out the Secrets of Happiness, 
your Star of Destiny, your Lucky Days, 
and many other \ ital matters as indicated 
by Astrology, by which you may be 
guided along an easier path to a life of 
Happiness and Prosperity. A Special $1 
Reading will be sent you, sealed in a plain 
envelope, on receipt of a 2-cent stamp 
and only 25 cents, which will be returned 
if you are not pleased. Your reouest will 
be treated in strictest confidence. Be sure 
to give, your name in full and your 
exact birth date. Address me as follows: 

MADAME CHARMA 
Graduate Astrologer 
122 Fifth Avenue, Suite 70, New York 

ill UT Money, Happi- 
'P ness » Success! 

— all symbolized 
in this rich, new, “LUCKY LOVER” 
ring. Attracts, compels, mystifies! Be 
Rich, Win at games, business, love. 

Send NO Money! 

and postage on arrival. Guaranteed. 

RSflWJEY. GN Hewton, MASS. 


DEAFNESS- HEAD NOISES 

relieved by 

M UNSEEN €©MFeiiTS w 

Mult itudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
tre and Church because they useLeonard k 
f Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny | 
h Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely^ 

I out of sight. No wires, batteries ors 
J head piece. _ They are Unseen Com- f 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 5 
booklet and sworn statement of the - 
inventor who was himself deaf. 1 

A. 0. LEON&f&n Sue. Suite 339,?© 54ft Ave., | 
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Spirit Tales 

( Continued, from page 114 ) 

of mediumistic communication and may- 
doubt whether it is legitimate, even if it 
were possible, to talk familiarly through 
any channel with those whom it seems 
customary to regard as either sacred or 
extinct. 

“As a matter of fact, they are neither; 
and the sooner the world realizes this truth 
in a rational way, the better both for them 
and the world. 

“Difficulties due to long habit and tra- 
dition must be gradually overcome, partly 
by direct experience, but in the first in- 
stance by reading and study. 

“So I address myself to those who feel 
some difficulty— perhaps even a religious 
difficulty— about the bare idea of posthu- 
mous communion, and who seriously ask 
the question: Can it be possible to hold 
converse with the dead, or for them in any 
way to communicate with us? 

If it be true that the dead know not 
anything, they have no longer any personal 
existence, and it cannot be possible to com- 
municate with nonentity. 

“But this is reasoning in a hind-before 
or preposterous manner. The right method 
of attack is to ascertain first, by experiment . 
and observation, whether communication is 
possible; and then from that fact, if it be- 
comes an established fact, to infer that, 
after all, the dead do know something, and 
that they have a personal existence. 

But then the obvious question arises: 
How can it be possible to communicate with 
anyone, however intelligent, who possesses 
no physical instrument or organ for the 
conversion of thought into act ? How can 
rt be possible to appreciate mere thought? 

A partial answer is given by the ex- 
perimental discovery of telepathy, which' 
appears to be a direct process of trans- 
mission from mind to mind. But still, for 
any kind of reproduction, or utilization or 
conveyance to others, a physical process is 
necessary; and, therefore, so far as we 
know, a physiological mechanism is nec- 
essary. 

Now, the facts of multiple personality 
show that a single human body can, in 
exceptional circumstances, be played upon 
by several intelligences, not only one: the 
normal occupant can, as it were, be ousted 
sometimes and its place taken by others, 
when answering advertisement 
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“There are certain people, whose value 
for the purpose of enlarging our experience 
is much greater than has yet been recog- 
nized, who self-sacrificingly allow the 
bodily part of themselves to be employed 
in conveying messages which are received 
telepathically or they know not how, from 
intelligences other than their own. 

“Their own personality goes into abey- 
ance or into trance for a time, while their 
body and brain continue active, and thus 
messages are transmitted about facts pre- 
viously unknown to them, and which subse- 
quently may leave no accessible deposit in 
their memory. 

“The secondary personality in temporary 
control need not be obtrusive or trouble- 
some, it may be well- controlled and amena- 
ble to reason and convenience, but it is not 
the normal intelligence of the medium, and 
the stratum of memory tapped is a different 
one. Facts known to some other person 
come to the front; facts familiar to the 
medium recede for a time into the back- 
ground. 

“The mind and memory thus tapped can 
be occasionally traced to an ordinary in- 
carnate person; but the material or flesh 
body does seem to be an obstruction, if 
only because sensory, methods of communi- 
cation are so customary and familiar. It 
turns out to be really easier for the me- 
dium’s organism to be controlled by a dis- 
carnate intelligence, that is, by one who, 
having gone through the complete process 
of dissolution or dissociation from matter 
is commonly spoken of as ‘dead.’ 

“Whatever other and higher methods of 
communion there may be — among them 
what is spoken of as inspiration — this rath- 
er common-place utilization of a medium’s 
power is a genuine one; and many there 
are who are familiar by direct first-hand 
experience, with messages thus received. 

The facts selected for mention or trans- 
mission in such cases are often trivial do- 
mestic occurrences, but tire triviality of the 
incidents matters nothing if they have 
identifying character. Events of impor- 
tance are not nearly so useful ; for either 
they can hardly be verified or they are of 
the nature of public knowledge. ' 

“The element of strangeness about this 
kind of communication is not that matter 
is moved in accordance with a code, so as 
to reproduce thought in another percipient 
mind — for that is equally true of speech 

Please mention Ghost Stories 



HYPNOTISM 


to Gain Popularity.. I 

8nccess..Bij| Money® 

TSJOW the amazing science of hypnotism will help you win the big 
aN things of life — now you can learn the secrets of Hypnotism — • 
that strange subtle power which enables you to make others love 
you — to overcome bashfulness — to strengthen your memory, mind 
and will power — to realize your ambitions— to develop a strong, 
magnetic personality and gain control over others! _ In a startling 
book, written by one of the most famous hypnotists in the world you 
are told exactly how the great operators handle their subjects — you 
are given all the facts and methods that are necessary for a full knowl- 
edge of the practice of Hypnotism. 

Learn How to Influence Others 


Can you sway others — can you make 
them follow your suggestions, adopt 
your plans? Are you making enough 
money? Is your personality strong 
enough to cope with others? Are you 
perfectly at ease before an audience or 
among strangers? Now through this 
wonderful book you can, if you have an 
active and intelligent mind, quickly 
develop yourself into a cultured mag- 
netic person who will be admired and 
envied by everyone. 

This amazing book was written by 
Prof. M. Young, one of the greatest 
hypnotists that has ever lived. In 
simple, clear, forceful terms he tells all 
about the theory and practice of Hypno- 
tism — lie explains the psychology, 
history and philosophy of Hypnotism. 
Prepared especially for self-instruction, 
this is the only Practical Course in 
Hypnotism, which starts the student out 
upon a plain, comraonsense basis. 

Send No Money — 5 Day Trial 

For a short time wo are enabled to offer this great 
book. The Science of Hypnotism, by Prof. Young for 
only $2.50 — the lowest price at which scientific, 
technical bookB of this kind have ever been sold. 
Send no money — just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. When the package arrives pay the postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. Inspeot this reveal- 
ing volume for five days, then if you are not delighted 
return it and your money will be refunded. Get the 
coupon in the mail this inBtant — we have only a 
limited edition at this low price. Franklin Pub- 
lishing Co., Dept. B-80, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


Franklin Publishing Co., 

890 N. Clark St., Dept. B-80 
Chicago. 

Please send me a copy of The Science of Hypnotism, by 
package arrives I will pay postman only $2.50 plus [fev 
delighted I am at liberty to return the volume within fiv 
will be refunded. 


Mysteries off 
Hypnotism Revealed 

— -How to Hypno- 
tize at a Glance 
— How to Make 
Others Obey You 
• — How to Over- 
come Bad Habits 
— Magnetic Heal- 
ing ■ 

— Agency of Death 

— Methods of In- 
ducing Hypno- 
tism 

— How to Wake a 
Subject 

— Duration of Hyp- 
notic Sleep 
— Susceptible Sub- 
jects 

— Methods of Fas- 
cination 

— Snake Charms 



... Prof. Young. When 
.'aw cents postage. If not 
five days and my money 


Name. . . 
Address. . 


If you may bo out when the postman calls, enclose $2.50 with ooupon and we will 
pay all delivery charges. Customers outside U. S. must send cash with order. 
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Plagiarism 

S TORIES have been submitted to this 
magazine which are copies of stories 
that have appeared in other magazines. 

Anyone submitting a plagiarized story 
through the mail and receiving and ac- 
cepting remuneration therefor, is guilty 
of a Federal offense in using the mails to 
defraud. 

The publishers of Ghost Stories are 
anxious — as are all reputable pub- 
lishers= — to stamp out this form of liter- 
ary theft and piracy and are advising all 
magazines from which such stories have 
been copied of such plagiarism, and are 
offering to cooperate with the publishers 
thereof to punish the guilty persons. 

Notice is hereby given to all who sub- 
mit stories that the same must be the 
original work of the author. 


WHISKEY OR DRUG HABIT 

cured forever or no pay! Sent on trial. Secret home treatment. $2.00 
if it cures, nothing if fails. Guaranteed to banish all desire for whiskey 
or other intoxicants, and opium, morphine, heroin, paregoric ana 

laudanum. LABORATORIES, STA. C, B-99, LOS Angeles, Calif. 


T OH SNUFF HABITS 
li CURED or No Pay a 

B Any form, cigars, cigarettes, snuff, pipe, chewing. Pull treatment H 

R m on trial. Harmless. Costs $1.80 if cured, nothing if it fails. Over a 
600.000 treatments used SUPERBA CO. Nias, Baltimore. McL B 


I CHALLENGE 

you that I can teach you, by mail, in one lesson, the simplest, 
shortest, method all for $1.00. Not telepathy. You can read 
one’s mind to a dot, by only looking in the eyes of partner, 
chum, sweetheart, etc. Praised by New York, Boston, Montreal 
Police Chiefs; colleges; Thurston; Blackstone; etc. If fake, let them 
arrest me. 

A. HON I G MAN, 5116 Clarke St., Dept. 6. H. 24, Montreal, Canada 


ASMRSU 

"Shame on you!” Are you nervous, embarrassed in com- 
5 pany of the other sex? Stop being shy of strangers. Conquer 
* the terrible fear of your superiors. Be cheerful and con- 

fident of your future! Your faults easily overcome so 

you can enjoy life to the fullest. Send 25c for for this amazing book. 
RICHARD BLACKSTONE, B-20X FLATIRON BLDG.. NEW YORK 




YOUR CHOICE OF AHY TWO $J,98 

Get This Wonderfiai RENG COMBINATION! “=S 

Wedding Ring with choice of other, only $4.98 — Think of it! Most 
beautiful 1928 Basket Designs in genuine Sterling. Set with famous 
Elite Diamonds known for their lasting fiery brilliance. Compare 
them with the genuine. If you can tell the difference, send them back 


Mnnov Rao&f fSiiapanf&a 11 Order quick. One ring or the Combi- 

money Basil lauaraiues. nat ion. don't send a penny! 

Just namq, address. Number of Rings wanted with finger size. Pay postman price 
shown, or if combination $4.98 on arrival. If not delighted, Money Refunded. 


Elite Jewelry House, Dept. 82, 6343J5. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


and writing. The strangeness of super- 
normal instances is that the substance of 
the communication is alien to the person 
transmitting it, and is characteristic of some 
other person who is dramatically and vivid- 
ly represented as really desirous of sending 
intelligible information or else an identify- 
ing and comforting message, and who 
employs such bodily organs and physiologi- 
cal mechanism as he may be permitted for 
the time to use. 

“The value and importance of the present 
terrestrial existence is fully recognized by 
our friends on the other side. It would be 
a poor return for the privilege of occasional 
communication and an especially ungrateful 
recognition of the noble and self-sacrificing 
spirit in which so many in recent times 
have gone to their death, if lamentation for 
them — or even an eager desire for com- 
munion — were allowed to sap energy or to 
interfere with the full activity of every 
kind of service such as is possible to us 
in our present grade of existence.” 

A 11 Medium” Confesses 

"K4 UNNING has completed the lurid 

account of his long-sustained pseudo- 
mediumship and has exposed every trick 
and fake which he employed to deceive the 
very credulous people who sat with him. 
According- to Mr. Price, not one per cent 
of this impostor’s not-very-subtle methods 
could have been employed, had there been 
imposed even a rudimentary control. It 
was not a case of a clever charlatan de- 
ceiving a number of sincere people who did 
their best to impose conditions; it was a 
classic example of a very ordinary faker 
taking advantage of a number of very gul- 
lible spiritualists whose last thought was 
that the medium should be adequately 
controlled. 

In an attempt to save their faces, these 
credulous sitters are now rushing into print 
in an amusing endeavor to prove that 
Munning is lying when he says that all his 
tricks were — tricks ! In the Sunday Express 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has a long apol- 
ogia for the shortcomings of Munning 
who, he declares, was not always fraudu- 
lent. As one of the “proofs” that Munning 
is lying, he mentions that when during a 
seance the fakir imitated the bark of a big 
dog, an Alsatian in a neighboring kennel, 
gave an answering bark. 
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The ULeeting Place 

(• Continued from page 112 ) 

as soon as I’d pause, he’d come to a stand- 
still and begin to grin and twist his face 
into all sorts of wicked shapes.’ 

“ ‘This happened at night V I ventured to 

‘“Night— no! It happened in daylight. 
But one day I thought I felt very strong and 
that the spirit of some brave ancestor leaped 
within me. I left the house and took my 
dog along, but before I went out, I asked 
my wives to follow me at a distance. 

“‘Did you say wife or wives?’ 

“ ‘Wives— yes, sir, I forget how many I 
had at that time. In those days a man could 
pick up a good wife sort of cheap — well, for 
a couple of blankets and a bear skin. I be- 
lieve I had seven and sometimes when I 
reflect, I think it was nine, but that’s a long 
time ago. Now I have none. I met a 
ghost on the trail; he looked sullen enough 
to frighten the bravest man, but me — I' well 
remember it — I walked right up to him and 
before he could dodge or side-step I cut him 
in two, straight down, with a piece of 
dogwood.’ 

“While 1 the ghost-layer paused to take 
breath, I asked him if he saw the appari- 
tion again. 

“T was surprised,’ he continued; ‘when 
I looked to one side, there before me stood 
one-half of the fiend grinning worse than 
ever. I could detect evil in his ghostly 
eye. I didn’t stand to argue, for suddenly 
I felt that the spirit that had aroused me 
and given me courage had now played the 
traitor and deserted me. I made a quick 
turn to flee in the opposite direction, but 
as I turned to run, there in front of me 
stood the other half, blinking in the most 
threatening attitude! I ran toward the 
house, and you can believe it or not but I 
outran the dog.’ ” 

i K. I.' 

Vancouver, B. C. 

While staying at a seaside resort for a 
week-end T had a very strange vision. We 
occupied a room one floor from the top of 
, the building. It was clean and comfortable 
but the minute T entered it, I had a feeling 
of dislike for it. 

After we had a short talk, we retired to 
bed. For some reason I was unable to rest. 
As it was getting toward dawn, I dozed off 


White Magic 

and its Laws 



A Remarkable Book 

LOANED 
To All Seekers 
For Power 

Whatever you imagine the power of Black Magic may - 
be, remember there is a pure WHITE MAGIC which 
is as potent for good. 

With the higher occult laws and secrets of mystical 
power you can change the course of your life and 
attract success, health, happiness and a development 
of mental foresight that will astound you and surprise 
your friends. 

The Rosicrucians were the Master Mystics in all 
ages and today they are organized in Lodges, groups 
and colleges in all parts of the world. In their teach- 
ings they secretly preserve the ancient wisdom that 
made the Pyramid in Egypt the marvel of today 
and the mystery temples of Greece the most alluring 
places of strange achievements. 

You may share in this great knowledge if you are 
more than a mere seeker for mystery and magic. If 
you really desire to master the arcane, occult knowledge 
of the Masters, step by step, and become a true Adept 
of the Rosicrucian Fraternity, you may have the 
doorway opened to you. 

The Rosicrucian teachings containing the true 
knowledge of the mystics are never published in books. 
But, you may borrow a book called “The Light of 
Egypt,” in which the strange story of the Rosicrucians 
is told and an explanation of how you may have the 
private teachings of the Rosicrucian Fraternity in 
America. 

Unless you are truly sincere and anxious to study and 
gradually become developed in a superior manner, .do 
not ask for this book. Address in confidence, pvmg 
name and address in a letter (not on a postcard) ; 

Librarian S 

AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosicrucian Park 
SAN JOSE, „ . 

(Not sponsoring Rosicrucian 

“Fellowships” or “Societies”) 


CALIF. 


BE A DETECTIVE 


WORK HOME OR TRAVEL. Experience unnecessary, 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE. WRITE to 

GEORGE H. WAGNER, 2190 Broadway, N.Y. 



CHAMPION 
SPECIAL 

GUARANTEED $30.08 VALUE 

Used by Policemen for depend 
ability, accuracy and easy hand- 
ling. 6 shot, calibre 32-20 or 38 special. ^ 

Left wheeler swing-out safety-hand ejec- 

tor.8 Five year guarantee. Send no money. 

Pay expressman on delivery $12.49 plus reasonable express 
chargee. Supply limited. Order now. JENK3NS CORPOR- 
ATION, 621 Broadway, New York City, Dept. 2-D313 
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H YPNOTI SM 

Would you pos- 
sess that strange 
mysterious 
power which 
charms and 
fascinates men 
and women, in- 
fluences their 
thoughts, con- 
trols their desires 
and makes you 
supreme master 
of every situation! Life is full of alluring possibilities for 
those who master the secrets of hypnotic influences; for those 
who develop their magnetic powers. You can learn at home, 
cure diseases and bad' habits without drugs, win the friendship 
and love of others, increase your income, gratify your 
ambitions, drive worry and trouble from your mind, improve 
your memory, overcome domestic difficulties, give the most 
thrilling entertainment ever witnessed and develop a won- 
derfully magnetic will power that will enable you to over- 
come all obstacles to your success. 

You can hypnotize people instantaneously — quick as 
a flash — put yourself or anyone else to sleep at any hour of the 
day or night or banish pain and suffering. Our free book 
tells you the secrets of this wonderful science. It 
explains exactly how you can use this power to better your 
condition in life. It is enthusiastically endorsed by minis- 
ters of the gospel, lawyers, doctors, business men, and 
society women. It benefits everybody. It costs nothing. We 
give it away to advertise our institution. Write for it today. 
(Use a letter with a S-cent stamp.) SAGE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 615-K, Rue de I’ Isly, 9, Paris VIII, France. 


gflfu a 

Sijjfnj§ia saw till treatment sent on trial. Can be 

B Ega gjg ass Ba given secretly in privacy of home. Guaranteed 

HS Hf." to banish forever all desire for whiskey, gin, wine, home 

9H brew, moonshine, opium, morphine, heroin, paregoric and 
“jodnum. Costs $2.00 if cures, nothing if fails. Save him from Poison. 
STANDARD LABORATORIES Sta. BALTIMORE) MD. 



Your choice in 32 or 38 Cal. Blue steel, rifled 
barrel, smooth, accurate, hard-hitting. 3 or 
4 inch barrel, 5 or S Bhot. Finest American workmanship 
throughout. $25.00 value. Send no Money. Fay express- 
man on delivery $7.89 plus express charges. 

JENKINS, 421 Broadway, New York, Dent. 2-T-313 

plIS#i 

Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125- 
$200 month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 

NORTON INSto^c&SSS 




e mm mohey 

Learn ART At Home 

Our method of Oil painting Por- 
traits, Landscapes, Miniatures, 

“ ' lerience. PAINT- 

Employment 
booklet. 

PICTORIAL ART STUDIOS, INC., 

Dept. 615, 2926 Broadway, Chicago 

BUST DEVELOPED 

My Big' Three Part Treatment is the 
LY„ ONE that gives FULL 



ONI 

DEVELOPMENT without bathing* 
exercises, pumps or other danger- 
ous absurdities. I send you e 
GUARANTEED TWO DOLLAR 

14-DAY - "'I 

TREATMENT 

If you send a DIME toward expense. 
(A Large Aluminum Box ofmy Won- 
der Cream included). Plain wrap- 
I per. IS IT WORTH 10c TO YOU? 
If not, your dime back by first mail. 
Address NOW, with ten cents only 
Madame D. U. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE 


for a short time, but to my horror and 
amazement I awoke with a terrible shock— 
for at the foot of our bed I saw two French- 
men in the act of a duel ! Then they van- 
ished. 

^ The second night I awoke about four 
o’clock in the morning- and saw the two 
Frenchmen again. I was made aware that 
they were guests of the hotel and had been 
staunch friends— but they were both in love 
with the same woman, and that was the 
cause of the trouble. I heard them speaking 
in their agitated French and saw the whole 
of the fight. 

As I heard the clank of the swords, I saw 
them flashing in the mirror at the foot of 
the bed. The man on my left was the one 
that was stabbed through the chest, and 
then the slayer drew the sword from the 
form on the floor, and threw it down and 
I heard the crash on the floor. Then the 
man fled out of the hotel. The one who 
was killed was the woman’s lover and she 
also fled from fear of what happened— but 
not with the slayer. 

I did not spend another night in that 
room. 

A short time later I was discussing my 
experience with a girl who lived in that 
place, and she told me that what I saw did 
occur at that hotel a good many years ago. 

T , R. M. A. 

London, England. 

Concerning the Color of Ghosts 

I was much interested in the statement, 
printed in a recent number of. Ghost 
Stories, that the head of the American 
Society for Psychical Research had declared 
that “ghosts are not white but a reddish 
brown color— rather like liver.” 

Since reading that statement, I have run 
across a reply by Lady Ancaster (formerly 
Miss Eloise Breese, of New York) who 
disagrees with the head of the research so- 
ciety. She has the ghost of a Fourteenth 
Century nun in the picture gallery of her 
home, Grimsthorpe Castle, in Lincolnshire, 
and she declares that it is as white as snow. 

I H 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Skeptic’s Vision 


I read ghost stories with enjoyment but 
am pretty skeptical about psychic matters. 
However, I have had one unexplainable 
Please mention Ghost Stories when answering advertisement 
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experience that I shall never be able to 
forget. 

In 1919 my father was in a private hos- 
pital in Chicago. He was quite old but his 
condition was not serious, and we had every 
reason for believing that his life would be 
spared for many happy years yet to come. 

One evening I went to my room (we were 
living in an apartment on East Huron 
Street) and saw my father lying straight 
and still on my bed. I was so amazed that 
I could neither move nor speak. As I 
watched, his form rose slowly from the bed 
and, still holding its rigid position, floated 
silently out of the window. His eyes were 
open and staring, but he never seemed to 
see me. 

When I recovered myself, I let out a yell 
and my sister came running, half-dressed, 
from the next room. I explained what had 
happened as well as I could. She immedi- 
ately decided that something must have hap- 
pened to Father and so she went frantically 
to the telephone and called the hospital. 
Father had just died. 

Now you can say that the vision was a 
pure hallucination or that I was drunk or 
crazy — or whatever you want to. But how 
can you account for the fact that the vision 
occurred at the moment of my father’s 
death? I can’t account for it — but still my 
stubborn brain refuses to admit the exis- 
tence of ghosts. To be frank, I don’t know 
what to believe. 

F. J. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Factory- Made Phantoms 

Have you heard about the ghost factory? 
It’s located in Los Angeles and J. G. Thayer 
owns it. He manufactures spooks, spirit 
hands, voices from the “beyond” and acro- 
batic furniture. While the factory-made 
supernatural phenomena are “for entertain- 
ment purposes only,” as his catalog states, 
he does a national business and part of the 
paraphernalia, no doubt, finds its way into 
the hands of fake “mediums.” Thayer gave 
the great Houdini much of the material that 
he Used in his expose of mediums. 

Thayer charges five dollars for a set of 
six ghosts, all different. He can also supply 
you with a “spirit” hand, a “talking” skull 
and a “spirit-writing” slate for a very rea- 
sonable sum. A rapping and floating table, 
however, is more expensive. 

I am a spiritualist but I- have been doubly 


A NEW SKIN 


Oh, what 



Thousands— Both Sex— Rejoice! 

READ FREE OFFER 

iny HAT would you say if you awoke some morning 
” — looked in your mirror and saw a newjyouthlike, 
clear skin on your face, and the ugly blemishes all 
gone? 

You would jump with joy — just ' like thousands of 
people have done who have learned how to perform this 
simple treatment themselves — the same that beauty 
doctors have charged enormous prices for. 

— and, what was considered impossible before — 
the banishing of pimples, blackheads, freckles, large 
pores, tan, oily skin, wrinkles and other defects — can 
now be done by the patient, himself, lor herself, in 3 
days’ time at home, harmlessly and economically. 

It is all explained in a new treatise called “BEAU- 
TIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS,” which is being 
mailed absolutely free to readers of this magazine. So 
worry no more over your humiliating skin and com- 
plexion. Simply send your name and address to 
MARVO BEAUTY LABORATORIES, Dept. 200-W, 
No. 1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and you will 
receive it by return mail, without charge. If pleased, 
tell your friends about it. Don’t delay! 


dnly while they last 

Jenkins $E44 ! 

Special! 

Rash your order today for this powerful import' 
ed Spanish revolver. Quantity limited. Blue steel 
rifled barrel. 82 Cal. also 22 or 26 Cal., 6 and 6 j 
shot, iongrange, usaa standard American car- 
tridges. Safety lock. Send no money. Pay expressman on 


Jenkins Corp., 



Broadway, New York. Dept, 2-N-313 



\Leam at 

Mail? EsssSf? Qaickiyt 

.New! Different! Teaches you Big Tricks, 
Illusions, Stage Stunts, “Patter” and the 
Principles of Magic. I.oarn at home. As- ■ 
tonish your friends. Write today for fall 
information. 

TTARBOJL. SYSTEM, BMC. 

1926 SunnysideAvs. „ Studio 23 >02 

Chicago, SISBnois 


NEW AND SIMPLE DISCOVERY 

CLEARS- TH 1-SKI N 

We proveit to you FREE. SEND NO MONEY. Write 
today for PROOF and full details of our liberal prepaid 
FULL SIZE TRIAL PACKAGE. 

GUARANTEED FOR ALL SKIN TROUBLES. 

Quickly ends Pimples, Blackheads, Whiteheads, Coarse 
Pores, Wrinkles, Oily Shiny Skin, Freckles, Chronic 
Eczema, Stubborn Psoriasis, Scales, Crusts, Pustules, 
Barbers Itch, Itching Skin, Scabbies, softens and whitens 
the skin. Just send us your name and address. 
ANDRE & CO., 751 E. 42nd St., Suite 683, Chicago 
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Big Money 


with a Unescher 

First class Saxophonists make big money 
and the work is easy and pleasant. You 
might become a great record-maker like 
Clyde Doerr, whose picture is shown with 
his Buescher. $100 to $500 a week is not 
unusual for good musicians to earn. Even 
if you don’t care to become a professional, 
you can have a lot of fun and earn extra 
money with a Buescher Saxophone. 

6 Days* Trial on any Buescher Saxo- 
phone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or 
° 1Ils tniment. Mention instrument in 
which you are interested for free literature. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2661 Buescher Block <494 X ) Elkhart, Inti, 



glad to see reports of this ghost factory in 
the daily press. If the public learns the 
secret .of Thayer’s purely mechanical de- 
vices, it will be a real boon to all sincere 
believers in psychic phenomena. The very 
worst enemy of psychic research is the fake 
medium, with his bag of mystifying tricks, 
and I hope that publicity and official exposes 
will put such people out of business. Then 
the genuine and important work of psychic 
research .will have a chance to be heard 
and to win deserved recognition. 

T N. S. 

Kansas City, Missouri, 


WRITE T HE WORDS FOR A SONG 

We Compose Music 

Our Composer Wrote Many Song Hits 
MONARCH MUSIC COMPANY 
226 W. 55th St. (Near Broadway), Dept. 395, New York 


r jCAiKttSMBY| 

Ama&umc 


Biggest Bargain, Flashiike, 

Accurate and Hard Hitting. « 

Will not jam. Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. - 

A Real Ha Mian's. Gun" 5 . With extra magazine^ 
ahoots 18 shots. SEED'D NO MONEY ; — Pay Ex- 
pressman onlv $9.85 plus small express charges. 

4ENKSNS CORPORATION, 621 BROADWAY 
Dept. 2-B-313 New York City 

foreign Work! 

Like to Travel— Does Romantic, Wealthy 
South America call you? Unusual oppor- 
tunities for young men. American em- 
ployers. Fare and expenses furnished. 
BIG PAY. Write for Free List • 

SOOTH AMERICAN SERVICE BOREAU 
i ^4600 Aima Avenue Betrsit, Michigan 



HOROSCOPE, 

two questions answered. Or, four questions an- 
swered without horoscope; one dollar, year, 
month, day of birth. 

AIDA K. PENDLETON 

G. P. O. Box 635 New York 


ta n » A Feast Of Good Stories 
Appears Each Month In 

WdMM®g 

Ihe Uniouiejiagcizim 

The brilliant success of WEIRD STALES 
has been founded on its unrivaled, superb 
stories of the strange, the grotesque and the 
terrible— gripping stories that stimulate the 
imagination and send shivers of apprehension 
up the spine — creepy mystery stories, ghost- 
tales, _ stories of devil-worship, witchcraft, 
vampires and strange monsters. On sale at 
all leading news stands, or mail 25c to: 

WEIRD TALES 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 



The Beloved Pony 

When I was about eleven years old, my 
family lived in a small town in Arkansas. 
My father was the Baptist minister there. 
Across the street from us was the home of 
a. Mrs. Hays, to whom I owe my one expe- 
rience with the supernatural. 

Mrs. Hays owned a beautiful saddle pony 
which she herself always looked after. 
Each morning when she first got up, she 
would bring out a small pan of shelled corn 
for her horse. 

There was a great deal of diphtheria that 1 
winter and when Mrs. Hays gave birth to 
a baby, the little one contracted the disease 
and died. My father conducted the funeral 
services. Mrs. Hays, of course, was still 
confined to her bed. 

The morning after the funeral I was up 
early and went out in our yard. Suddenly 
I looked across the street and saw Mrs. 
Hays, dressed all in white, with her little 
pan, feeding her pony. 

So I went into the house excitedly and 
told Mother that our neighbor was well 
again. My mother thought I was crazy or 
imagining things, for it was only five days 
since the baby had been born. However, 
as soon as she had finished her work, Mother 
went over to see how Mrs. Hays was — 
and they told her that she had passed titvay 
early that morning. 

She had died a short time before I saw 
her feeding the pony. I cannot explain this 
fully — but I believe firmly that at the mo- 
ment of. death the soul is set free to do the 
things that it has longed to do. And I 
know that all the time Mrs. Hays was sick, 
she was worrying because there was no one 
to take care of her horse. 

Mrs. B. W. C. 

Los Gatos, California 
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REMARKABLE VALUE IN 

$395 a $Q95 



CUSHION SHAPE 
Unbeatable 
value in a man’s 
Sport Model Wrist 
Watch. Case is 
nickel-plated , 

cushion shape, with silver 
metal dial, with radium 
figures and handB. Lever 
escapement movement. 
Fine quality leather strap 
with nickel buckle. A 
first-class timekeeper. 
An undoubted bargain at 
the price. Fully 
guaranteed . 

Price QE 

Postpaid. 


OCTAGON SHAPE 

The always popular octa- 
gon shape, size 10)4 Ligne, 
silver nickel case, Butler 
finish back. Fitted with a 
reliable 6 jewel lever move- 
ment. Fancy silvered dial 
with luminous figures and 
hands. Shows time clearly 
in the dark. Selected leath- 
er finely stitched strap, 
buckle to match. For men 
or boys, a gift that cannot 
fail to be appreciated. 
Price 
Postpaid 


WRIST WATCHES MAGICIAN'S BOX OF TRICKS 

Apparatus and Directions for a Number of Mys- 

terious Tricks, Enough for an 

Entire Evening’s $100 

Entertainment **| 

HT ANYONE CAN DO THEM 

It is great fun mystifying your friends. Get 
this Conjurer's Cabinet, and you will be the 
cleverest fellow in your district. It contains 
the apparatus for ten first-class tricks, includ- 
ing The MAGIC BALL AND VASE TRICK 
(a wooden ball is placed inside, and upon re- 
placing the lid has disappeared and is found 
in someone else’s pocket); The HINDOO 
TRICK CARDS (can be made to change com- j 
pletely no less than five times); DISAPPEAR-! 

ING COIN BOX (a coin, placed in the wooden | 
box, vanishes entirely or changes into a coin 
of another denomination); The GLASS GOB- 
LET TRICK (a coin is dropped into a glass of water and when the water is poured out 
' has'vanished and is found somewhere else); the RIBBON FACTORY FROM 


$9.95 


SQUARE SHAPE 

One of the latest and 
most popular shapes, 
size 10 'A Ligne, with 
CURVED BACK, 

shape of wrist. Case is genu- 
ine 14K Rolled Gold (choice 
of white or green gold), and 
can be had in 6 or 15 Jewels. 
The square dial is silvered and 
has luminous figures and hands 
showing time in dark. Best 
quality cowhide leather strap. 

w iVw 6 .„ . .$12.50 
W j.wli,. . $16.50 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 


Dept. 875 


RACINE, WIS. 


Rubber Chewing 
Gum 



Price 
10c Pkge. 

3 for 25c P.Pd. 

It is just like a regular package of chewing 
gum and looks so real that it fools everybody. 
Of course no one suspects it ib not genuine 
until they start to chew it. There's a world 
of fun in this rubber chewing gum — 5 sticks 
to' the package Price, 10c Pkge.; 3 for 
25c; 12 (or 75c postpaid. JOHNSON SMITH 


INVISIBLE INK 


The most con- 
fidential messages 
can be written with 
this Ink, tor tne 
writing makes no 
mark. Cannot be 
unless you know 
secret. Invaluable 
many reasons. Keep 
your postals ar.d other 
private memorandums 
away from prying eyes. 

Great fun for playing practical jokes. 

Only 15c a Bottle; 3 for 40c. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 

Dept. 875 RACINE, WIS. 




POCKET 

CIGAR LIGHTERS 

You may pay more, but these two 
Lighters will do the work as well as the 
most expensive. The “SIMPLEX’* 

(Illustrated on the left) sells for but 20c; lights 
merely by giving the wheel a turn with the thumb. 
The "AUTOMATIC” (on right) lights auto- 
matically; press the button, the lid flies open and 
lights wick at same time. Better, safer and 
cheaper than matches. A light instantly available 
whenever you want it. Prices: Simplex 
Cimni.v on- Lighter 20c; Automatic Lighter SI.OO; extra 
Lighter ^ flints for either 5c each. All postpaid. 




Lover’s Knot or Friendship Ring 



Made of 4 strands of 
genuine 14K gold filled 
wire, woven into the 
True Lover ’s Knot, sym- 
bolic of love or friend- 
ship. Very pretty, yet 
not showy. Each ring 
made by hand by gold 
wire expert. It looks 
good and it is good. 

Price 50c postpaid 


Resurrection 

Plant 



Great curiosity. Place 
in water, plant opens 
up and starts to grow 
in 20 minutes. Taken 
out it dries up and 
goes to sleep till put 
in water again. 10c, S 
for S6c, 76c doz. 


Great Fire Eater 

A great trick by 
which you can ap- 
parently breathe 
fire from mouth, to 
the horror and con- 
sternation of all. 
Quite harmless. All 
apparatus neces- 
, sary sent complete 

InboxforOtiLrUc. p. pi). JOHNSON SMITH 



SEEBAGKR0SC0PE 


Place this 
clever instru- 
ment to your 
eye, you see what 
is going on be- 
hind your back. 
Very interesting 
thingssometimes 
occur when no 
one thinks you 



looking. Just like hav- 


SQUIRT ROSE 

25c 



A REAL STARTLER.. This is the 
most popular of all squirt tricks. The 
flower in your cont looks so fresh and 
sweet that everyone is tempted to inhalt 
the delightful perfume. Then is the mo- 
ment to press the bulb. Geewhillikene. 
Don’t they jump? There is a very long 
rubber tube that easily reaches to tiie 

S ocket of your coat or trousers, and the 
ulb is large enough to make a dozen 
shots with one lending. PRICE 25c 
each, er 3 for 65c p eitvaid. 



U, S. BABY TANK 



in ...... , „„„ 

CHANTED BOTTLE (no one but yourself is able to make it lay down); the GREAT 
HAT AND DICE TRICK (a large dice is placed on top of a hat, disappears, and is 
found underneath yet no one has touched the hat), and last, but not least, the GREAT 
PHANTOM CARD TRICK, or two from five leaves nothing. Full instructions are 
sent for performing each trick. In addition to the above, a number of other feats and 
illusions are fully explained for which you can easily make or procure the necessary 
apparatus. Prica complete, SI.OO postpaid. JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 

It goes with real Yankee 
Pep— -by its own power 
Most remarkable toy ever in- 
vented. By drawing the Tank 
backward, either with the 
hand or over the floor or table 
and then placing it down,, it 
will crawl along, overcoming 
all obstacles, in the same life- 
Hike manner as the larger 
Tank that proved so deadly in 
the great war. What makes 
it go is somewhat of a mys- 
tery, for there is no mechan- 
ism to wind up as is usually 
understood with mechanical 
toys, yet this tank will keep ploddins along ten times longer than the ordinary run 
for toys. It will perform dozens of the most wonderful stunts: 2)4 inches long. Prlcji 
only 25c prepaid. Stamps accepted. JOHNSON SMITH A CO. 

There is a great 
deal of wholesome 
fun and amusement 
to be derived from 
these handcuffs. 
Although merely a 
toy, they are well 
and strongly made, 
with extremely 
simple mechanism 
that can be slipped 
on and off m a 
moment. No key 
is required either to 
look or unlock 

them over the wrists and you have your pal securely handcuffed* These Handcuffs 
stand for Law and Order ana, in the hands of the boy, inspire him with respect for Civio 
Virtues. They are entirely ni ckel-plated all over. Price only 65c pair postpa id. 

Male Sex Indicator 

Hold the MAQIC INDI- 
CATOR over a man a 
hand — instantly it mdves 
in a straight line, back- 
ward and forward. Hold 
it ovdr a woman's hand 
and it describes a com- 
„„„ plate and continuous 

circle. The same action can be obtained over a letter written by a man or 
woman, etc. It is fascinating; baffling. We have never been able to figure 
out how it's done — but we’ve never seen it fail. Many novel and entertain- 
ing feats may be performed with the Sex Indicator. For example, similar 
results can be obtained with animals, cats, dogs, rabbits, over birds, chickens, 
canaries, etc. Also used to predetermine the sex of chickens and birds, etc. 

In fact it is sold as a na tented egg tester in Europe. Price 25c , Or 3 [Or S5C, P0StP3l0. 




DISSOLVING VIEWS 



have a lot of 
fun with this 
little peep- 
show. A 
regular 
startler. 
Made entirely 
of metal, hav- 
' ing a micro- 

Y-J/ fitted into one 
' end. While 
admiration of the pretty 


the victim is absorbed .... .. „ 

picture, and turns the button in the confident 
expectation of seein?: something interesting, a 
spring syringe, is brought into action, and the 
observer experiences avery greatsurprise.50cp.pd, 
Johnaon Smith > Co. Dppt.875 Racine. WIs. 



Lots of harmless fun and 
amusement wearing these 
rings. Made in platinoid 
finish (to resemble plati- 
num), with wording on 
enameloid, as illustrated. 
Price only 25c Postpaid. 


The “Little Giant” Typewriter 

A First Class Writing 
Machine For $1.50 

A perfeot little typewriter for SI. SO. 
There are thousands of poisons who 
would like to use a typewriter but 
whose needs und business do not war- 
rant the expense attached to the pur- 
chase and use of a fifty or seventy-five 
dollar machine. To such persons we 
confidently recommend our Little 
Giant. It is strongly made, but simple 
in construction, no that anyone can 
quiokly loam to operate it, and write 
as rapidly as they would with pen 
and ink. The letters of the alphabet 
most frequently used are so grouped as to enable one to write rapidly, the numerals 
1 to 10, and the punctuation marks being together. Witli this machine you can send 
your best girl typewritten" love letters, address envelopes, mnke out bills, and do almost 
any kind of work not requiring a large, expensive machine. With, eaoh typewriter 
wo send a tube of ink and full printed instructions for using the manhlna. Prica com. 
plot* $1.50 by mall postpaid to any addraaa In tha world. 



JOHNSON SMITH & CO. D ,'£ Racine, Wis. 

See our other full-page advertisement on the inside front cover of this issue. 






cas »57“ 

The “ Mayfair " 18 K 
Solid White Gold .beau- 
tifully hand pierced 
lady’s mounting. Fin- 
est grade, genuine 
blue white, diamond. 
*4.71 a month. 


CTDCET Completely 
■ l»CIGi illustrated 
catalogue of genuine 
diamonds; Bulova, El- 
gin, Waltham, 
Hamilton, Howard. 
Illinois watches; fine 
jewelry, silverware 
at bargain prices. 
Write now to get 
your FREE copy. J 


CA12-The “Madam Jenny" 

The latest from Paris, expressing 
the modern vogue, Guaranteed Elgin 
movement. As dependable as it is 
beautiful. Supplied in GREEN JADE, 
BLACK or RUBY 
ENAMEL. 
-$2.£3 a month. 


Specially priced, $2.12 a month. 


CA2 s 27 50 

Finest blue white dia- 
mond, lady’s hand en- 
graved 18K Solid W bite 
Gold mounting. $2.21 n 
month. 


CA3 ^ H8 50 

18K Solid White Gold 
engagement ring. 
“A. A. 1” diamond. 
$3,86 a month. 


CAl 


* 42 s ® 

Lady’s Dinner ring, beautifully hard 
engraved, lace worn design. 18K Solid 
White Gold, 3 genuine blue white dia- 
monds, 2 French blue triangular sap- 
phires. $3.46 a month. 


cas *29*° 

Handsomely engraved 
18 K Solid White Gold 
wedding ring, 5 genu- 
ine blue white dia- 
monds. $2,38 a month. 


CAT *36” 

New.lady’s friendship 
ring, 18K Solid White 
Gold , 3 perfectly 
matched, blue white 
diamonds. S2.98 a mo. 


caio *37 so 

Exquisitely hand en- 
graved and pierced 
18K Solid White Gold 
lady's ring. Finest 
quality, genuine blue 
white diamond. $3.04 
a month 


ca» *47»o 

Gents 14K solid Green 
Gold ring, 18K white 
gold top. “A. A. 1". 
blue white diamond. 
$3.88 a month. 


Guaranteed Savings 

Direct Diamond Importations 

and volume sales, enable us to offer 
you genuine diamonds, standard 
watches and exquisite jewelry at sav- 
ing prices with the added advantage 
and convenience of dignified credit. 

HOW TO ORDER 
Just send $1 with your order and 
your selection comes to you on lO 
Days Free Trial. No C. O. D. to pay 
on arrival . After free trial , pay balance 
in twelve equal monthly payments. 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

If not satisfied after 10 days trial, return 
shipment at our expense and entire deposit 
will be refunded. Written guarantee bond 
with every purchase. 

All Dealings Strictly Confidential 
A Full Year To Pay! No extra charges. 
You take no risk-satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed or money back. 


[cJir , 

.Indian 

Mis 6$ 



*48 50 

7 perfectly matched, 
finest quality blue 
white diamonds, 18K 
Solid White Gold 
mounting. $3.96 a mo. 


“ Bordeaux' * *75°° 
18K Solid White Gold 
engagement ring, hand 
carved floral design. 
Finest grade, blue 
white diamond. $6.16 a 
month. 


Convenient 
Credit at 
Cash Price* 


ca. *75"® 

Artistically hand en- 
graved 18K solid white 
gold, newest style 
lady’s mounting. 3 
fiery first quality, blue 
white diamonds. $6.16 
a month. 


CA14-The “Princess 
Pat", 14-K SOLID WHITE GOLD, 
engraved case. Accurate, dependable 
15 jewel movement. Genuine “WRIS1 
ACHAT” flexible bracelet. $2.00 a mo. 


*35 


CA16-Ultra fashionable, diamond wrist watch, hand en- 
graved 14-K SOLID WHITE GOLD case. 15 ruby and 
sapphire jewelled movement. 2 blue white diamonds,, 
4 French blue sapphires. Genuine $0 Ji 50 
" WRIST ACRAT" bracelet; patented 
safety clasp. $2.79 a month, 


ROYAL Diamond and Watch Co 


CA17- Gents combina- 
tion, nationally adver- 
tised, Elgin or Wal- 
tham thin model 
movement. 12 size, en- 
graved octagon design, 
green gold filled case. 
Guaranteed 20 years. 
Complete with knife 
and chain. $0050 
$1.79 a mo. Jmmm 


21-P 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 1 


